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SIGNS AND SEASONS 


I 

A SHARP LOOKOUT 

O NE has only to sit down in the woods or the 
fields, or by the shore of the river or the lake, 
and nearly everything of interest will come round 
to him, — the birds, the animals, the insects; and 
presently, after his eye has got accustomed to the 
place, and to the light and shade, he will probably 
see some plant or flower that he has sought in vain, 
and that is a pleasant surprise to him. So, on a 
large scale, the student and lover of nature has this 
advantage over people who gad up and down the 
world, seeking some novelty or excitement; he has 
only to stay at home and see the procession pass. 
The great globe swings around to him like a revolv¬ 
ing showcase; the change of the seasons is like the 
passage of strange and new countries; the zones of 
the earth, with all their beauties and marvels, pass 
one’s door, and linger long in the passing. What a 
voyage is this we make without leaving for a night 
our own fireside! St. Pierre well says that a sense 
of the power and mystery of nature shall spring up 
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as fully in one’s heart after he has made the circuit 
of his*^own field as after returning from a voyage 
round the world. I sit here amid the junipers of the 
Hudson, with purpose every year to go to Florida, 
or to the West Indies, or to the Pacific coast, yet the 
seasons pass and I am still loitering, with a half- 
defined suspicion, perhaps, that, if I remain quiet 
and keep a sharp lookout, these countries will come 
to me. I may stick it out yet, and not miss much 
after all. The great trouble is for Mohammed to 
know when the mountain really comes to him. 
Sometimes a rabbit or a jay or a little warbler 
brings the woods to my door. A loon on the river, 
and the Canada lakes are here; the sea-gulls and the 
fish hawk bring the sea; the call of the wild gander 
at night, what does it suggest ? and the eagle flap¬ 
ping by, or floating along on a raft of ice, does not 
he bring the mountain ? One spring morning five 
swans flew above my bam in single file, going north¬ 
ward, — an express train bound for Labrador. It 
was a more exhilarating sight than if I had seen 
them in their native haunts. They made a breeze 
in my mind, like a noble passage in a poem. How 
gently their great wings flapped; how easy to fly 
when spring gives the impulse! On another occa¬ 
sion I saw a line of fowls, probably swans, going 
northward, at such a height that they appeared like 
a faint, waving black line against the sky. They 
must ha’ve been at an altitude of two or three miles. 
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A SHARP LiUmoVT 

1 was looking intcnitly at the* cknais to sw wliirli 
way lluy moved* when tiu' UirdH ciuih* into iii\ field 
of visitm. I should iiovcT havt' si‘ra them hiid they 
not<T(KSsed tlu* pnausc' spot upon luy eyr \uim 

axed. As it, was m^arsumlowiu tluy wrre^ probnlily 
liunu'hed for an allaiiglit pull, d'luy were going 
with gre^nt Mptaak and as liny swaytsl a little tlii^ 
way and that* they snggt‘st4Ml a slruili'r* nil tail iii« 
visihl(\ aerial sta’penl c‘Ieaving the etlier. Wliiit ii 
highway was ptunted out up there! an easy grade 
from the Coilf to IludsoiPs Bay* 

llnai the typical spring and sufmiier and iiuliitiiii 
days, of all shadeH and taunplexions* cute eiiiinnt 
afhtrd tet mins iitiy of thenn; and when Icwiked out 
upon from one'a own spot of earth* Itow imieli tnori^ 
heiiutifnl and signifieimt tliey arid Kiilurt* eoiiiri 
Inane to one metst wlnm h«^ is at tlie straii- 

gcT and traveler findH her a straitgc'r and traveler 
also. One’s own lands<*a|M' csuiies in time to he a 
Hctrl of outlying part <»f Inniself; he hits kowcsI liiiii- 
Helf hroadeast upon it* and it refltsi^ liis own moods 
find feelings: he is sfUisitivc* to llu* verge of tin* 
horizon : <nit those* trees, and In* hleeth ; miir those 
Itills, and he HulT<*r.s. How luis the fjtriuer phintcai 
hiin.sc'lf in his fii'lds; htnldtsl hiiiiself into Id's ^lonr 
walls, and evoked the syinpalhy of the hills hi Ids 
Hiruggle! 'Phis lionn* feeling, this tloineHtieiilion of 
nature*, is important to the ohsener. d1iis is the 
bird-lime with whieli lie <*alehes the bird; lliw k 
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SIGNS AND SEASONS 

the private door that admits him behind the scenes. 
This is one source of Gilbert White’s charm, and 
of the charm of Thoreau’s ‘‘Walden.” 

The birds that come about one’s door in winter, 
or that build in his trees in summer, what a pecul¬ 
iar interest they have! What crop have I sowed 
in Florida or in California, that I should go there 
to reap ? I should be only a visitor, or formal caller 
upon nature, and the family would all wear masks. 
No; the place to observe nature is where you are; 
the walk to take to-day is the walk you took yester¬ 
day. You will not find just the same things: both 
the observed and the observer have changed; the 
ship is on another tack in both cases. 

I shall probably never see another just such day 
as yesterday was, because one can never exactly 
repeat his observation, —cannot turn the leaf of the 
book of life backward, — and because each day has 
characteristics of its own. This was a typical March 
day, clear, dry, hard, and windy, the river rumpled 
and crumpled, the sky intense, distant objects 
strangely near; a day full of strong light, unusual; 
an extraordinary lightness and clearness all around 
the horizon, as if there were a diurnal aurora 
streaming up and burning through the sunlight; 
smoke from the first spring fires rising up in various 
directions; a day that winnowed the air, and left 
no film in the sky. At night, how the big March 
bellows did work! Venus was like a great lamp in 



A SHARP LOOKOUT 

the sky. The stars all seemed brighter than usual, 
as if the wind blew them up like burning coals. 
Venus actually seemed to flare in the wind. 

Each day foretells the next, if one could read the 
signs; to-day is the progenitor of to-morrow. When 
the atmosphere is telescopic, and distant objects 
stand out unusually clear and sharp, a storm is near. 
We are on the crest of the wave, and the depression 
follows quickly. It often happens that clouds are 
not so indicative of a storm as the total absence of 
clouds. In this state of the atmosphere the stars are 
unusually numerous and bright at night, which is 
also a bad omen. 

I find this observation confirmed by Humboldt. 
‘‘It appears,” he says, “that the transparency of 
the air is prodigiously increased when a certain 
quantity of water is uniformly diffused through it.” 
Again, he says that the mountaineers of the Alps 
“ predict a change of weather when, the air being 
calm, the Alps covered with perpetual snow seem 
on a sudden to be nearer the observer, and their 
outlines are marked with great distinctness on the 
azure sky.” He further observes that the same 
condition of the atmosphere renders distant sounds 
more audible. 

There is one redness in the east in the morning 
that means storm, another that means wind. The 
former is broad, deep, and angry; the clouds look 
like a huge bed of burning coals just raked open.; 
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the latter is softer, more vapory, and more 
extended. Just at the point where the sun is 
to rise, and some minutes in advance of his cc 
there sometimes rises straight upward a rosy co 
it is like a shaft of deeply dyed vapor, bk 
with and yet partly separated from the cloud 
the base of which presently comes to glow li' 
sun itself. The day that follows is pretty c 
to be very windy. At other times the undei 
of the eastern clouds are all turned to pink oi 
colored wool; the transformation extends 
nearly the whole sky flushes, even the west gl 
slightly; the sign is always to be interpret 
meaning fair weather. 

The approach of great storms is seldom hei 
by any striking or unusual phenomenon. Th 
weather gods are free from brag and bluste] 
the sham gods fill the sky with portentous 
and omens. I recall one 5th of March as 
that would have filled the ancient observers 
dreadful forebodings. At ten o’clock the sui 
attended by four extraordinary sun-dogs. A 
bright halo encompassed him, on the top of 
the segment of a larger circle rested, forming 
of heavy brilliant crown. At the bottom c 
circle, and depending from it, was a mass oi 
glowing, iridescent vapor. On either side, 
fragments of the larger circle, were two br 
arcs. Altogether, it was the most portentous s 
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A SHARP LOOKOUT 

breeding sun I ever beheld. In a dark hemlock 
wood in a valley, the owls were hooting ominously, 
and the crows dismally cawing. Before night the 
storm set in, a little sleet and rain of a few hours’ 
duration, insignificant enough compared with the 
signs and wonders that preceded it. 

To what extent the birds or animals can foretell 
the weather is uncertain. When the swallows are 
seen hawking very high, it is a good indication; the 
insects upon which they feed venture up there only 
in the most auspicious weather. Yet bees will con¬ 
tinue to leave the hive when a storm is imminent. 
I am told that one of the most reliable weather 
signs they have down in Texas is afforded by the 
ants. The ants bring their eggs up out of their un¬ 
derground retreats and expose them to the warmth 
of the sun to be hatched. When they are seen car¬ 
rying them in again in great haste, though there be 
not a cloud in the sky, your walk or your drive must 
be postponed: a storm is at hand. There is a pas 
sage in Virgil that is doubtless intended to embody 
a similar observation, though none of his transla^ 
tors seem to have hit its meaning accurately: — 

“ Ssepius et tectis penetralibiis extulit ova 
Angustiim formica tercns iter;” 

Often also has the pismire making a narrow road 
brought forth her eggs out of the hidden recesses,” 
is the literal translation of old John Martyn. 
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Also the ant, incessantly traveling 
The same straight way with the eggs of her hidden 
store/’ 

is one of the latest metrical translations. Drydeo 
has it: — 

“ The careful ant her secret cell forsakes 
And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks/^ 

which comes nearer to the fact. When a storm is 
coming, Virgil also makes his swallows skim low 
about the lake, which agrees with the observation 
above. 

The critical moments of the day as regards the 
weather are at sunrise and sunset. A clear sunset 
is always a good sign; an obscured sun, just at the 
moment of going down after a bright day, bodes 
storm. There is much truth, too, in the saying 
that if it rain before seven, it will clear before 
eleven. Nine times in ten it will turn out thus. 
The best time for it to begin to rain or snow, if it 
wants to hold out, is about mid-forenoon. The 
great storms usually begin at this time. On all 
occasions the weather is very sure to declare itself 
before eleven o’clock. If you are going on a pic¬ 
nic, or are going to start on a journey, and the 
morning is unsettled, wait till ten and one half 
o’clock, and you will know what the remainder 
of the day will be. Midday clouds and afternoon 
clouds, except in the season of thunderstorms, are 
10 
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spreads a sail to the breeze, and it is nceessary that 
they be laiiiudied above the <,^rass an<l weeds, uniid 
which they would be caught aiul held did the stalk 
not continue to grow and outstri[> llu^ rival veg«-« 
tadon* It is a curious instance of foresight in « 
weed. 

I wish I could read as clearly this puzzle of thi‘ 
button-balls (Aineriean planedr<*i‘). ^Vhy has Na¬ 
ture taken sueh partieular pains keep tlu‘se halls 
hanging to the parent trcT in!a<*t till sprir^g ? What 
secret of hers has she butioiH'd in so sc'curtdy ? f<u* 
these buttons will not come off. 'File wind caninit 
twist them off, nor warm nor wet hasten retard 
them. The stem, or peduncle, by wliieh the bull 
is held in the fall and wilder, breaks up into a 
dozen or more threads or strands, tliaf nre strong<T 
than those of hemp. When twisted tiglitly they 
make a little cord that I find impossibh* to l^rc^ak 
with my hands. Had they been longer, the Indian 
would surely have used them to make his bow¬ 
strings and all tlie other strings he rcspiired. Oia* 
could hang himself with a small (*ord of tlitan. (In 
South America, lIunil)oldt saw c'xcrlhmt ecnxlage 
made by the Indians from tin* pc4ii4i^s of tlic i 1u' 
quiehi(|ui palm.) Niilnre has det<*nnined that the r 
buttons should slay on. In ordtu' that tlie seeds of 
this tree may gentiinate, it is pr<»bnbly neeessary 
that tliey be kept dry during t!u^ wintt*r, ami reach 
the ground after the season of warmth and inolHlurt^ 
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is fully established. In May, just as the leaves 
and the new balls are emerging, at the touch of a 
warm, moist south wind, these spherical packages 
suddenly go to pieces — explode, in fact, like tiny 
bombshells that were fused to carry to this point 
— and scatter their seeds to the four winds. They 
yield at the same time a fine pollen-like dust that 
one would suspect played some part in fertilizing 
the new balls, did not botany teach him otherwise. 
At any rate, it is the only deciduous tree I know 
of that does not let go the old seed till the new is 
well on the way. It is plain why the sugar-berry- 
tree or lotus holds its drupes all winter: it is in 
order that the birds may come and sow the seed. 
The berries are like small gravel-stones with a 
sugar coating, and a bird will not eat them till he 
is pretty hard pressed, but in late fall and winter 
the robins, cedar-birds, and bluebirds devour them 
readily, and of course lend their wings to scatter 
the seed far and wide. The same is true of juni¬ 
per-berries, and the fruit of the bitter-sweet. 

In certain other cases where the fruit tends to 
hang on during the winter, as with the bladder-nut 
and the honey-locust, it is probably because the 
frost and the perpetual moisture of the ground 
would rot or kill the germ. To beechnuts, chest¬ 
nuts, and acorns the moisture of the ground and 
the covering of leaves seem congenial, though too 
much warmth and moisture often cause the acorns 
13 
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to germinate prematurely. I have found the ground 
under the oaks in Decem'ber covered with nuts, all 
anchored to the earth by purple sprouts. But the 
winter wliich follows such untimely growths gener¬ 
ally proves fatal to them. 

One must always cross-question nature if he 
would get at the truth, and he will not get at it 
then unless he frames his questions with great skill. 
Most persons are unreliable observers because they 
put only leading questions, or vague questions. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the operations of 
nature to which we can properly apply the term 
intelhgence, yet there are many things that at first 
sight look like it. Place a tree or plant in an 
unusual position and it will prove itself equal to 
the occasion, and behave in an unusual manner; 
it will show original resources; it will seem to try 
intelligently to master the difficulties. Up by Fur- 
low Lake, where I was camping out, a young hem - 
lock had become established upon the end of a 
large and partly decayed log that reached many feet 
out into the lake. The young tree was eight or 
nine feet high; it had sent its roots down into the 
log and clasped it around on the outside, and had 
apparently discovered that there was water instead 
of soil immediately beneath it, and that its suste¬ 
nance must be sought elsewhere and that quickly. 
Accordingly it had started one large root, by far 
the largest of all, for the shore along the top of the 
14 
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log. This root, when I saw the tree, was six or 
seven feet long, and had bridged more than half the 
distance that separated the tree from the land. 

Was this a kind of intelligence ? If the shore had 
lain in the other direction, no doubt at all but the 
root would have started for the other side. I know a 
yellow pine that stands on the side of a steep hill. 
To make its position more secure, it has thrown out 
a large root at right angles with its stem directly into 
the bank above it, which acts as a stay or guy-rope. 
It was positively the best thing the tree could do. 
The earth has washed away so that the root where 
it leaves the tree is two feet above the surface of 
the soil. 

Yet both these cases are easily explained, and 
without attributing any power of choice, or act of 
intelligent selection, to the trees. In the case of 
the little hemlock upon the partly submerged log, 
roots were probably thrown out equally in all direc¬ 
tions ; on all sides but one they reached the water 
and stopped growing; the water checked them; but 
on the land side, the root on the top of the log, not 
meeting with any obstacle of the kind, kept on 
growing, and thus pushing its way toward the shore. 
It Was a case of survival, not of the fittest, but of 
that which the situation favored, — the fittest with 
reference to position. 

So with the pine-tree on the side of the hill. It 
probably started its roots in all directions, but only 
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the one on the upper side survived and matured. 
Those on the lower side finally perished, and others 
lower down took their places. Thus the whole life 
upon the globe, as we see it, is the result of this 
blind groping and putting forth of Nature in every 
direction, with failure of some of her ventures and 
the success of others, the circumstances, the envi¬ 
ronments, supplying the checks and supplying the 
stimulus, the seed falling upon the barren places 
just the same as upon the fertile. No discrimina¬ 
tion on the part of Nature that we can express in 
the terms of our own consciousness, but ceaseless 
experiments in every possible direction. The only 
thing inexplicable is the inherent impulse to experi¬ 
ment, the original push, the principle of Life. 

The good observer of nature holds his eye long 
and firmly to the point, as one does when looking 
at a puzzle picture, and will not be baffled. The 
cat catches the mouse, not merely because she 
watches for him, but because she is armed to catch 
him and is quick. So the observer finally gets the 
fact, not only because he has patience, but because 
his eye is sharp and his inference swift. Many a 
shrewd old farmer looks upon the milky way a^s a 
kind of weathercock, and will tell you that the way 
it points at night indicates the direction of the wind 
the following day. So, also, every new moon is 
either a dry moon or a wet moon, dry if a powder- 
horn would hang upon the lower limb, wet if it. 
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would not; f<irgrtttng tlir f.nci tluit» as a rule, when 
it i.H dry iti one part of IIk^ c'lHitineiil it is wc*l in 
sorru* part, juid r/Ve rti'sn. When he kills his 

hogs in tln^ fall, if flit'pork very hard and solid, 
he pretlitls a winh^r ; if Mift and loose, the 

opposite; again overIcMiking tin* faci tliat the kind 
<if food and tlu' temperature of tlu^ fall umkv the 
pork linrd or make it soft. So witli ii hundred 
oilier .signs, all the result of hasty and ineiiinpletc 
ohservations. 

One Heanoiu thi* last <Iay of I)fS‘efiilH*r was very 
warm. Hie litres w<*re out of tin* hive, find there 
was no frost in flit* iilr or in the groiiink 1 was 
walking in tlie wchhIs, whtii iis I piuiHed in the .shade 
of a lieinlm4“tree 1 heard a sound pnx’tsHl from 
hentmth the wet heaves on l!i<* ground hut a few feet 
from me that HUggested ii fnig, luillowing it eau« 
lioiwly up, I at last deftTiiuned u{>on the exiiet spot 
wlienec the Mound ksued; lifting up tfie thit*k layer 
of leiives, lli<*re sat a frog tlie wood frog, one of 
the first to iippiair in the* marshes in spring, and 
whi<‘!i I have f*kewherc* f'fdled tlie '‘eliieking frog'* 
--in a little eKeiivation in the surfare of tfa* leaf 
moulil. Ah it sat tht*re. the top of its hark was level 
with the Murfaee of the gnniinl. Hiis. then, was its 
hihernaeuliiiir, here if was prepared to puss Ih*^ 
winter, with only a eoverlkl of wet miitfed leaves 
hetwi*eii it and 7.ero w'eather. Forthwith I set tip iw 
a prophet of warm waaittier, and among other things 
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predicted a failure of the ice crop on the river; 
which, indeed, others, who had not heard frogs 
croak on the 31st of December, had also begun to 
predict. Surely, I thought, this frog knows what 
it is about; here is the wisdom of nature; it would 
have gone deeper into the ground than that if a se¬ 
vere winter was approaching; so I was not anxious 
about my coal-bin, nor disturbed by longings for 
Florida. But what a winter followed, the winter 
of 1885, when the Hudson became coated with ice 
nearly two feet thick, and when March was as cold 
as January! I thought of my frog under the hem¬ 
lock and wondered how it was faring. So one day 
the latter part of March, when the snow was gone, 
and there was a feeling of spring in the air, I turned 
aside in my walk to investigate it. The matted 
leaves were still frozen hard, but I succeeded in lift¬ 
ing them up and exposing the frog. There it sat 
as fresh and unscathed as in the fall. The ground 
beneath and all about it was still frozen like a 
rock, but apparently it had some means of its own of 
resisting the frost. It winked and bowed its head 
when I touched it, but did not seem inclined to leave 
its retreat. Some days later, after the frost was 
nearly all out of the ground, I passed that way, and 
found my frog had come out of its seclusion and 
was resting amid the dry leaves. There was not 
much jump in it yet, but its color was growing 
lighter. A few more warm days, and its fellows, and 
18 
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doubtless itself too, were croaking and gamboling 
in the marshes. 

This incident convinced me of two things; 
namely, that frogs know no more about the coming 
weather than we do, and that they do not retreat as 
deep into the ground to pass the winter as has been 
supposed. I used to think the muskrats could fore¬ 
tell an early and a severe winter, and have so writ¬ 
ten. But I am now convinced they cannot; they 
know as little about it as I do. Sometimes on an 
early and severe frost they seem to get alarmed and 
go to building their houses, but usually they seem 
to build early or late, high or low, just as the whim 
takes them. 

In most of the operations of nature there is at 
least one unknown quantity; to find the exact value 
of this unknown factor is not so easy. The wool of 
the sheep, the fur of the animals, the feathers of the 
fowls, the husks of the maize, why are they thicker 
some seasons than others; what is the value of the 
unknown quantity here ? Docs it indicate a severe 
winter approaching? Only observations extending 
over a series of years could determine the point. 
How much patient observation it takes to settle 
many of the facts in the lives of the birds, ani¬ 
mals, and insects! Gilbert White was all his life 
trying to determine whether or not swallows passed 
the winter in a torpid state in the mud at the bot¬ 
tom of ponds and marshes, and he died ignorant 
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of the truth that they do not. Do honey-bees 
injure the grape and other fruits by puncturing the 
skin for the juice ? The most patient watching by 
many skilled eyes all over the country has not yet set¬ 
tled the point. For my own part, I am convinced 
that they do not. The honey-bee is not the rough- 
and-ready freebooter that the wasp and the bum¬ 
blebee are; she has somewhat of feminine timid¬ 
ity, and leaves the first rude assaults to them. I 
knew the honey-bee was very fond of the locust blos¬ 
soms, and that the trees hummed like a hive in the 
height of their flowering, but I did not know that 
the bumblebee was ever the sapper and miner that 
went ahead in this enterprise, till one day I placed 
myself amid the foliage of a locust and saw him 
savagely bite through the shank of the flower and 
extract the nectar, followed by a honey-bee that in 
every instance searched for this opening, and probed 
long and carefully for the leavings of her burly pur¬ 
veyor. The bumblebee rifles the dicentra and the 
columbine of their treasures in the same manner, 
namely, by slitting their pockets from the outside, 
and the honey-bee gleans after him, taking the 
small change he leaves. In the case of the locust, 
however, she usually obtains the honey without 
the aid of the larger bee. 

Speaking of the honey-bee reminds me that the 
subtle and sleight-of-hand manner in which she fills 
her baskets with pollen and propolis is character-* 
£0 
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istic of much of Nature’s doings. See the bee 
going from flower to flower with the golden pellets 
on her thighs, slowly and mysteriously increasing 
in size. If the miller were to take the toll of the 
grist he grinds by gathering the particles of flour 
from his coat and hat, as he moved rapidly about, 
or catching them in his pockets, he would be doing 
pretty nearly what the bee does. The little miller 
dusts herself with the pollen of the flower, and 
then, while on the wing, brushes it off with the 
fine brush on certain of her feet, and by some jug¬ 
glery or other catches it in her pollen basket. One 
needs to look long and intently to see through the 
trick. Pliny says they fill their baskets with their 
fore feet, and that they fill their fore feet with 
their trunks, but it is a much more subtle operation 
than this. I have seen the bees come to a meal 
barrel in early spring, and to a pile of hardwood 
sawdust before there was yet anything in nature for 
them to work upon, and, having dusted their coats 
with the finer particles of the meal or the sawdust, 
hover on the wing above the mass till the little 
legerdemain feat was performed. Nature fills her 
baskets by the same sleight-of-hand, and the ob¬ 
server must be on the alert who would possess her 
secret. If the ancients had looked a little closer 
and sharper, would they ever have believed in 
spontaneous generation in the superficial way in 
which they did ; that maggots, for instance, were gen- 
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crated spontaneously in putrid flesli ? C’ould ‘Jh*v 
not sec tlic s|)awn of the hlo\V“fli(‘s ? Or, if \‘irg!l 
had been areal observer of tlu* l)eis, would !u* evrr 
have credited, as he certainly appears to do, the 
fable of bees originating from the vnrmss o! n stcnu' ? 
or that on windy days they carri(*d litth‘ stoiu's for 
ballast? or that two hostile swarms fought eaeh 
other in the air? Indeed, th(‘ ignorance, c^r t!ie 
false science, of tlie ancient observers, witli n‘gard 
to the whole subject of bees, is most nanarkabk*; 
not false science merely %vi{h regard to tlieir more 
hidden operations, but witli regard to that whic h 
is open and patent to all who have eyes in their 
heads, and have ever had to do with them. And 
Pliny names authors wlio had devotee! th<‘ir whole 
lives to the study of the sul^jeet. 

But the ancients, like women and children, were 
not accurate observers. Just at (he cTtlic-al moment 
their eyes were unsteady, or th<‘ir faiuw, or flitar 
credulity, or their impatience, got the belter of 
them, so that their seiencT was lialf fad and Iiidf 
fable. Thus, for instance, be(‘anse the young eiiekoo 
at times appeared to take the Iiea<l its sinidl 
foster mother (piite into its month while riH’eiving 
its food, they believed that it finally di*vourt*d hen 
Pliny, who embodied the science of his tiriic‘s in 
his natural history, says of tin* wasp thaf it cairric^s 
spiders to its nest, and then sits upon them until 
it hatches its young from them. A little careful 
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observation would have -livn'n IJic that iIrA witi 
only a half truth: that the mb be tnitli a**, that 
the spiders m^ere eelfunlwai willi af the wa^p 

to serve as focxi for the Vijunix \\ lien the e*ri^ hmi 

hatched. 

What curious questions Plutarch fliscusses, as, 
for instance, "‘What i< flit* reason that a bucket 
of water drawn out of a welh if it stands all ai^lit 
in the air that is in the welL is more cold in the 
morning than the rest of the waiter?’’ He eouH 
probably have given many reasons wlij a m'atclied 
pot never boils.’' The aacieiits, the same author 
says, held that the IxMlies of those killed by light¬ 
ning never putrefy; that the sight of a ram quii^ls 
an enraged elephant; that a vi|M;r will he stmk- 
stEl if touched by a lieeehen leaf; that a iviM bul 
grows tame if bound mdih the tmdg's of a 6g-tme; 
that a hen purifies herself with straw after she has 
laid an egg; that the deer buries liis east-i3ff horns; 
and that a goat stops the whole herd by holding 
a branch of the sea-liolly in Ms mouth. They 
sought to account for such things without stopping 
to ask. Are they true ? Nature w^as too novel, or 
else too fearful, to them to be deliberately pur¬ 
sued and hunted down. Their youthful Joy in 
her, or their dread and awe in her presence, may 
be better than our scientific satisfaetioo, or cool won¬ 
der, or our vague, mysterious sense of ‘'something 
far more deeply interfo^d yet we cannot ehan^ 
£S 
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with them if we would, and I, for one, would not if 
I could. Science does not mar nature. The railroad, 
Thoreau found, after all, to be about the wildest 
road he knew of, and the telegraph wires the best 
seolian harp out of doors. Study of nature deepens 
the mystery and the charm because it removes the 
horizon farther off. We cease to fear, perhaps, but 
how can one cease to marvel and to love ? 

The fields and woods and waters about one are 
a book from which he may draw exhaustless enter¬ 
tainment, if he will. One must not only learn 
the writing, he must translate the language, the 
signs, and the hieroglyphics. It is a very quaint 
and elliptical writing, and much must be supplied 
by the wit of the translator. At any rate, the les¬ 
son is to be well conned. Gilbert White said that 
that locality would be found the richest in zoolo¬ 
gical or botanical specimens which was most 
thoroughly examined. For more than forty years 
he studied the ornithology of his district without 
exhausting the subject. I thought I knew my own 
tramping-ground pretty well, but one April day, 
^hen I looked a little closer than usual into a small 
semi-stagnant lakelet where I had peered a hundred 
times before, I suddenly discovered scores of little 
creatures that were as new to me as so many 
nymphs would have been. They were partly fish¬ 
shaped, from an inch to an inch and a half long, 
semi-transparent, with a dark brownish line visible 
M 
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tlie ciilire Iciiglli of them (appiin^ntly the tlmmd 
upon \vhi(‘li the life of llie aninuil hung, and hy 
which its all hut inipiilpiihle frame wiw lu^hl lo» 
getluT), and Hiispcaiding tliemselvcH in llie water, or 
iin|K'lling theniselves swiftly forward hy mt'ans of 
a doulde row of {i!H\ waving, hairdike appeiuliigen, 
that arose fnan what appeared to he tlie hack, — 
a kind of undulating, pappus-like wings. What was 
it? I <lid md know. None of my friends or seien- 
tifi<* a<*<piaintanc*eH knew. I wrote to a hwned mail, 
an authority upcai fish, (k'm’rihing the ereature 
as well as I <*oukl. lie replied tfiat it was only a 
familiar sptH’k'H of phylloptHham cTUsiiM^eim, known 
as luihmnrhiiniH vernal 

I nnnemher tlmt our guide in tim Maine woods, 
smug I had names of my own for some of tlia 
plants, would often ask me the name of this and 
that flinver for wliieli he had no wor<I; and that 
when 1 eould re’s'll!! the full Ijitin term, it mmuxl 
overwhelfuingly eonvineing and Hiitisfying to him. 
It was eviilently a r<*lief to know that these olmeure 
plants of his native hcsdli liiid been found wortliy 
of II learned name, and that the Maine wikkIh were 
not so uneivi! and outlandish an they might at fiwt 
seem: it was a <*omfort to him to know that he did 
not live heyoiul llie reiu'h of iKitany* In like iiiim- 
ner I found siilisfiwdion in knowing that iriy novel 
fish hail Innai r<*rogni74al and worthily named; the 
title ctmfrrmi a new dignity at onre; hut when the 
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learned man added that it was faniiliarlv (‘ulh^d tlie 
“ fairy shrimp^ 1 felt a deepcw plt‘asun\ Fairy- 
like it certainly was, in its ata-iah tmsuhslantial 
look, and in its delicate, down-like m<*ans of 1oc(h 
motion; but the lar/^e head, with its curious folds, 
and its eyes standing out in relief, as if on the 
heads of two pins, was gnome“lik(\ Proha! >ly I he 
fairy wore a mask, and wanted to appt^ar tiwrilde 
to human eyes. Then the creatures hu<l sprung out 
of the earth as by magic. I found some in a fur¬ 
row in a plowed field that had encroa<*hed upon a 
swamp. In the fall the plow had laam tliere, and 
had turned up only the moist earth ; now a littk* 
water was standing there, from whieli tlie April 
sunbeams had invoked these airy, fairy (Teatures. 
They belong to the crustaceans, but appareidly no 
creature has so thin or impalpable a crust; you <*an 
almost see through them ; certainly you van 
what they have had for dinner, if they have eaten 
substantial food. 

All we know about the private and <\ssential 
natural history of the bees, the birds, the fishes, 
the animals, the plants, is the result of c*los<% pa¬ 
tient, quick-witted observation. Yet Nature will 
often elude one for all his pains and alertness. 
Thoreau, as revealed in his joimial, was f<w yc^ars 
trying to settle in his own mind what was tlie first 
thing that stirred in spring, afUw the severe New 
England winter, — in what was the first sign or 
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puls(M)f refurning life iiuiuifc'sl: and IitMitn'ersnarH 
to have hi'cn quiti' stire. Hr etaild imi! iji'l liin salt 
on tlu‘ tail of thin hini. Ht» dii|.: thr 

he peen'd int<» tht* wiitcT, he fell with heiiniuhi’d 
hands for th<* nulit'ul lcaiv«*s of the plants iiiidi*r tin* 
siiovv; he in.sp<‘c’ted the Inids on the willows, tin* 
catkins on the ahit*rs; he wiait out hefort* din light 
of a March morning and remainiHl <int iift<*rdark; 
he watched the lielH*ns and niosses on the nwks; 
he listened for tin* birds*. In* was on the alert for 
the first frog(**C’an you he ahstihilely sure/* he 
says, ** tliat you have heard the lirni frog flint 
croaked in the township?’*); he sluc*k ii pin here 
and he stuck a pin tln*re, inn! t!n*re, iiinl still he 
could not satisfy himself. Nor can anyone. Life 
appears to start in Hevenil tliifigs simultiiiieoii.sly. 
Of a warm thawy <Iay in I’Vhrtiary the sninv is 
suddenly covered with myriads of mum fleiis look* 
ing like hlaek, new janviler Just spillisi there. Or 
you may see a wingial ins<*et in tin* atr. On the 
selfsame day tlie grass in the spring run and the 
eatkins on the alders will have started ii little; and 
if you look sliiirply, while piisniiig idong some shel 
tered inaik or grassy slope where the siiiiHhine lies 
warm on tlie hare gromnh you will prohahly see fi 
grasshopper or tw'o. Hie grass hiitf'hes out under 
tlie snow, am! why should not the gritsHliopper ? 
At any rate, ii few siieli liiirdy sjw*eiiiiens muy fa* 
found in the hitler purl of our milder %vintew 
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wherever the sun has uncovered a sheltered bit of 
grass for a few days, even after a night of ten or 
twelve degrees of frost. Take them in the shade, 
and let them freeze stiff as pokers, and when thawed 
out again they will hop briskly. And yet, if a poet 
were to put grasshoppers in his winter poem, we 
should require pretty full specifications of him, or 
else fur to clothe therd with. Nature will not be 
cornered, yet she does many things in a corner and 
surreptitiously. She is all things to all men; she 
has whole truths, half truths, and quarter truths, 
if not still smaller fractions. The careful observer 
finds this out sooner or later. Old fox-hunters will 
tell you, on the evidence of their own eyes, that 
there is a black fox and a silver-gray fox, two 
species, but there are not; the black fox is black 
when coming toward you or running from you, and 
silver gray at point-blank view, when the eye pene¬ 
trates the fur; each separate hair is gray the first 
half and black the last. This is a sample of Nature’s 
half truths. 

Which are our sweet-scented wild flowers ? Put 
your nose to every flower you pluck, and you will 
be surprised how your list will swell the more you 
smell. I plucked some wild blue violets one day, 
the ovata variety of the sagittata, that had a faint 
perfume of sweet clover, but I never could find 
another that had any odor. A pupil disputed with 
his teacher about the hepatica, claiming in opposi- 
£8 
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tion Hull it was swrc^t Hcxailtal. Somi‘ lu'patirns urr 
MW(M*!-sr<*nl<‘(l and some nre not, and tin* |H‘rfunH" 
is Htron^(‘r Honu‘ Hc‘a.snns than tillit*rs. Aftt*r tin* 
nnusually sc*v<tc winlt^r of IHHO HI, I ho varit*ty of 
!ie|«dic*a c‘ullisl tin* .sharp lolaal was inarktHlly swiad 
in nc^arly ovary onr of tho InnalrotlH of spcH’iinous I 
exanuncd. A luindfiil c»f tfirm oxhahal a most doli- 
cions perfume. I'ln* wlutc ouch Itiat Hcnson wort* 
Iarg(‘ly in the asc*cndant ; and prolailily the white 
.specimens id‘ both varieticH* one season with an- 
othi'r, will oftmH\Ht pn)ve Hweebscented. Darwin 
Hays a cmnsiderahly larger proportion tif white flowcrH 
are swcHd-Hcented than of any other c«4or. Hie 
only sweet vitdeis 1 can depend upon are white, 
F/o/a bhtmki and Viola and white? 

larg<*Iy predominates among our other odfWoiiH wild 
flowers. All the fruit in*eH have while or pinkish 
hlosHcinw. I ret*al! no nalivt* blue flower of New 
York or New Knglatid that is fragrant exiTpt in lint 
rare i^ase of the arrowdeitved violet, above refi*rred 
to. Hie earliest yelkiw flowers, like tlm ilaiideHoii 
ami yi^llow violets, are not fragriint. Litter in the 
season yellow is freiptenlly iieeompanied witli frie- 
gnmee, as in the evening priinriise, the yellow lfidy*H- 
Hlipper, hormsi bladderwort, am! olht^s. 

i\Iy retailers prolnibly reineinber that on a foriiiiT 
oeeasion I have mildly taken the jmet llryiiiit to 
ia.Hk for leading his renders to infer tlial flit* eitrlv 
yellow violet is HWiai-seeiifed. In view of the 
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capriciousncss of the in'i'l’iiino of (rrtaiii of our wild 
jflowcrs, I have d\mn<^ ihe past fc'w yiairs irlcd 
industriously to c*()iivi(*t inysi^lf of error in respiH*t 
to this flower, dlie rouiHl-hnived yellow violet 
was one of the earliest and most idiundant wild 
flowers in the woods where my youth was passcMl, 
and whither I still make annual pilgriuia|^ms. I 
have pursued it on mountains and in lowlands, 
in ‘'becchen woods ” and amid the hemloeks ; and 
while, with respeet to its earliness, it ov<uiak<\s the 
hcpatica in the latter part of April, as do also tlie 
dog’s-tooth violet and the chiytonia, yet Ihe tirst 
hepaticas, where the two plants grow side by sid(% 
bloom about a wet^k before the first violet. Ami I 
have yet to find one that has an odor that eould be 
called a perfume. A handful of them* imleed, has 
a faint, bitterish smell, not unlike that of the dan** 
delion in quality; but if every flower tliat has a 
smell is sweet-scented, then every bird that makes 
a noise is a songster. 

On the occasion above refcTred to, I also dis¬ 
sented from Lowcirs statement, in "*A1 Fnvsco/" 
that in early summer the dandelion blooms, in gen¬ 
eral, with the buttercup and the clover. 1 auj aware 
that such criticism of the poets is small ganK\ and 
not worth the powder. General trutlu and not 
specific fact, is what we are to expeci of tlie p<Hds. 
Bryant’s ‘"Yellow Violet” poem is tendcT ami 
appropriate, and such as only a nnil lover and ob- 
30 
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server of nature could feel or express; and I^owell’s 
“ A1 Fresco ” is full of the luxurious feeling of early 
summer, and this is, of course, the main thing; a 
good reader cares for little else; I care for little else 
myself. But when you take your coin to the assay 
office, it must be weighed and tested, and in the 
comments referred to I (unwisely, perhaps) sought 
to smelt this gold of the poets in the naturalist’s 
pot, to see what alloy of error I could detect in it. 
Were the poems true to their last word ? They were 
not, and much subsequent investigation has only 
confirmed my first analysis. The general truth is on 
my side, and the specific fact, if such exists in this 
case, on the side of the poets. It is possible that 
there may be a fragrant yellow violet, as an excep¬ 
tional occurrence, like that of the sweet-scented, 
arrow-leaved species above referred to, and that in 
some locality it may have bloomed before the he- 
patica; also that Lowell may have seen a belated 
dandelion or two in June, amid the clover and the 
buttercups ; but, if so, they were the exception, and 
not the rule, — the specific or accidental fact, and 
not the general truth. 

Dogmatism about nature, or about anything else, 
very often turns out to be an ungrateful cur that 
bites the hand that reared it. I speak from expe¬ 
rience. I was once quite certain that the honey¬ 
bee did not work upon the blossoms of the trailing 
arbutus, but while walking in the woods one April 
31 
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day I came upon a spot of arbutus swarming with 
honey-bees. They were so eager for it that they 
crawled under the leaves and the moss to get at the 
blossoms, and refused on the instant the hive-honey 
which I happened to have with me, and which 
I offered them. I had had this flower under obser¬ 
vation more than twenty years, and had never be¬ 
fore seen it visited by honey-bees. The same season 
I saw them for the first time working upon the 
flower of bloodroot and of adder’s-tongue. Hence 
I would not undertake to say again what flowers 
bees do not work upon. Virgil implies that they 
work upon the violet, and for aught I know they 
may. I have seen them very busy on the blossoms 
of the white oak, though this is not considered a 
honey or pollen yielding tree. From the smooth 
sumac they reap a harvest in midsummer, and in 
March they get a good grist of pollen from the 
skunk-cabbage. 

I presume, however, it would be safe to say that 
there is a species of smilax with an unsavory name 
that the bee does not visit, Smilax Kerbacea. The 
production of this plant is a curious freak of nature. 
I find it growing along the fences where one would 
look for wild roses or the sweetbrier; its recurv¬ 
ing or climbing stem, its glossy, deep-green, heart- 
shaped leaves, its clustering umbels of small green¬ 
ish yellow flowers, making it very pleasing to the 
eye; but to examine it closely one must positively 
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hold his TH)se. ll would 1 h' too i'nu'l ii joki* U^ 
odVr ii to uoy [htsou not ii(’(|uniut4Hl with it to 
sinoll It is likr thi^ vent of ii oluinu‘l houso. It 
is first cousin to tlu‘ trilliinns^ among llm jmHticst 
of our nativ<‘ wild flowers, and the sanu' had hlood 
crops <mt in the ptirph* trillitim <^r hirlhrtH)!, 

Nature will inelink' tin* <lisagre«*ahle anti n*pul- 
sivc also. I luivt' seen tiu* phallic* fungus growing 
in June tindc*r a roM^htrsh. 1 here was the ros<% 
and beneath it, springing from t!u*Siune nmultl, was 
this diahoH(*al (dfering to Priapus. With the* per¬ 
fume of the* roses into the open window eame the 
stemeh of this hideous parody, as if in in«K*kery. I 
rennoved it, and another appeared in the Hinne plaee 
shortly afterwimL The earthman was rampant and 
insulting. Pun is not d«*ad yet At l«*ast he stilt 
makers a ghastly sign lic*n* and tln^re in mitnrc*, 

11a* good ohservew of nature exists in fragmcuits, 
a trait lien* and a trait tliere. Kneh person sees 
what it eon<*efns him to see. Hit* fox -hunter ktanvs 
prfdty well tlie ways and linhits of the fca\ hut on 
any other suhjcsd he is apt to mislc*iid you. lie 
eornes to ms* only fox triilfs in whfdevcw he kwiks 
upon. Hie !ic*ednmtc*r will follow the hee. hut 
lose tlie liird Hie fanntw notes wliiit itfFisis his 
crops unci his eiirningH, and little else. Cliiimum 
people, Ht, Pi<»rre siiys, observe* xvilltotif reasoiiiiig, 
and the learned rt*iison witlioiit ohserving. If one 
cxiulcl apply to the observation of ftitimt* the seiimi 
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and skill of llie Soulh x4in(‘ricaii rasirrador, <n 
trailer, how much he would trac'k hiuiu'! Hu’s 
man’s eye, according to the a(‘counts of trnv(‘ltT.s, 
is keener than a hound's scent. A fugitive can no 
more elude him than he can eludt^ falc‘. His jXT- 
ceptions are said to he so keen tluit the displace¬ 
ment of a leaf or pebble, or tlie bending <lown of 
a spear of grass, or the removal of a little <lust from 
the fence, is enougli to give him the cli^w. lie 
sees the half-obliterated footprints of a thief in tlu^ 
sand, and carries the impression in his eye till a 
year afterward, when he again detcnds the same 
footprint in the suburbs of a <'ily, and thi‘ culprit 
is tracked home and caught. I knew a man blind 
from his youth who not only went about his own 
neighborhood without a guide, turning up to hi.s 
neighbor’s gate or door as unerriiigly as if he had 
the best of eyes, but who would go many miles on 
an errand to a new part of the c‘ountry. He seemed 
to carry a map of the townsliip in the l^ottom of 
his feet, a most minute and acxairate survey. He 
never took the wrong road, and he knew tlie rigid 
house when he had reached it. He was a miller 
and fuller, and ran his mill at night while* his sons 
ran it by day. He never made a mistake with his 
customers’ bags or wool, knowing eac'h maids by the 
sense of touch. He frightened a colored man wlmm 
he detected stealing, as if he had seen out of the 
back of his head. Suerh facts show one how deli- 
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cate and sensitive a man’s relation to outward 
nature through his bodily senses may become. 
Heighten it a little more, and he could forecast the 
weather and the seasons, and detect hidden springs 
and minerals. A good observer has something of 
this delicacy and quickness of perception. All the 
great poets and naturalists have it. Agassiz traces 
the glaciers like a rastreador; and Darwin misses 
no step that the slow but tireless gods of physical 
change have taken, no matter how they cross or 
retrace their course. In the obscure fish-worm he 
sees an agent that has kneaded and leavened the 
soil like giant hands. 

One secret of success in observing nature is 
capacity to take a hint; a hair may show where a 
lion is hid. One must put this and that together, 
and value bits and shreds. Much alloy exists with 
the truth. The gold of nature does not look like 
gold at the first glance. It must be smelted and 
refined in the mind of the observer. And one 
must crush mountains of quartz and wash hills of 
sand to get it. To know the indications is the 
main matter. People who do not know the secret 
are eager to take a walk with the observer to find 
where the mine is that contains such nuggets, little 
knowing that his ore-bed is but a gravel-heap to 
them. How insignificant appear most of the facts 
which one sees in his walks, in the life of the 
birds, the flowers, the animals, or in the phases of 
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the landscape, or the look of the sky! — insignifi 
cant until they are put through some mental o 
emotional process and their true value appears. 
The diamond looks like a pebble until it is cut. 
One goes to Nature only for hints and half truths. 
Her facts are crude until you have absorbed them 
or translated them. Then the ideal steals in and 
lends a charm in spite of one. It is not so much 
what we see as what the thing seen suggests. We 
all see about the same ; to one it means much, to 
another little. A fact that has passed through the 
mind of man, like lime or iron that has passed 
through his blood, has some quality or property 
superadded or brought out that it did not possess 
before. You may go to the fields and the woods, 
and gather fruit that is ripe for the palate without 
any aid of yours, but you cannot do this in science 
or in art. Here truth must be disentangled and 
interpreted, — must be made in the image of man. 
Hence all good observation is more or less a re¬ 
fining and transmuting process, and the secret is to 
know the crude material when you see it. I think 
of Wordsworth’s lines: — 


“ The mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create, and what 
perceive;” 


which is as true in the case of the naturalist as of 
the poet; both “ half create ” the world they describe. 
3G 
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Darwin does something to his facts as well as Ten¬ 
nyson to his. Before a fact can become poetry, it 
must pass through the heart or the imagination of 
the poet; before it can become science, it must pass 
through, the understanding of the scientist. Or one 
may say, it is with the thoughts and half thoughts 
that the walker gathers in the woods and fields, as 
with the common weeds and coarser wild flowers 
which he plucks for a bouquet, — wild carrot, 
purple aster, moth mullein, sedge, grass, etc.: they 
look common and uninteresting enough there in the 
fields, but the moment he separates them from the 
tangled mass, and brings them indoors, and places 
them in a vase, say of some choice glass, amid 
artificial things, — behold, how beautiful! They 
have an added charm and significance at once; they 
are defined and identified, and what was common 
and familiar becomes unexpectedly attractive. The 
writer’s style, the quality of mind he brings, is the 
vase in which his commonplace impressions and 
incidents are made to appear so beautiful and sig¬ 
nificant. 

Man can have but one interest in nature, namely, 
to see himself reflected or interpreted there, and we 
quickly neglect both poet and philosopher who fail 
to satisfy, in some measure, this feeling. 
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M OW tlu‘ <‘\jirrH?4iftii iif Itir |nii«% in 

, fuel of all thr rtmiforii** from Unit of tlio 
litH'icIuous trr«»s! Not clitr«*rriit iniTrly !»y rriwoii of 
<*olor iiiul hut hv rt^UHoii of foriiu llir do- 

<‘i<lnoUH trors luivr |crt*iitor diviTHily i»f tliry 

tend to hriiiM’h emllt'.HHlv; they divide mid ?*iilidivide 
until the ori|(iiiid trunk in ioht in « of liiiihM. 

Not HO the {lint* mid eongomT^, Here the iiiiiiii 
tiling in the c'mitrid ’^luift ; there i’4 one doiiiitiitiil 
slioot whic*h leiidn idl the rent. iiml mdiirli jMiitil^ the 
tree iipwiird ; the nriidmil IvjM* h never depiirtinl 
fniin: the ^houf out iit iif*iir!y right aiigle*4 

to the trunk* mid in reguhir wliorh; ttii^ iiiitiii 

Htein IH iun*er ilivided uiileHM Home lieeident idjiH the 
leading Khmit* when two HriHUithiry t»riiiielirH mull 
often rine ujiiind lend the free forwiird, The pine 
hm no {Miwer to devrhip new liudn, new ^ihooln* like 
the tle<*ifhioUH no powu^r of 'ijiiiiitmieoiiH %iiri- 

tttion to meet new eKigeneien, tirw rwjiiinmieiit.». 
It %% iiM it were* eiint in ii mould. iN hiidH. it^ 
hriiiielieH, munir in regiitiir xrriv* fiml idler ii regiiliir 
piitteni. Ifiterriipl thi^ try to viiry Ihi^ piil* 
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tern, and the tree is powerless to adapt itself to any 
other. Victor Hugo, in his old age, compared him¬ 
self to a tree that had been many times cut down, 
but which always sprouted again. But the pines do 
not spraut again. The spontaneous development of 
a new bud or a new shoot rarely or never occurs. 
The hemlock seems to be under the same law. I 
have cut away all the branches, and rubbed away 
all the buds, of a young sapling of this species, and 
found the tree, a year and a half later, full of life, 
but with no leaf or bud upon it. It could not break 
the spell. One bud would have released it and set 
its currents going again, but it was powerless to 
develop it. Remove the bud, or the new growth 
from the end of the central shaft of the branch of 
a pine, and in a year or two the branch will die 
back to the next joint; remove the whorl of branches 
here, and it will die back to the next whorl, and 
so on. 

When you cut the top of a pine or a spruce, re¬ 
moving the central and leading shaft, the tree does 
not develop and send forth a new one to take the 
place of the old, but a branch from the next in 
rank, that is, from the next whorl of limbs, is pro¬ 
moted to take the lead. It is curious to witness 
this limb rise up and get into position. One season 
I cut off the tops of some young hemlocks that 
were about ten feet high, that I had balled in the 
winter and had moved into position for a hedge. 
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Tlie Hrrir.s a! hraiH’lirs cnnisisItMl of llireo flint 
nlnif tHii nearly hoiT/oiitally. As time' piisscsl, one 
of tliesc' branehevs, np|ian*iitly the most vigorons^ 
began to lift ifst'lf up \t*ry slowly hnviird the pliu'e 
oeeupital by tht' IckhI hauler* third year il stood 

lit an fiii|.^le about hirtydivi' degnass ; the fourth 
year it had gained iitioul Iiidf tlu' reinaining dis- 
taiua\ when tin* c’lipping s!u*ars again {*ul it elown. 
In live yc'iirs it would probably have asstiiued an 
upright position, A white pint* of jd»ait the same 
height loHi its etailral sliiift by a grub that devc'l- 
o{hh 1 fitiiit tiu* egg of an iiiseet* and ! eut il away. 
It rose fnan a wliorl of huir branelu'H, and it now 
devtilvetl upon one of these to take the lead, IVo 
of them, on oppositiwHithsH* wen* more vigorotiH than 
the other two, anti tt«« struggh* now Is ns to which 
of these! wo shall gain the niastery. lioth arc* rising 
up and liirfitng toward llu* vaefinl ehieftainsliip. 
find, iinU*.HHsontelliiiig interferes, the lrt*<*will proba- 
bly bei^otiie forked and let! upward by two etpial 
bratudies. I shall probably humble the pride of one 
of the rivals by nipping its (‘entral shoot. One of 
tny neighbors liiis eut olT ii yellow pine about six 
ineheH in diiiiiieter, so as to leitvt* only one inrele of 
limbs seven or eight fet*l from the groiiiid. Il is imw 
the third year of the tft*e\s dts'iipitation, and one of 
this eirc»!e of Imrizoiitid limbs han risen up several 
feel, like* II sleeper rising from liis etnieh, and Heems 
lobe looking around iiaitiiriiigly, as iimeh m to «iiy: 
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‘"Come, brothers, wake up! Some one must take 
the lead here; shall it be I ? ” 

In one of my Norway spruces I have witnessed 
the humbling or reducing to the ranks of a would-be 
leading central shoot. For a couple of years the 
vigorous young tree was led upward by two rival 
branches; they appeared almost evenly matched; 
but on the third year one of them clearly took the 
lead, and at the end of the season was a foot or 
more in advance of the other. The next year the 
distance between them became still greater, and the 
defeated leader appeared to give up the contest, so 
that a season or two afterward it began to lose its 
upright attitude and to fall more and more toward 
a horizontal position; it was willing to go back into 
the ranks of the lateral branches. Its humiliation 
was so great that it even for a time dropped below 
them; but toward midsummer it lifted up its head 
a little, and was soon fairly in the position of a side 
branch, simulating defeat and willing subordination 
as completely as if it had been a conscious, sentient 
being. 

The evergreens can keep a secret the year round, 
some one has said. How well they keep the secret 
of the shedding of their leaves! so well that in the 
case of the spruces we hardly know when it does 
occur. In fact, the spruces do not properly shed 
their leaves at all, but simply outgrow them, after 
carrying them an indefinite time. Some of the spe- 
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cieH carry tluir leavers five* or h\\ ynifH. llic hern- 
leek cln^m ilH IcntvcH wry irrc«^ni!jir!y : tire vviiidH 
and the .sleriiiH uhip them t^fF; in wiiit<*r the Mmw 
bencatlii them m efieii r’evtninl with them. 

But the pine alunls lU halves periudl«‘itlh\ t!um|^h 
alwaya m it were .stealthily iind iimler caiver «>f the 
newer fnliage, d1ie wlhh* pim^ iiMiiilly sheds its 
leavcH in midsummer, tlmueh I have knin\ii id! tlie 
pineH to delay till OticilHua It h <in willi the new 
lave befnre it Ls nil with the tdd. h'rmn May til! 
near autiinm it carries twn crtipn nf leiivcH, last 
year’s ami the present yeiiFa. EmersmihH impiiry, 

** Ihiw tlif' siieretl pine-tree 
I'ii her eld Itaives new inyrinds/’ 

in framed in Htriel iicciirdiinct* with the fac»ts. It m 
to her M leaven timf she tidth tlie new. Only the 
new growth, the oiiterimrnt leiives, is curried nver 
till tlie iie.xt Hnmm, tlnin kct*jiing the free idways 
clothed and green. An iN inoulliii|r seiiHon up* 
pnaichen, these old leaves, all the rear ranks on the 
limliH, lagin to turn yellow, and a cureless ohnerver 
might think the tree wits stniek with deiitli, but il 
w not. The dct'ity slops junl where Iht^ growUt of 
tlie previous npring htgitm iind prrsenth the tree 
Htimds green ainl vigorous, willi a newly hud eiirpet 
of fallen leaves litaiealli it. 

I wtatiler why it is tlml the p!n«* liiw iiti iiiicaeiil 
look, a suggestion in snfiie way tif iiiilhpiity ? h 
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it because we know it to be the oldest tree ? or 
is it not rather that its repose, its silence, its un¬ 
changeableness, suggest the past, and cause it to 
stand out in sharp contrast upon the background 
of the flitting, fugitive present ? It has such a look 
of permanence! When growing from the rocks, it 
seems expressive of the same geologic antiquity 
as they. It has the simplicity of primitive things; 
the deciduous trees seem more complex, more het¬ 
erogeneous; they have greater versatility, more 
resources. The pine has but one idea, and that is 
to mount heavenward by regular steps,—tree of 
fate, tree of dark shadows and of mystery. 

The pine is the tree of silence. Who was the 
Goddess of Silence ? Look for her altars amid the 
pines, — silence above, silence below. Pass from 
deciduous woods into pine woods of a windy day, 
and you think the day has suddenly become calm. 
Then how silent to the foot! One walks over a 
carpet of pine needles almost as noiselessly as over 
the carpets of our dwellings. Do these halls lead 
to the chambers of the great, that all noise should 
be banished from them? Let the designers come 
here and get the true pattern for a carpet, — a soft 
yellowish brown with only a red leaf, or a bit of 
gray moss, or a dusky lichen scattered here and 
there; a background that does not weary or bewil¬ 
der the eye, or insult the ground-loving foot. 

How friendly the pine-tree is to man, — so 
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docile and available as timber, and so warm and 
protective as shelter! Its balsam is salve to his 
wounds, its fragrance is long life to his nostrils; 
an abiding, perennial tree, tempering the climate, 
cool as murmuring waters in summer and like a 
wrapping of fur in winter. 

The deciduous trees are inconstant friends that 
fail us when adverse winds do blow; but the pine 
and all its tribe look winter cheerily in the face, 
tossing the snow, masquerading in his arctic liv¬ 
ery, in fact holding high carnival from fall to 
spring. The Norseman of the woods, lofty and 
aspiring, tree without bluster or noise, that sifts the 
howling storm into a fine spray of sound; sym¬ 
metrical tree, tapering, columnar, shaped as in a 
lathe, the preordained mast of ships, the mother 
of colossal timbers; centralized, towering, patri¬ 
archal, coming down from the foreworld, counting 
centuries in thy rings and outlasting empires in thy 
decay. 

A little tall talk seems not amiss on such a sub¬ 
ject. The American or white pine has been known 
to grow to a height of two hundred and sixty feet, 
slender and tapering as a rush, and equally available 
for friction matches or for the mast of a ship of 
the line. It is potent upon the sea and upon the 
land, and lends itself to become a standard for 
giants or a toy for babes, with equal readiness. No 
other tree so widely useful in the mechanic arts, or 
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so beneficent in the e<‘ 0 !U>!ny of nature. House of 
refuge for llie winter i)inis, and inn ami hosttfirv 
for the spring and fall emigrants. All tlu* nortlunai 
(Teaturesarc more or less d(‘pendent upon tlu^pinc*. 
Nature has nuule a singular ('xeeption in the <*on- 
formation of the beaks of (rrlain ITinls, that they 
may the better feed upon tlie s(hm1s of its cones, as 
in the crossbills. Then the pine grosbeak and pine 
linnet are both nurslings of this tree. Certain of 
the warblers, also, the naturalist seldtau finds except 
amid its hranc^hes. 

The dominant ra(*es eoiac from tlie region of the 
pine. 

“ Who livelli by the ragged pine 
Fouiideth a heroic line;'* 

says Emerson. 

** Who liveth in the palace hall 
Waneth fast and spendeth all.’* 

The pines of Norway and Sweden sent out the 
vikings, and out of the pine woods of nortliern 
Europe came the virile barbarian overrunning the 
effete southern countries. 

“ And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o'er the palm and vine.’’ 

There is something sweet and piny about the north* 
ern literatures as contrasted with those of the volu¬ 
ble and passionate south, — something in tliem that 
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heals the mind’s hurts like a finer balsam. In 
readinp^ Bjornson, or Andersen, or Russian Turge- 
neff, though one may not be in contact with the 
master spirits of the world, he is yet inhaling an 
atmosphere that is resinous and curative; he is 
under an influence that is arboreal, temperate, bal¬ 
samic. 

‘'The white pine,” says Wilson Flagg in his 
“‘Woods and By-Ways of New England,” “hasno 
legendary history. Being an American tree, it is 
celebrated neither in poetry nor romance.” Not 
perhaps in Old World poetry and romance, but cer¬ 
tainly in that of the New World. The New Eng¬ 
land poets have not overlooked the pine, however 
much they may have gone abroad for their themes 
and tropes. Whittier’s “My Playmate” is written 
to the low monotone of the pine. 

“ The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, 

Their song was soft and low; 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow.” 

Lowell’s “To a Pine-Tree” is well known,— 

“ Far up on Katahdin thou towerest 

Purple-blue with the distance and vast; 

Like a cloud o’er the lowlands thou lowerest. 
That hangs poised on a lull in the blast 
To its fall leaning awful.” 

In his “A Mood,” his attention is absorbed by 
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this tree, and in the poet’s quest of the muse he 
says, —' 

“ I haunt the pine-dark solitudes, 

With soft brown silence carpeted.” 

But the real white pine among our poets is Emer¬ 
son. Against that rustling deciduous background 
of the New England poets he shows dark and 
aspiring. Emerson seems to have a closer fellow¬ 
ship with the pine than with any other tree, and 
it recurs again and again in his poems. In his 
“ Garden ” the pine is the principal vegetable, — 
‘"the snow-loving pines,” as he so aptly says, and 
“the hemlocks tall, untamable.” It is perhaps 
from the pine that he gets the idea that “ Nature 
loves the number five;” its leaves are in fiives and 
its whorl of branches is composed of five. His 
warbler is the “ pine warbler, ” and he sees “ the 
pigeons in the pines,” where they are seldom to be 
seen. He even puts a “pine state-house” in his 
“ Boston Hymn.” 

But, more than that, his “ Woodnotes,” one of 
his longest poems, is mainly the notes of the pine. 
Theodore Parker said that a tree that talked like 
Emerson’s pine ought to be cut down; but if the 
pine were to find a tongue, I should sooner expect 
to hear the Emersonian dialect from it than almost 
any other. It would be pretty high up, certainly, 
and go over the heads of most of the other trees. 
It were sure to be pointed, though the point few 
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could sec. And it would not he garndous and lond- 
mouthed, though it might talk on and on. Whether 
it would i>rea.eh or not is a ((uestion, hut I have 
no doubt it would he a iVagrant healing gospel if 
it did. I thiidv its sentencTS would l)e short ones 
with long pauses between them, and that they 
would sprout out of the subject independently and 
not connect or interlock very much. "Fhere would 
be breaks and (‘hasTus or maybe some darkness be- 
tween the lines, but I should expect from it a lofty, 
cheerful, and alFthe^year-round philosophy. Tlie 
temptation to be ora-eulur would no doubt be great, 
and could b<^ inon^ readily overlooked in this tree 
than in any oIIht. ''Flien, the pine being the oldest 
tree, great wisdom and penetration might be ex¬ 
pected of it. 

Though Emerson’s pine boasts 

My garden is the cloven rock, 

And my manure the snow; 

And <Irifiing aand»heaps feed my stock, 

In summe^r s scorching glow,” — 

yet the great white pine loves a strong deep soil. 
IIow it throve along our river bottom and pointed 
out the best land to the early settlers! llemnants 
of its stumps are still oec^asionally seen in land that 
has been given to tlu^ plow these seventy or eighty 
years. In Pennsylvania the stumps are wrenched 
from tlic ground by maelnnery and used largely for 
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fencing. IaucI upon their side, \vi(h their wide 
l)ran<*hin^ roots in the air, tlu'y form a l)a.rrier be¬ 
fore which even the houiKl-pnrsned (Uht may well 
pause. 

This at)original tree is fast (lisappcarin|i^ from the 
country. Its second growth seems to he a <legen- 
erate race, what tlie carpenters (*ontcinptuously <’all 
pumpkin pine, on acc*oimt of its softness. All the 
large tracts and provinces of the original tree have 
been invaded and ravished by the lumbermen, so 
that only isolated bands, and straggling specimens, 
like the remnants of a defeated and disorganized 
army, are now found scattered up and down tlie 
country. The spring floods on our northern rivers 
have for decades of years been moving seething 
walls of pine logs, sweeping down out of the wildei> 
ness. I remember pausing beside a mammoth pine 
in the Adirondack woods, standing a little to one 
side of the destroyer’s track, that must have carried 
its green crown near one hundred and fifty feet 
above the earth. How such a tree impresses one! 
How it swells at the base and grows rigid as if with 
muscular effort in its determined gripe of tlie earth! 
How it lays hold of the rocks, or rends them ammi- 
der to secure its hold! Nearly all trunk, it scxnns 
to have shed its limbs like youthful follies as it 
went skyward, or as the builders pull down tlieir 
scaffoldings and carry them higlier as the temple 
mounts; nothing superfluous, no waste of time or 
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energy, the one purpose to cleave the .empyrca;n 
steadily held to. 

At the Centennial fair I saw a section of a pine 
from Canada that was eight feet in diameter, and 
that had been growing, I have forgotten how many 
centuries. But this was only a sapling beside the 
redwoods of California, one of which would carry 
several such trees in his belt. 

In the absence of the pine, the hemlock is a 
graceful and noble tree. In primitive woods it 
shoots up in the same manner, drawing the ladder 
up after it, and attains an altitude of nearly or quite 
a hundred feet. It is the poor man’s pine, and 
destined to humbler uses than its lordlier brother. 
It follows the pine like a servitor, keeping on higher 
and more rocky ground, and going up the minor 
branch valleys when the pine follows only the main 
or mother stream. As an ornamental tree it is very 
pleasing, and deserves to be cultivated more than 
it is. It is a great favorite with the sylvan folk, too. 
The ruffed grouse prefer it to the pine; it is better 
shelter in winter, and its buds are edible. The red 
squirrel has found out the seeds in its cones, and 
they are an important part of liis winter stores. 
Some of the rarer warblers, too, like the Black¬ 
burnian and the blue yellow-back, I never find ex¬ 
cept among the hemlocks. The older ornithologists, 
Audubon and Wilson, named a “ hemlock warbler ’’ 
also, but this bird turns out to be none other than 
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the young of the Blackburnian (lescrilx'd as a new 
species and named for its favorite trc'c. 

All trees in primitive woods are less so(*iak lt*ss 
disposed to intermingle, ilia,n trees in groves or fitids: 
they arc more heady ; they me(‘t oidy on high 
grounds; they shake hands over the heads of ilua’r 
neighbors; the struggle for life is sharj)er and more 
merciless, — in these and other respects sugg(\sfing 
men in cities. One tree falls against a more stan(*h 
one, and bruises only itself; a weaker one it carries 
to the ground with it. 

Both the pine and the hemlock make friends with 
the birch, the ma[)k\ and the oak, and one of tine 
most pleasing and striking features of our autumnal 
scenery is a mountain-side sown broadcast with 
these intermingled trees, forming a eombinalion of 
colors like the richest tapestry, the dark gnxm giv¬ 
ing body and permanence, the orange and yellow 
giving light and brilliancy. 
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HARD FARE 

S UCH a winter as was that of 1880-81 — deep 
snows and zero weather for nearly three months 
—proves especially trying to the wdld creatures 
that attempt to face it. The supply of fat (or fuel) 
with which their bodies become stored in the fall is 
rapidly exhausted by the severe and uninterrupted 
cold, and the sources from which fresh supplies are 
usually obtained are all but wiped out. Even the 
fox was very hard pressed and reduced to the un¬ 
usual straits of eating frozen apples; the pressure 
of hunger must be great, indeed, to compel Reynard 
to take up with such a diet. A dog will eat corn, 
but he cannot digest it, and I doubt if the fox 
extracted anything more than the cider from the 
frozen and thawed apples. They perhaps served to 
amuse and occupy his stomach for the time. Hum¬ 
boldt says wmlves eat earth, especially clay, during 
winter, and Pliny makes a similar observation. In 
Greenland the dog eats seaweed when other food 
fails. In tropical countries, during the tropical 
winter, many savage tribes cat clay. It distends 
their stomachs, and in a measure satisfies the crav- 
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ings of hunger. During the season referred to, tlie 
crows appeared to have litlle else than frozen apples 
for many weeks; they hung a!)out ihe orchards as 
a last resort, and, after scouring the desolate land¬ 
scape over, would return to their cider with resig¬ 
nation, but not with cheerful ahuTity. I'hey grew 
very bold at times, and ventured (juite under iny 
porch, and filched the bones that Lark, the d<ig, 
had left. I put out some corn on the wall lu^ar 
by, and discovered that crows will not eat (‘orn in 
tlie winter, except as they (*an l>rcak up the ker¬ 
nels. It is too hard for ihcir gizzards to grind. 
Then the crow, not being pro[)erly a granivorous 
bird, but a carnivorous, has not the digc'siive, or 
rather the pulverizing power of the domestic fowls. 
The difficulty also during such a season of com¬ 
ing at the soil and obtaining gravehstones, whicli, 
in such cases, are I'cally the millstones, may also 
have something to do with it. Corn that has benm 
planted and has sprouted, crows will swallow n^ad- 
ily enough, because it is then soft, and is easily 
ground. My impression has always been that in 
spring and summer they will also pick up any 
chance kernels the planters may have dropped. Bul» 
as I observed them Llie past winter, they always 
held the kernel under one foot upon lh(' wall, aiul 
picked it to pieces before devouring it. Tins is the 
manner of the jays also. The jays, |H*rhaps, liad a 
tougher time during the winter iliau tljc crows, 
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becwise tht‘y do not vnl fisli ur tF'sh, !nit drjH*nd 
nuiinly upon nut.s. A frtiop thmn nniir fagniv 
to iny aslidicnip one* u hirh liiid jusl hmi 

uncovered by tin* tluiw, Inil tli«*y foiiud little t^xeepl. 
cinders for tlH*ir id^/itrd'^, wliirli, wms what 

tiiey wimfed. They liatl f«u*a|..^cfl nciirly all winter 
upcHi niy ntnj.^lilior'H corn crib, and pruliid»l\' their 
nullHtoiu*H wt‘n* «lull aiul iicialed rrplaein|^. They 
reached tin* corn tlu‘oii|di th<^ openiiii^ betwren the 
slats, aiul \vt*rc tlie envy «if the vnnvn, who walelictl 
tlicm from the near but darted not venture* 

up. Tfic cliiekadcc, uliieli i.n iin in.Heetiviiriitis binb 
will eat <*orii iu It will cairry ii kernel Iti 

the lindi of ii tree, where, Itehl bcfieiith its tiny 
foot, it wdll pt*ek out the e}e or i’liil of the eorii,™ 
the geniiiiiid part nidy. I !iii\e idso ^e^*t^ ffit* maio«b 
peeker in winter eat the lierrJes of the ptuson ivy. 
Quails will eat the fruit of the poinon .Hiiitme, and 
grouse art* killed with Ihiar crops disfendeii with 
tile leaves id the laurel CtriuiHe also eat the ber¬ 
ries of the bittt*r%Hweet. 

The genera! btdief lunong fsitinlry people that the 
jay hoanls up niits for winlt*r um* has probubly 
some foundation in fuel, thotigli «ine u iif a loss In 
know wlit*re lie could | lace hU .store?? so tlyit they 
woulfl not be pilf<*red by the iiiic*e iiiid the Mjiiiirels. 
An oltl hunter lc»ld me he iind seeii Jiiys stsTeting 
IkwHiuiIh in tt knothole in a tree. Froluibly ii 
red mjwirrel saw them* too, and Imiglied behind his 
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tail. One day, in October, two friends of mine, 
out hunting, saw a blue jay carrying off chestnuts 
to a spruce swamp. He came and went with great 
secrecy and dispatch. He had several hundred 
yards to fly each way, but occupied only a few 
minutes each trip. The hunters lay in wait to 
shoot him, but so quickly would he seize his chest¬ 
nut and be off, that he made more than a dozen 
trips before they killed him. 

A lady writing to me from Iowa says: “ I must 
tell you what I saw a blue jay do last winter. 
Flying down to th^ ground in front of the house, 
he put something in the dead grass, drawing the 
grass over it, first on one side, then on the other, 
tramped it down just exactly as a squirrel would, 
then walked around the spot, examining it to see 
if it was satisfactory. After he had flown away, I 
went out to see what he had hidden; it was a nicely 
shucked peanut that he had laid up for a time of 
scarcity.” Since then I have myself made similar 
observations. I have several times seen jays carry 
off chestnuts and hide them here and there upon 
the ground. They put only one in a place, and 
covered it up with grass or leaves. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of hoarding up nuts for future use, when the 
jay carries them off, he is reall}^ planting them. 
When the snows come these nuts are lost to him, 
even if he remembered the hundreds of places where 
he had dropped them. May not this fact account 
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in a measure for the oak and chestnut trees that 
spring up where a pine forest has been cleared from 
the ground? Probably the crows secrete nuts in 
the same way. The acorns at least germinate and 
remain small, insignificant shoots until the pine is 
cut away and they have a chance. In almost any 
pine wood these baby oaks may be seen scattered 
here and there. Jays will carry off and secrete corn 
in the same way. One winter I put out ears of 
corn near my study window to attract these birds. 
They were not long in finding them out, nor long 
in stripping the cob of its kernels. They finally 
came to the window-sill and picked up the loose 
kernels I scattered there. At no time did they eat 
any on the spot, but were solely intent on carrying 
it away. They would take eight or ten grains at 
a time, apparently holding it in the throat and bill. 
They carried it away and deposited it in all manner 
of places; sometimes on the ground, sometimes in 
decayed trees. Once I saw a jay deposit his load 
in an old worm’s nest in a near-by apple-tree. 
Whether these stores were visited afterward by the 
birds, I cannot say. Red-headed woodpeckers have 
been seen to fill crevices in posts and rails with 
acorns, where they were found and eaten by gray 
squirrels. Oregon and Mexican woodpeckers drill 
holes in decayed trees, and store them with acorns, 
putting but one acorn in a hole, but hundreds of 
holes in a tree or branch. 
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A bevy of quail in my vicinity got through the 
winter by feeding upon the little black beans con¬ 
tained in the pods of the common locust. For many 
weeks their diet must have been almost entirely 
leguminous. The surface snow in the locust-grove 
which they frequented was crossed in every direc¬ 
tion with their fine tracks, like a chain-stitch upon 
muslins, showing where they went from pod to pod 
and extracted the contents. Where quite a large 
branch, filled with pods, lay upon the snowr, it 
looked as if the whole flock had dined or breakfasted 
off it. The wind seemed to shake down the pods 
about as fast as they were needed. When a fresh 
fall of snow had blotted out everything, it was not 
many hours before the wind had placed upon the 
cloth another course; but it was always the same 
old course — beans, beans. What would the birds 
and the fowls do during such winters, if the trees 
and the shrubs and the plants all dropped their 
fruit and their seeds in the fall, as they do their 
leaves ? They would nearly all perish. The apples 
that cling to the trees, the pods that hang to the 
lowest branches, and the seeds that the various weeds 
and grasses hold above the deepest snows, alone 
make it possible for many birds to pass the winter 
among us. The red squirrel, too, what would he do ? 
He lays up no stores like the provident chipmunk, 
but scours about for food in all weathers, feeding 
upon the seeds in the cones of the hemlock that 
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still cling to the tree, upon sumac-bobs, and the 
seeds of frozen apples. I have seen the ground 
under a wild apple-tree that stood near the woods 
completely covered with the “ chonkings ’’ of the 
frozen apples, the work of the squirrels in getting 
at the seeds; not an apple had been left, and appar¬ 
ently not a seed had been lost. But the squirrels 
in this particular locality evidently got pretty hard 
up before spring, for they developed a new source 
of food-supply. A young bushy-topped sugar-ma¬ 
ple, about forty feet high, standing bestde a stone 
fence near the woods, was attacked, and more than 
half denuded of its bark. The object of the squir¬ 
rels seemed to be to get at the soft, white, muci¬ 
laginous substance (cambium layer) between the 
bark and the wood. The ground was covered with 
fragments of the bark, and the white, naked stems 
and branches had been scraped by fine teeth. 
When the sap starts in the early spring, the squir¬ 
rels add this to their scanty supplies. They perfo¬ 
rate the bark of the branches of the maples with 
their chisel-like teeth, and suck the sweet liquid 
as it slowly oozes out. It is not much as food, but 
evidently it helps. 

I have said the red squirrel does not lay by a 
store of food for winter use, like the chipmunk and 
the wood-mice; yet in the fall he sometimes hoards 
in a tentative, temporary kind of way. I have seen 
his savings — butternuts and black walnuts — stuck 
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here and there in saplings and trees near his nest; 
sometimes carefully inserted in the upright fork of 
a limb or twig. One day, late in November, I 
counted a dozen or more black walnuts put away in 
this manner in a little grove of locusts, chestnuts, 
and maples by the roadside, and could but smile 
at the wise forethought of the rascally squirrel. 
His supplies were probably safer that way than if 
more elaborately hidden. They were well distrib¬ 
uted ; his eggs were not all in one basket, and he 
could go away from home without any fear that his 
storehouse would be broken into in his absence. 
The next week, when I passed that way, the nuts 
were all gone but two. I saw the squirrel that 
doubtless laid claim to them, on each occasion. 

There is one thing the red squirrel knows uner¬ 
ringly that I do not (there are probably several 
other things); that is, on which side of the butter¬ 
nut the meat lies. He always gnaws through the 
shell so as to strike the kernel broadside, and thus 
easily extract it; while to my eyes there is no 
external mark or indication, in the form or appear¬ 
ance of the nut, as there is in the hickory nut, by 
which I can tell whether the edge or the side of the 
meat is toward me. But examine any number of 
nuts that the squirrels have rifled, and, as a rule, 
you will find they always drill through the shell at 
the one spot where the meat will be most exposed. 
It stands them in hand to know, and they do know* 
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Doubtless, if l)ull(^riiuls wcn-c* a main sourer of my 
food, and 1 wvre (‘ompt^lltsl to ^niaw into fiiem, I, 
too, should k\ani on whi<‘li sidi' iiiy bri^ad uas 
buliercMl, 

A hard \vint<u* air<‘<*f.s the (‘hipmuaks wry little; 
they are snu^ and warm in tlaur burrows in !ht‘ 
ground ami undcu* the rocks, with a iHumtiful ston‘ 
of lints or grain. I hav(‘ lieard of nearly a half’ 
busliel of chest nuts lieing taktm frtmi a singlt* dt*n. 
They usually hole in Novenibtu\ ami <!o not come 
out again till Mar<*h (u* April, imk\ss tla^ winter is 
very open and iniUL (tray Hcpurrcds, whim they 
have been partly domeHlic*ate<l in parks and groves 
near dwellings, are said to liidc their nuts here and 
there upon the ground, ami in wintt^r io dig them 
up from beneath the snow, always hitting the spot 
accurately. A pair of flying scpiirnds which 1 f>b- 
served one season in an umaanipied caninlrydiouse 
had a pile of largiN fine ehesliiuts inair their nest 
till spring, when the nuts disappearetl, Rdiey prole 
ably kept tliein till tla^ piTiod greateHt sciireity, 
and until their young made chanands up«»n tluan. 

The woodpeckers and ehiekiidees d<nibtlt*ss fiml 
food as plentiful during sm’erc^ winters as during 
more open ones, heeatise tht*y c'onfine their Matreli 
almost entiredy to t!u^ trunks and braiH’hes trees, 
where the latter pi(*k up tlu‘ eggs of inseets ami 
various mieroseopie titbits, ami wliere the* ftiriiier 
find their aceustonual fan* of eggs and liir%*ie also. 
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An enamel of ice upon the trees aloru^ j)uts an em¬ 
bargo upon tlieir supplies. At such seasons the 
ruffed grouse ‘‘ buds ’’ or goes hungry ; while tlie 
snowbirds, snow buntings, Canada sparrows, gold¬ 
finches, shore larks, and redjxdls are dependent 
upon the wmis and grasses that rise above tlie 
snow, and upon the litter of the haystack and l>arn- 
yard. Neither do the deep snows and the severe 
cold materially affect the supplit's of the ral)bit 
The deeper the snow, the nearer he is brought to 
the tops of the tender bushes and shoots. 1 see in 
my walks where he has cropped the tops of the 
small, bushy, soft maples, cutting Iheni slantingly 
as you would do with a knife, and (juiteas smoothly. 
Indeed, the mark was so like that of a knife that, 
notwithstanding the tracks, it was oidy after the 
closest scrutiny that I was eonvin<*(‘d it was the 
sharp, chisel-like teeth of the rah!)it. II(‘ leaves no 
chips, and apparently makes clean work of every 
twig he cuts off. 

The wild or native mice usually lay up stores in 
the fall, in the shape of various nuts, grain, and 
seeds, yet the provident instinct, as in tlic re<l 
squirrel and in the jay, seems only partly developed 
in them; instead of carrying these supplies home, 
they hide them in the nearest convenient phu’c. I 
have known them to carry a pint or more of hic’k- 
ory nuts and deposit them in a pair of boots stand¬ 
ing in the chamber of an outhouse. Ncmr the 
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chestnut-trees they will fill little pocket-like depres¬ 
sions in the ground with chestnuts ; in a grain-field 
they carry the grain under stones ; under some 
cover beneath cherry-trees they collect great num¬ 
bers of cherry-pits. Hence, when cold weather 
comes,' instead of staying at home like the chip¬ 
munk, they gad about hither and thither looking 
up their supplies. One may see their tracks on the 
snow everywhere in the woods and fields and by 
the roadside. The advantage of this way of living 
is that it leads to activity, and probably to socia¬ 
bility. 

These wild mice are fond of bees and of honey, 
and they apparently like nothing better than to be 
allowed to take up their quarters in winter in some 
vacant space in a hive of bees. A chamber just 
over the bees seems to be preferred, as here they 
get the benefit of the warmth generated by the 
insects. One very cold winter I wrapped up one 
of my hives with my shawl. Before long I noticed 
that the shawl was beginning to have a very torn 
and tattered appearance. On examination, I found 
that a native mouse had established itself in the 
top of the hive, and had levied a ruinous tax upon 
the shawl to make itself a nest. Never was a 
fabric more completely reduced to its original ele¬ 
ments than were large sections of that shawl. It 
was a masterly piece of analysis. The work of the 
wheel and the loom was exactly reversed, and what 
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was once shawl was now the finest and softest of 
wool. The white-footed mouse is much more com¬ 
mon along the fences and in the woods than one 
would suspect. One winter day I set a mouse-trap 
— the kind known as the delusion trap — beneath 
some ledges in the edge of the woods, to determine 
what species of mouse was most active at this sea¬ 
son. The snow fell so deeply that I did not visit 
my trap for two or three weeks. When I did so, 
it was literally packed full of white-footed mice. 
There were seven in all, and not room for another. 
Our woods are full of these little creatures, and 
they appear to have a happy, social time of it, 
even in the severest winters. Their little tunnels 
under the snow and their hurried strides upon its 
surface may be noted everywhere. They link tree 
and stump, or rock and tree, by their pretty trails. 
They evidently travel for adventure and to hear the 
news, as well as for food. They know that foxes 
and owls are about, and they keep pretty close to 
cover. When they cross an exposed place, they do 
it hurriedly. 

Such a winter as I have referred to probably 
destroys a great many of our half-migratory birds. 
The mortality appears to be the greatest in the 
Border States, where so many species, such as 
sparrows, robins, bluebirds, meadowlarks, kinglets, 
usually pass the cold season. A great many birds 
are said to have died in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
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vania, gainc-hirds. A man in (liaslcr 

C-omily saw a. fox <ligging in tlu^ snow: on examin¬ 
ing tlie spot, he round half a. dozen (luails frozen 
to death. (Same-hirds and nearly all olher l)irds 
will stand the sev<Test wealher if focal is plenty; 
but to hunger and eold !)olIu the hardiest species 
nuiy suecuinh. 

Meadowlarks often pass tlie winter as far norlli 
as Pennsylvania. A man residing in that State 
relates how, in the hiaght of the severest eold, three 
half-famished larks (‘arne to his door in (piest of 
food. He removed the snow from a small space, 
and spread the poor birds a lumdi of various grains 
and seeds, I'hev ale heartily, and returned again 
the. next day, and the next, each time bringing one 
or more drooping and half-starved cotnpanions with 
them, till tliere was cpiite a flock of them. Their 
deportmet\t idianged, their forms became ere(‘t and 
their plumage glossy, and the feeble mcndi(*a!its be¬ 
came strong and vivaxdous birds again. These larks 
fell in good hands, hut I am persuaded that this 
spec ies suffered more than any other of our birds 
during that winter. In the spring they wcTeimusu- 
ally late in making their appc^arancT, —the first one 
notcnl by me on I lie 0th of April,— and they were 
s(mr(‘e in my locality during the whole season. 

liirds not of a fc'ather flo(*k togcdlmr in winter 
Hard limes or a common misfortune makes all tlie 
world akin. A Noalds a.rkwiih antagonistic species 
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living in harmony is not an improbable circumstance 
in a forty-day and a forty-night rain. In severe 
vreather, when the snow' lies deep on the ground, I 
frequently see a loose, heterogeneous troop of birds 
pass my door, engaged in the common search for 
food: snowbirds, Canada sparrows, and goldfinches 
on the ground, and kinglets and nuthatches in the 
tree above, — all drifting slowly in the same direc¬ 
tion,— the snowbirds and sparrows closely associ¬ 
ated, but the goldfinches rather clannish and exclu¬ 
sive, while the kinglets and nuthatches keep still 
more aloof. These birds are probably not drawn 
together, even thus loosely, by any social instincts, 
but by a common want; all are hungry, and the 
activity of one species attracts and draws after it 
another and another. “ I will look that way, too,” 
the kinglet and creeper probably said, when they 
saw the other birds busy, and heard their merry 
voices. 
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THE TRACJKDIES OF THE NKSl'S 

rf'^HK life of tlu^ hinls, es]>e<*iiilly of o\ir niigrntory 
Bong-hirds, is a serit's of uclveiiitires and (»f 
liaiil)rca(!lh eseaiK*s l)y flood and fudd. Very few 
of iLem probably die* a natural <leatli, or even live 
out baif ilieir appointee! days. 1110 home instinet 
is strong in birds^ m it is in most ereatures; and I 
am canvineed tliat evtny spring a large number of 
those whieh have stirvived llie southern <’ampaign 
return to their okl haunts to breed. A Ooniusdicnit 
farmer took me out tindtu* his pc^ndi om» April <lay, 
and showed meaphcrliedunrs nest six stories high. 
Tlie same bird had no donI)t returiasl year after 
year; and as there was nnan for only one nest 
upon her favorite sludf. she had eaeli season ri'annl 
a new superstrindure upon the old as a foundation. 
I have heard of a white robin an idlano that 
nested several years in sms’ession in the suburbs of 
a Maryiaml city. A sparrow with a very marked 
peeuliarity of scuig I have hvurd several seascaiH 
in my own haidity. But the birds do not idl live 
to rettirn to tludr old haunts: the bobolinks and 
starlings run a gauntlet of fire from the Hudson to 
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the Savannah, and the robins and meadowlarks and 
other song-birds are shot by boys and pot-hunters 
in great numbers, — to say nothing of their danger 
from hawks and owls. But of those that do return, 
what perils beset their nests, even in the most fa¬ 
vored localities! The cabins of the early settlers, 
when the country was swarming with hostile In¬ 
dians, were not surrounded by such dangers. The 
tender households of the birds are not only exposed 
to hostile Indians in the shape of cats and collec¬ 
tors, but to numerous murderous and bloodthirsty 
animals, against whom they have no defense but 
concealment. They lead the darkest kind of pio¬ 
neer life, even in our gardens and orchards, and 
under the walls of our houses. Not a day or a night 
passes, from the time the eggs are laid till the young 
are flown, when the chances are not greatly in favor 
of the nest being rifled and its contents devoured, 
— by owls, skunks, minks, and coons at night, and 
by crows, jays, squirrels, weasels, snakes, and rats 
during the day. Infancy, we say, is hedged about 
by many perils; but the infancy of birds is cradled 
and pillowed in peril. An old Michigan settler told 
me that the first six children that were born to him 
died; malaria and teething invariably carried them 
off when they had reached a certain age; but other 
children were born, the country improved, and by 
and by the babies weathered the critical period, and 
the next six lived and grew up. The birds, too, 
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would no doubt persevere six times and twice six 
times, if the season were long enough, and finally 
rear their family, but the waning summer cuts them 
short, and but few species have the heart and 
strength to make even the third trial. 

The first nest-builders in spring, like the first 
settlers near hostile tribes, suffer the most casual¬ 
ties. A large proportion of the nests of April and 
May are destroyed; their enemies have been many 
months without eggs, and their appetites are keen 
for them. It is a time, too, when other food is 
scarce, and the crows and squirrels are hard put. 
But the second nests of June, and still more the 
nests of July and August, are seldom molested. 
It is rarely that the nest of the goldfinch or the 
cedar-bird is harried. 

My neighborhood on the Hudson is perhaps ex¬ 
ceptionally unfavorable as a breeding haunt for 
birds, owing to the abundance of fish crows and of 
red squirrels; and the season of which this chapter 
is mainly a chronicle, the season of 1881, seems to 
have been a black-letter one even for this place, for 
at least nine nests out of every ten that I observed 
during that spring and summer failed of their 
proper issue. From the first nest I noted, which 
was that of a bluebird, — built (very imprudently, 
I thought at the time) in a squirrel-hole in a 
decayed apple-tree, about the last of April, and 
which came to naught, even the mother bird, I 
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suspect, pcrisliing by a violent <l(^ath,—to tlie last,i 
which was that of a snowbird, obsi‘rv<Hl in Auf!;nst, 
among the Catskills, deftly eon<*ealed in a mossy 
bank by the side of a road that skirled a wood, 
where the tall thimble blaeklxnTies grew in abun¬ 
dance, and from which the last young one was 
taken, when it was about half grown, l)y some 
nocturnal walker or daylight prowlcT, some un¬ 
toward fate seemed hovering about them. It was 
a season of (‘alamities, of violc^nt (heaths, of pillage 
and massacre, among our feathered luaghbors. For 
the first time I noticed that the orioles were not 
safe in their strong pendcait nests. Idiree broods 
were started in the apphvtrees, only a few yards 
from the house, where, for several previous seasons, 
the birds had nested wilhout molestation ; but this 
time the young were all destroyed when about half 
grown. Their chirping and ehaltering, \vhi(*h was 
so noticeable one day, suddenly <*eased the next. 
The nests were probably plundered at night, and 
doubtless by the little red serc'ceh owl, whi(‘h I 
know is a dciii'/en of these old oreliards, living in 
the deeper cavities of the trees. Hie owl (*ould 
alight upon the top of the nest, and easily thrust 
his murderous claw down into its long po(‘ket and 
seize the young and draw them forth. The tragcxiy 
of one of the nests was heightened, or at least made 
more palpable, by one of the half-fledgisl birds, 
either in its attempt to escape or while in the 
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c*lul(*lu\s <>f ih{‘ (‘fH'iny, Ix'ing and (‘nla.ngl(Mi 

in one of ihv hors(‘ hairs hy which !he n(\sl, was 
stay<Hl and lu^ld to tlu‘ liinh a.hov(\ Tlnax^ it hnn|^ 
bruiscxl and dt^ad, fo ils own eradh'. This 

nest was the llu'alrt' of another litlh' traj^edy later 
in the sc^ason. Scant' tinu' in August a hliu'hird, 
indulging its propensity to pcs'p and pry into holes 
and erevi(*(\s, alighted upon it and probably in- 
speeted tin' interior; but l>y sonu' unlu(*ky move it 
got its wings entanghsl in tins siunc' fatal horsediair. 
Its efforts tc) fres' itst'If appc'ared only to result ii^ 
its beiiig more' sc'eurefv and hopc'h'ssly bound ; and 
there it perished ; and llierc^ its fonm dried and 
embalmed by the summer iH'nls, was yc't hanging 
in September, the outspread wings and plumnge 
showing nearly as briglii as in life. 

A correspondent writes me that onc' of Ins orioles 
got entangled in a cord wliile bnilding her nest, 
and that, tliough by tin* aid of a laddc^r he reached 
and lilwriited lier, she died soon afterward. lie 
also found a chippie’’ fc*alled also ** hair-bird ”) 
suspendi»<I from a branch hy a hc»rse-hair, beneath 
a partly ecmstruetcsl m*st. I heard of a eedar-bird 
eauglit and dc'stroycsl in tlu' same way, and of tw<r 
young bluel)irds, around whose legs a horsediair 
liad become so tightly wound that the legs withered 
up and dropped off. Tht' hirds iHsaimc' fhslged, and 
finally left Ihc' uc\st willi the olliers. Such tragedies 
are probably <|uile (sniimon. 
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Before the advent of civilization in this country’s 
the oriole probably built a nuich deeper nest than 
it usually docs at present. When now it builds in 
remote trees and alon^ the borders of the wootls, 
its nest, I have noticed, is long and gourd-shaped ; 
but in orchards and near dwellings it is only a deep 
cup or pouch. It shortens it up in proportion as 
the danger lessens. Probably a succession of disas¬ 
trous years, like the one under review, would cause 
it to lengthen it again beyond the reach of owl's 
talons or jay-bird’s l)eak. 

The first song sparrow’s nest I observed in the 
spring of 1881 was in a field iindcT a fragment of 
a board, the board being raised from the ground a 
couple of inches by two poles. It had its full com¬ 
plement of eggs, and probably scut forth a l)roodof 
young birds, though as to this I cannot speak posi¬ 
tively, as I neglected to observe it further. It was 
well sheltered and concealed, and was not easily 
come at by any of its natural enemies, save snakes 
and weasels. But concealment often avails little. 
In May, a song sparrow, whkh had evidently met 
with disaster earlier in the season, built its nest in 
a thick mass of woodbine against the side of my 
house, about fifteen feet from the ground. Perhaps 
it took the hint from its cousin, the English spar¬ 
row. The nest was admirably placed, protc'cted 
from the storms by the overhanging eaves and from 
all eyes by the thick screen of leaves. Only by 
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patiently waleliin^ the suspicious hinl, ns slu' lin¬ 
gered near with food in lau’ hea.k, did I disc‘«)v<T 
its whereal)cmls. 'That hrcHal is siifi% 1 thought 1 k‘“ 
yond doul)t. But it was not: tlie nt\st was pillages! 
one night, eitlua* hy an owh <^r t'lse hy a ml that 
had eliinhed into the viiu\ seekifig an eniranee to 
the house. The iuoIIut l)ird, after rellcaiiug upon 
her ill-hiek ahoui a. wc‘<‘k, scaancal to n\HoIve to try 
a different system huiic's, am! to throw all ap¬ 
pearances of eo!i(‘t‘a]m(iit asides Sh(» built a nest a 
few yards from the house, beside th<‘ drivi\ upon 
a snasoth pie<*e of grecmswartl. Tliere was not a 
weed or a shnih (^r anything whate-ver to coneeiil it 
or mark its site. I1u* stnuiure was (sjutpleted, and 
incubation had hc'gtuu hc'fon? I disctw’f'ri'tl wliat 
was going on. ** Well, well," I said, looking down 
upon the bird ahuosi at my fcs^l, tliis is going to 
the other extrmne inckssl : now the c^ats will have 
you.” Hie ilesperale little bird sal th<u*e day after 
clay, looking like a brown Im! prc^sstal denvn in thc^ 
short green grass. As the wi^atlier grenv hot, tier 
position hecamie very trying. It was no longer a 
cpiestion of keeping the* (*ggs warm hut of kee*ping 
tliein from roasting. Tliesun had no ini'n-y <m her, 
and she fairly panles! in tlie mieidh* of the* day. 
In HUeh an emc‘rg<*ney tin* male robin has hewn 
known to perc*h ahe»ve tin* silling rc*malf* and shade 
h(*r witli his outstretc'lied wings. But in tliis ease 
there was no jweh for lln* male bird, had he been 
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disposed to make a sunshade of himself. I thought 
to lend a hand in this direction myself, and so 
stuck a leafy twig beside the nest. This was prob¬ 
ably an unwise interference: it guided disaster to 
the spot; the nest was broken up, and the mother 
bird was probably caught, as I never saw her after¬ 
ward. 

For several previous summers a pair of kingbirds 
had reared, unmolested, a brood of young in an 
apple-tree, only a few yards from the house; but 
during this season disaster overtook them also. 
The nest was completed, the eggs laid, and incu¬ 
bation had just begun, when, one morning about 
sunrise, I heard loud cries of distress and alarm 
proceed from the old apple-tree. Looking out 
of the window, I saw a crow, v/hich I knew to be 
a fish crow, perched upon the edge of the nest, has¬ 
tily bolting the eggs. The parent birds, usually so 
ready for the attack, seemed overcome with grief 
and alarm. They fluttered about in the most help¬ 
less and bewildered manner, and it was not till the 
robber fled on my approach that they recovered 
themselves and charged upon him. The crow scur¬ 
ried away with upturned, threatening head, the 
furious kingbirds fairly upon his back. The pair 
lingered around their desecrated nest for several 
daj^, almost silent, and saddened by their loss, and 
then disappeared. They probably made another 
trial elsewhere. 
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1110 fish (TOW fishers only wlu'n it luiH tI(\strov(Ml 
all the ('ggs and youn^ l>ir(Ls it can find. It in tin* 
most d(‘S|)ical)le thi(d‘ and robber junon|^ <mr feiith- 
m‘d cri'aturcs. From May to August it is gori^nal 
with the fhal^clin^^s of the n<\st. It is hnlunate 
that its ran^m is so runilcab In size it is smalliT 
than the conunoii crow, and it is a niucdi h'ss noble 
and dignified bird. Its caw is W(‘ak and feminine, 
--a sort of split and abortive caw, that stamps it 
the simak-thief it is. ddiis (‘row is comino!i fartluT 
south, but is not found in this Slate, so far as I 
have observed, except in the vulh'y <^f the Hudson. 

One season a pair of them built a nest in a Nor¬ 
way spruces that stood amid a dense growth (jf other 
ornamental trees ncuir a large tnuH’cupied house. 
They sat down amid phmty. I1ie wolf estahlished 
himself in the fold. The many birds robins, 
thrush(\s, fimdies, vireos, pew(H*H ■—tliiit sec'k the 
vieinity of dwellings (csspetaally of these large eomi- 
try residences witli tlic'ir many tret\H and park like 
grounds), hw tlie gnsdtu’ safety cd their iggs and 
young, were tlie easy and (amvenient vietims (»f 
th(‘se robbers. ''Flu'y plundenal right and left, and 
were not disturlKnl till their joiing were muirly 
fledg('d, when some laws, who liad long behwe 
markc^d them as lludr priz(\ rifkal tin* nc'sl. 

The Hong-hircls nearly all build low: llieir c*ritdb 
is mji upon tlie tnelop. It is ordy birds of prey 
diat fear danger from l>eIow more than from iihovet 
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and that seek the higher branches for their nests. 
A line five feet from the ground would run above 
more than half the nests, and one ten feet would 
bound more than three fourths of them. It is only 
the oriole, the wood pewee, the tanager, the war¬ 
bling vireo, and two or three warblers, that, as a 
rule, go higher than this. The crows and jays and 
other enemies of the birds have learned to explore 
this belt pretty thoroughly. But the leaves and 
the protective coloring of most nests baffle them as 
effectually, no doubt, as they do the professional 
oologist. The nest of the red-eyed vireo is one of 
the most artfully placed in the wood. It is just 
beyond the point where the eye naturally pauses 
in its search; namely, on the extreme end of the 
lowest branch of the tree, usually four or five feet 
from the ground. One looks up and down and 
through the tree, — shoots his eye-beams into it as 
he might discharge his gun at some game hidden 
there, but the drooping tip of that low horizontal 
branch, — who would think of pointing his piece 
just there ? If a crow or other marauder were to 
alight upon the branch or upon those above it, the 
nest would be screened from him by the large leaf 
that usually forms a canopy immediately above it. 
The nest-hunter, standing at the foot of the tree 
and looking straight before him, might discover it 
easily, were it not for its soft, neutral gray tint 
which blends so thoroughly with the trunks and 
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briUK^lu's of tnu's. hult'ril, ! Iliink flicn^ is no nnsl 
in I1 h‘ woods no arlnn'c^al nnsf sou oil 
Hic last one I saw was pcnidtad from llu' <*nd t>f a 
low hranclii of a niap!t\ that nearlygrazed |!h' elap- 
h()anls of an uiuis<sl hay ham in a haek- 

woods <‘lc‘arin|^n I in'eptal tlirough a (‘ra<‘k, and 
saw the old birds ftnal the nearly lledg<al youn|^ 
within a few inehc's of iny fae(\ And y<‘t llie c’ow- 
bird flruls this nesl and <lrops h(‘r parasiti<‘al in 
it. Her lat‘ties in this as in <^tlua* (*nses an^ probably 
to wat<*h thc‘ inov<nmaifs of tlic' panait bird. She 
may often Ix' setm seareliiiif^ anxiously through the 
trees or buslu's for a Huitabk* nest» yet slu^ may still 
oflener be secui perebed upon scum^ good point of 
observation watching tlu^ lurds ns th<*y eomeandgo 
about Iht. '"riien^ is no doubt that, in many <*as(*s, 
the eowl)ird makes rtM)in for luu* envn ilk'gilinude 
egg in the nest by reinoving om^ of tin* bird's own. 
When tlie eowbird finds tw(» or more I'ggs in a 
nest in whicdi slu^ wlslies to dep«Ksit Iut own, slie 
will rennnT one (d tbcun. I found a sparrow’s n(\st 
with two sparnnvks eggs imd ont^ eowbinTs i»gg, and 
another egg lying a hxit or so btdow it on the' 
grotmd. I rt'phnaal tlu' ejeeted egg, and tlie iwx\ 
day found it again remcnasb and anotlier eowbirel’s 
egg in its phnss I put if bac*k tin* second time, 
wlieii it was again c'jtsded, or eh'stroyecl, for I failed 
to find itanywlierex VcTy alert and stmsifive'lurds. 
like tlie warblers, often bury the strange' ('gg bc'ueiith 
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a second nest built on top of the old. A lady 
living in the suburbs of an eastern city, one morn¬ 
ing heard cries of distress from a pair of house 
wrens that had a nest in a honeysuckle on her front 
porch. On looking out of the window, she beheld 
this little comedy, — comedy from her point of 
view, but no doubt grim tragedy from the point 
of view of the wrens: a cowbird with a wren’s egg 
in its beak running rapidly along the walk, with 
the outraged wrens forming a procession behind 
it, screaming, scolding, and gesticulating as only 
these voluble little birds can. The cowbird had 
probably been surprised in the act of violating the 
nest, and the wrens were giving her a piece of their 
minds. 

Every cowbird is reared at the expense of two 
or more song-birds. For every one of these dusky 
little pedestrians there amid the grazing cattle there 
are two or more sparrows, or vireos, or warblers, 
the less. It is a big price to pay, — two larks for 
a bunting, — two sovereigns for a* shilling; but 
Nature does not hesitate occasionally to contradict 
herself in just this way. The young of the cow¬ 
bird is disproportionately large and aggressive, one 
might say hoggish. When disturbed, it will clasp 
the nest and scream and snap its beak threateningly. 
One hatched out in a song sparrow’s nest which was 
under my observation, and would soon have over¬ 
ridden and overborne the young sparrow which 
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came out of the shell a few hours later, had I not 
interfered from time to time and lent the young 
sparrow a helping hand. Every day I would visit 
the nest and take the sparrow out from under the 
pot-bellied interloper, and place it on top, so that 
presently it was able to hold its own against its 
enemy. Both birds became fledged and left the 
nest about the same time- Whether the race was 
an even one after that, I Icnow not. 

I noted but two warblers’ nests during that sea¬ 
son, one of the black-throated blue-back and one 
of the redstart,—the latter built in an apple-tree 
but a few yards from a little rustic summer-house 
where I idle away many summer days. The lively 
little birds, darting and flashing about, attracted 
my attention for a week before I discovered their 
nest. They probably built it by working early in 
the morning, before I appeared upon the scene, as 
I never saw them with material in their beaks. 
Guessing from their movements that the nest was 
in a large maple that stood near by, I climbed the 
tree and explored it thoroughly, looking especially 
in the forks of the branches, as the authorities say 
these birds build in a fork. But no nest could 
I find. Indeed, how can one by searching find 
a bird’s-nest? I overshot the mark; the nest was 
much nearer me, almost under my very nose, and 
I discovered it, not by searching, but by a casual 
glance of the eye, while thinking of other matterSc 
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The bird was just settling upon it as I looked up 
from my book and caught her in the act. The nest 
was built near the end of a long, knotty, horizontal 
branch of an apple-tree, but eifectually hidden by 
the grouping of the leaves; it had three eggs, pne 
of which proved to be barren. The two young 
birds grew apace, and were out of the nest early 
in the second week; but something caught one of 
them the first night. The other probably grew to 
maturity, as it disappeared from the vicinity with 
its parents after some days. 

The blue-back’s nest was scarcely a foot from 
the ground, in a little bush situated in a low, 
dense wood of hemlock and beech and maple amid 
the Catskills, — a deep, massive, elaborate struc¬ 
ture, in which the sitting bird sank till her beak 
and tail alone were visible above the brim. It was 
a misty, chilly day when I chanced to find the 
nest, and the mother bird knew instinctively that 
it was not prudent to leave her four half-incubated 
eggs uncovered and exposed for a moment. When 
I sat down near the nest, she grew very uneasy, 
and, after trying in vain to decoy me away by sud¬ 
denly dropping from the branches and dragging 
herself over the ground as if mortally wounded, she 
approached and timidly and half doubtingly covered 
her eggs within two yards of where I sat. I dis¬ 
turbed her several times, to note her ways. There 
came to be something almost appealing in her looks 
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and manner, and she would keep her place on her 
precious eggs till my outstretched hand was within 
a few feet of her. Finally, I covered the cavity of 
the nest with a dry leaf. This she did not remove 
with her beak, but thrust her head deftly beneath 
it and shook it off upon the ground. Many of her 
sympathizing neighbors, attracted by her alarm 
note, came and had a peep at the intruder, and 
then flew away, but the male bird did not appear 
upon the scene. The final history of this nest I 
am unable to give, as I did not again visit it till 
late in the season, when, of course, it was empty. 

Years pass without my finding a brown thrasher’s 
nest; it is not a nest you are likely to stumble 
upon in your walk; it is hidden as a miser hides 
his gold, and watched as jealously. The male pours 
out his rich and triumphant song from the tallest 
tree he can find, and fairly challenges you to come 
and look for his treasures in his vicinity. But you 
will not find them if you go. The nest is some¬ 
where on the outer circle of his song; he is never 
so imprudent as to take up his stand very near it. 
The artists who draw those cozy little pictures of 
a brooding mother bird, with the male perched but 
a yard away in full song, do not copy from nature. 
The thrasher’s nest 1 found was thirty or forty rods 
from the point where the male was wont to indulge 
in his brilliant recitative. It was in an open field 
under a low ground-juniper. My dog disturbed 
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the sitting bird as I was passing near. The nest 
could be seen only by lifting up and parting away 
the branches. All the arts of concealment had 
been carefully studied. It was the last place you 
would think of looking, and, if you did look, 
nothing was visible but the dense green circle of 
the low-spreading juniper. When you approached, 
the bird would keep her place till you had begun 
to stir the branches, when she would start out, and, 
just skimming the ground, make a bright brown 
line to the near fence and bushes. I confidently 
expected that this nest would escape molestation, 
but it did not. Its discovery by myself and dog 
probably opened the door for ill-luck, as one day, 
not long afterward, when I peeped in upon it, it 
was empty. The proud song of the male had ceased 
from his accustomed tree, and the pair were seen 
no more in that vicinity. 

The phoebe-bird is a wise architect, and perhaps 
enjoys as great an immunity from danger, both in 
its person and its nest, as any other bird. Its 
modest, ashen-gray suit is the color of the rocks 
where it builds, and the moss of which it makes 
such free use gives to its nest the look of a natural 
growth or accretion. But when it comes into the 
barn or under the shed to build, as it so frequently 
does, the moss is rather out of place. Doubtless 
in time the bird will take the hint, and when she 
builds in such places will leave the moss out. I 
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i)()l('(l hnl two lU'sls llu' sunuiicr 1 am speaking of: 
one in a l)ani failod of issiu\ on acoouiil of Uiorats, 
1 suspect, though ilu^ litlk' owl may have l)een the 
de])reclator ; I Ik* oiluu*, in llie woods, sent forth 
three youn^^ This latter nest was most charmingly 
and ingeniously phu'ed. I dis(*overed it while in 
<f|uest of pond-lilies, in a lon^, deep, level stretch of 
water in the woods. A larf>;e tree had blown over 
at the ed^e of the water, and its dense mass of up¬ 
turned roots, with the blach, peaty soil filling the 
inlerstices, was like the fragment of a wall several 
feet high, rising from the edge of the languid cur- 
resit. In a niche in this earthy wall, and visible 
and a(‘(‘essible only from the water, a pheebe had 
btiilt her nest and reared her brood. I paddled 
my boat up and catne alongside prepared to take 
the family aboard. The young, nearly ready to 
fly, were cpiite undisturbed by my presence, hav¬ 
ing probably been assured that no danger need be 
apprehended from that side. It was not a likely 
place for minks, or they would not have been so 
secure. 

I noted but oncn(\st of the wood pewee, and that, 
too, like so many other nests, failed of issue. It was 
saddled tipou a small dry limb of a plane-tree that 
stood !)y the roadside, about forty feet from the 
ground. Every day for nearly a week, as I passed 
by, I saw the sitting bird upon the nest. Then one 
morning she was not in her place, and on examina- 
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tion tile nest jirovcd (o he (nnptw rohlx'd, I had 
no (l(ml)t, by llie red sc|uirrels, as tiiey \V(a-t‘ very 
abundant in its vieinily, and ap|K^ar(‘d to niak<* a 
clean sweep of every nest, ddie \vo<k1 pi^wec^ bnilds 
an ex(|nisil.e nest, sliapcsi and finislual as if <*asl in 
a mould. It is modeled without an<l within witli 
equal neatness and art, like ilie nest of iIh^ lium- 
mingbird and the little gray gnal<*ateher. The 
material is mu(*h mon^ rc^rra.(‘lory than tliat us<ai by 
cither of tliese birds, lieing, in lh<^ pr(‘sent c‘ase, dry, 
fine cedar twigs; but thesc^were liound intonsliape 
as rounded and compata* as could be moulded out 
of the most plasli(‘ matcTial. In<!(*c*<l, tlic nest of 
this bird looks precisely like a largejuhcn-covered, 
cup-shaped ex(‘rescence of the limb upo!i winch it is 
placed. And the bird, while sitting, seems entirely 
at her ease. Most birds seem to make very hard 
work of incubation. It is a kind of martyrdom 
which appears to tax all tlieir powc^rs of midurancix 
They have such a fixed, rigid, predetermined look, 
pressed down into the n<\st and as motioidiss as if 
made of (!ast-irori. But tlu^ wood pewca^ is au cxciqv 
tion. She is largely visilile above tlu^ rim of the nest. 
Her attitude is easy and graec'ful; slie moves Iht 
head this way and that, and seems to take rn^tt^ of 
whatever goes on about lier; and if licr neighbor 
were to drop in for a little stMiid eluit, she could 
doubtless do her part. In fact, she makes liglit and 
easy work of what, to most other birds, is such a 
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BeriotiH and cngrossin|^ mailer. If il does not look 
like pluy with h(n% it at Ic'ust looks like leisure and 
<|uiet (‘onUanplalion. 

There is no ni\sl Imihlca* that sud’t'rs more from 
eixnvs and scjuirnds and otlun* (uunnies than the 
wotal thrush. It huihls as openly and unsuspi(‘i(aisly 
as if it l!ioU|^hl adl the world as hoiu'sl as itself. 
Its faviuatc' plac*e is llu' fork of a sapling, eight or 
ten f<H‘t fnmi Ihc^ ground wluuv it falls an easy prey 
to every nc‘sl-rohhi'r that eoni(\s prowling through 
the w«hh1s aiul grovc\s. Il is not a bird that skulks 
arul Inch's, like' IIh‘ (*all>ird, Ihc' brown thrasher, the 
chat, or the cTewink, and its nest is not <‘oneealcd 
with the samt' art as tlieirs. Our tlirushes are all 
frank, opcm-mariuen‘d birds; l>ut tlu' veeryand the 
hcwrnil build upon tiu' grenind, wliere they at least 
eseajH* the <*nnvH, ow ls, and jays, and stand a better 
ehanc't* to bt' ovcadookcal by tin* red scpiirrel and 
weasc'l also; while' tlic' robin sec'ks the protc'etion of 
dwellings and ontbuildings. For years I have not 
known tiu' nest of a wood thnisli to sueeeed. Dur¬ 
ing the sc'ason referred t(» I olrsc'rvc'd Init tw'o, both 
fippanmtly a sc'eond allc'*iipt, as the sc'ason was well 
advaneed, and bedh failures. In one easc\ the m\st 
was plaet'd in a brancT that an at^ph'-trcH', standing 
iH'ar a dwt*lling, held out ovi*r tlu' highway. 
hI met lire* was barc'ly ten ft'ei above the middle of 
the road, and would just t'sc'ape a passing load of 
hay. It was made eonspieuous by the use of a large 
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fragment of newspaper in its foundatioiu 
unsafe material to build upon in most (•as<‘s. \ 
ever else (he press may guanl, tins parfieiilar i 
paper did not guanl this nest from harm. It 
the egg and probably tlie (‘hiek, but lu^t IIh' fl 
ling. A murderous deed was eommittiHl iibtn 
public highway, but whether in the open <1^ 
under cover of darkness I hav(* no nuains cvf k 
ing. The frisky red scjuirn^l was dnublhs.' 
culprit The other nest was in a maple sa] 
within a few yards of tiie litth^ rust ie sum nun* 1 
already referred to. I'he first attempt of the se 
I suspect, had failed in a more set’hidtsl 
under the hill; so the pair had come up Heart 
house for protection, llie male sang in the 
near by for several days before 1 <*haneed I 
the nest. The very morning, I think, it was fini 
I saw a red squirrel exploring a tree but a fcn\y 
away; lie probably knew what the singing ii 
as well as I did. I did not see tlie inside «i 
nest, for it was almost instantly dc^serted, thi fi 
having probably laid a single egg, wliieh 
scjuirrel had devoured. 

If I were a bird, in building my nest I si 
follow the example of the iKdioIink, pliicmig 
the midst of a l)road mewlow, whc‘n» tliere wj 
spear of grass, or flower, or growth unlike an 
to mark its site. I judge that the bobolink vm 
the dangers to which I have advertetl ns few i 
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other birds do. Unless the mowers come along at an 
earlier date than she has anticipated, that is, before 
July 1, or a skunk goes nosing through the grass, 
which is unusual, she is as safe as bird well can be 
in the great open of nature. She selects the most 
monotonous and uniform place she can find amid 
the daisies or the timothy and clover, and places 
her simple structure upon the ground in the midst 
of it. There is no concealment, except as the great 
conceals the little, as the desert conceals the pebble, 
as the myriad conceals the unit. You may find the 
nest once, if your course chances to lead you across 
it, and your eye is quick enough to note the silent 
brown bird as she darts swiftly away; but step 
three paces in the wrong direction, and your search 
will probably be fruitless. My friend and I found 
a nest by accident one day, and then lost it again 
one minute afterward. I moved away a few yards 
to be sure of the mother bird, charging my friend 
not to stir from his tracks. When I returned, he had 
moved two paces, he said (he had really moved 
four), and we spent a half hour stooping over the 
daisies and the buttercups, looking for the lost clew. 
We grew desperate, and fairly felt the ground over 
with our hands, but without avail. I marked the 
spot with a bush, and came the next day, and, with 
the bush as a centre, moved about it in slowly 
mcreasing circles, covering, I thought, nearly every 
inch of ground with my feet, and laying hold of it 
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with all the visual power I could command 
patience was exhausted, and I gave up, ba 
began to doubt the ability of the parent bin 
selves to find it, and so secreted myself and v 
After much delay, the male bird appeared \v 
in his beak, and, satisfying himself that tl 
was clear, dropped into the grass which 
trodden down in my search. Fastening 
upon a particular meadow-lily, I walked str 
the spot, bent down, and gazed long and 
into the grass. Finally my eye separated t 
and its young from its surroundings. My f 
barely missed them in my search, but by ho 
they had escaped my eye I could not tell. P 
not by distance at all, but simply by unreco 
They were virtually invisible. The dark g 
yellowish brown dry grass and stubble 
meadow-bottom were exactly copied in tl 
of the half-fledged young. More than ihi 
hugged the nest so closely and formed such 
pact mass, that though there were fiive of the 
preserved the unit of expression, — no sing 
or form was defined; they were one, and I 
was without shape or color, and not se| 
except by closest scrutiny, from the one 
meadow-bottom. That nest prospered, a;? 
links’ nests doubtless generally do; for, i 
standing the enormous slaughter of the bird.'- 
their fall migrations by Southern sportsm 
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bobolink appears to hold its own, and its music 
does not diminish in our Northern meadows. 

Birds with whom the struggle for life is the sharp¬ 
est seem to be more prolific than those whose nest 
and young are exposed to fewer dangers. The 
robin, the sparrow, the pewee, will rear, or make 
the attempt to rear, two and sometimes three broods 
in a season; but the bobolink, the oriole, the king¬ 
bird, the goldfinch, the cedar-bird, the birds of prey, 
and the woodpeckers, that build in safe retreats in 
the trunks of trees, have usually but a single brood. 
If the bobolink reared two broods, our meadows 
would swarm with them. 

1 noted three nests of the cedar-bird in August 
in a single orchard, all productive, but each with 
one or more unfruitful eggs in it. The cedar-bird 
is the most silent of our birds, having but a single 
fine note, so far as I have observed, but its manners 
are very expressive at times. No bird known to me 
is capable of expressing so much silent alarm while 
on the nest as this bird. As you ascend the tree 
and draw near it, it depresses its plumage and 
crest, stretches up its neck, and becomes the very 
picture of fear. Other birds, under like circum¬ 
stances, hardly change their expression at all till 
they launch into the air, when by their voice they 
express anger rather than alarm. 

I have referred to the red squirrel as a destroyer 
of the eggs and young of birds. I think the mis- 
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chief it does in this respect can hardly be overesti¬ 
mated. Nearly all birds look upon it as their 
enemy, and attack and annoy it when it appears 
near their breeding haunts. Thus, I have seen the 
pewee, the cuckoo, the robin, and the wood thrush 
pursuing it with angry voice and gestures. A friend 
of mine saw a pair of robins attack one in the top 
of a tali tree so vigorously that they caused it to 
lose its hold, when it fell to the ground, and was so 
stunned by the blow as to allow him to pick it up. 
If you wish the birds to breed and thrive in your 
orchards and groves, kill every red squirrel that in¬ 
fests the place; kill every weasel also. The weasel 
is a subtle and arch enemy of the birds. It climbs 
trees and explores them with great ease and nimble¬ 
ness. I have seen it do so on several occasions. 
One day my attention was arrested by the angry 
notes of a pair of brown thrashers that were flitting 
from bush to bush along an old stone row in a re¬ 
mote field. Presently I saw what it was that excited 
them, — three large red weasels, or ermines, coming 
along the stone wall, and leisurely and half play¬ 
fully exploring every tree that stood near it. They 
had probably robbed the thrashers. They would 
go up the trees with great ease, and glide serpent¬ 
like out upon the main branches. When they de¬ 
scended the tree, they were unable to come straight 
down, like a squirrel, but went around it spirally. 
How boldly they thrust their heads out of the wall, 
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and eyed me and sniffed me as I drew near, —their 
round, thin ears, their prominent, glistening, bead¬ 
like eyes, and the curving, snake-like motions of 
the head and neck being very noticeable. They 
looked like blood-suckers and egg-suckers. They 
suggested something extremely remorseless and 
cruel. One could understand the alarm of the rats 
when they discover one of these fearless, subtle, 
and circumventing creatures threading their holes. 
To flee must be like trying to escape death itself. 
I was one day standing in the woods upon a flat 
stone, in what at certain seasons was the bed of a 
stream, when one of these weasels came undulat¬ 
ing along and ran under the stone upon which I 
was standing. As I remained motionless, he thrust 
out his wedge-shaped head, and turned it back 
above the stone as if half in mind to seize my foot; 
then he drew back, and presently went his way. 
These weasels often hunt in packs like the Brit¬ 
ish stoat. When I was a boy, my father one day 
armed me with an old musket and sent me to shoot 
chipmunks around the com. While watching the 
squirrels, a troop of weasels tried to cross a bar¬ 
way where I sat, and were so bent on doing it 
that I fired at them, boy-like, simply to thwart 
their purpose. One of the weasels was disabled 
by my shot, but the troop were not discouraged, 
and, after making several feints to cross, one of 
them seized the wounded one and bore it over, 
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and the pack disappeared in the wall on the other 
side. 

Let me conclude this chapter with two or three 
more notes about this alert enemy of the birds and 
the lesser animals, the weasel. 

A farmer one day heard a queer growling sound 
in the grass ; on approaching the spot he saw two 
weasels contending over a mouse ; both had hold of 
the mouse, pulling in opposite directions, and they 
were so absorbed in the struggle that the farmer 
cautiously put his hands down and grabbed them 
both by the back of the neck. He put them in a 
cage, and offered them bread and other food. This 
they refused to eat, but in a few days one of them 
had eaten the other up, picking his bones clean, 
and leaving nothing but the skeleton. 

The same farmer was one day in his cellar when 
two rats came out of a hole near him in great haste, 
and ran up the cellar wall and along its top till 
they came to a floor timber that stopped their pro¬ 
gress, when they turned at bay, and looked excitedly 
back along the course they had come. In a moment 
a weasel, evidently in hot pursuit of them, came 
out of the hole, and, seeing the farmer, checked his 
course and darted back. The rats had doubtless 
turned to give him fight, and would probably have 
been a match for him. 

The weasel seems to track its game by scent. A 
hunter of my acquaintance was one day sitting in 
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the woods, when he saw a red squirrel run with 
great speed up a tree near him, and out upon a long 
branch, from which he leaped to some rocks, and 
disappeared beneath them. In a moment a weasel 
came in full course upon his trail, ran up the tree, 
then out along the branch, from the end of which 
he leaped to the rocks as the squirrel did, and 
plunged beneath them. 

Doubtless the squirrel fell a prey to him. The 
squirrel* s best game would have been to have kept 
to the higher treetops, where he could easily have 
distanced the weasel. But beneath the rocks he 
stood a very poor chance. I have often wondered 
what keeps such an animal as the weasel in check, 
for weasels are quite rare. They never need go 
hungry, for rats and squirrels and mice and birds 
are everywhere. They probably do not fall a prey 
to any other animal, and very rarely to man. But 
the circumstances or agencies that check the increase 
of any species of animal or bird are, as Darwin 
says, very obscure and but httle known. 



V 


A SNOW^Sl'ORM 

fTHIAT in a ntriking line with whi(‘li Emerson 
JL opens his beautiful poem of llie Snow-Htorm: 

“ Announeed by nil the tnun|M*ts of the .sky» 
Arrives the stuw, aiub <Iriving o er tiie fields, 
St'eiUH nowhen^ to alight/* 

One seems to see the elomls pulling their ehwks as 
they Homul the cdiarge of tlieir white legions. But 
Uic line is more actairiilely desc'riptive a rain¬ 
storm, as, in both summer and winttT, rain is 
usually preceded by wiml. Homer, descTihing a 
snow-storm in Ins time, says : — 

** Idle winds art* lullet!.** 

Idle preparations of a snow-storm are, as a rule, 
gentle and (|uicd.; a marked liush pervach\s both tlie 
earth and llie sky. llie movcmumts of th«» <‘elestinl 
forc'es are nmllled, as if t!ie snow aln'inly pavcsl the 
w'ay of their <H>ming. IIhut is no uproar, no elash- 
ing of arms, no blowing of wind trumpetH. These 
soft, feathery, exquisite erystals are formed as if in 
the silence and privacy of tlie inner eloucbcdiam- 
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bers. Rude winds would break the spell and mar 
the process. The clouds are smoother, and slower 
in their movements, with less definite outlines than 
those which bring rain. In fact, everything is pro¬ 
phetic of the gentle and noiseless meteor that is ap¬ 
proaching, and of the stillness that is to succeed it, 
when ‘‘ all the batteries of sound are spiked,” as 
Lowell says, and ‘‘we see the movements of life as a 
deaf man sees it, — a mere wraith of the clamorous 
existence that inflicts itself on our ears when the 
ground is bare.” After the storm is fairly launched 
the winds not infrequently awake, and, seeing their 
opportunity, pipe the flakes a lively dance. I am 
speaking now of the typical, full-born midwinter 
storm that comes to us from the north or north- 
northeast, and that piles the landscape knee-deep 
with snow. Such a storm once came to us the last 
day of January, — the master-storm of the winter. 
Previous to that date, we had had but light snow. 
The spruces had been able to catch it all upon 
their arms, and keep a circle of bare ground beneath 
them where the birds scratched. But the day fol¬ 
lowing this fall, they stood with their lower branches 
completely buried. If the Old Man of the North 
had but sent us his couriers and errand-boys before, 
the old graybeard appeared himself at our doors on 
this occasion, and we were all his subjects. His flag 
was upon every tree and roof, his seal upon every 
door and window, and his embargo upon every path 
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and He (lown upon us, too, under 

tlie cover of suc'h a bright, S(TJipliie day,—a day 
that disarmed suspi(‘ion vvilli all but the wise ones, 
a day wiiliout a cloud or a film, with a gentle breeze 
from the west, a <lry, bracing air, a blazing sun that 
bnmght out the bare ground under the lee of the 
fenccH and farm4)uildings, and at night a spotless 
moon near her full. ''The next morning the sky red¬ 
dened in the east, ihcun became gray, heavy, and si¬ 
lent. A seamless cloud covtu'ed it. The smoke from 
the ehimneys went up with a barely perceptible slant 
towar<l the nortli. In the forenoon the cedar-birds, 
ptirple finches, yellowbirds, nuthatches, bluebirds, 
were in fkaiks or in c^ouples and trios about the trees, 
more or less noisy and locpiacious. About noon a 
thin white veil began to blur the distant sonthern 
mountains. It was like a white dream slowly de- 
H(‘ending upon them, dlie first flake or flakelet that 
rea<‘hed me was a mere white speck that came idly 
circling and eddying to the ground. I could not see 
it after it alighted. It might liave been a scale from 
the feather of some passing bird, or a larger mote in 
the air that the stillness was allowing to settle. Yet 
it was the altogether inaudible and infinitesimal 
trumpeter that annoumaxl the coming storm, the 
grain of sand tliat heralded the desert. Prcsenily 
another ft^ll, then another; the white mist was 
creeping up the river valley. How slowly and loiter- 
ingly it came, and how micToseopic its first siftings ! 
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This mill is boiling its flour very fim\ yem tliiuk. 
But wait a little ; it ij^ets <‘oarser by and by ; you 
begin to see the flakes ; tluT iiienaisi^ in mnulKTs 
and in size» and befon^ <uie o\*Io<‘k it is snowing 
steadily. The flakes (‘ome straight <lowru !)ut in a 
half hour they have a nuirked slant toward the 
north; the wind is taking a hand in the game. By 
nikbafiernoon the storm iseoming in regular pulse- 
beats or in verlieal wave's. The wind is not strong, 
but seems st<‘a<ly ; the pint's hum, y<‘t tlu're is a stud 
of rhythmit* throb in the nu'teor ; the air toward 
the wintl looks ribbed with steiidy-moving verth'al 
waves of snow. 1110 impulst's tra vel along like undu¬ 
lations in a vast suspendeal white eurtuin, imparted 
by some invisible hand there in the nortlieast. As 
the day declines the storm waxe's, the wind iaertuiscs, 
the snow-fall thickens, and 

** the liouse*niate*H sit 
Around the radiant firepliw’e, inelosed 
In a tumultuous privewy of storm/" 

a privacy which you feel otitside as well a.s in. Out 
of doors you seem in a vast tent of snow ; the dis¬ 
tance is shut out, near-by obje'cts are hlddeui ; there' 
are white curtains above yeui, and white seTC'cris 
about you, and you feed housed and seedmle'd in 
storm. Your frieiul leaves your eloor, and he is 
wrapped away in white obsemrily, <*aught up in a 
cloud, and his footsteps are obllterateHl. IVavelcrn 
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meet on the road, and do not see or hear each other 
till they are face to face. The passing train, half a 
mile away, gives forth a mere wraith of sound. Its 
whistle is deadened as in a dense wood. 

Still the storm rose. At five o’clock I went forth 
to face it in a two-mile walk. It was exhilarating in 
the extreme. The snow was lighter than chaff. It 
had been dried in the Arctic ovens to the last de¬ 
gree. The foot sped through it without hindrance. 
I fancied the grouse and the quail quietly sitting 
down in the open places, and letting it drift over 
them. With head under wing, and wing snugly 
folded, they would be softly and tenderly buried in 
a few" moments. The mice and the squirrels were 
in their dens, but I fancied the fox asleep upon some 
rock or log, and allowing the flakes to cover him. 
The hare in her form, too, was being warmly sepul¬ 
chred with the rest. I thought of the young cattle 
and the sheep huddled together on the lee side of 
a haystack in some remote field, all enveloped in 
mantles of white. 

“ I thought me on the ourie cattle. 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ wintry war, 

Or thro’ the drift, deep-lairing sprattle. 

Beneath a scaur. 


“ Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o’ spring 
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Deli^lited me to liear thee sin^. 

What comes o’ thee? 

Where wilt thou cow V thy cluttering wing. 

And close thy ee ? ’ ’ 

As I passed the creek, I noticed tlic white woolly 
masses that filled the water. It was as if soinel)ody 
upstream had been washing his sheep and the water 
had carried away all the wool, and 1 thonglit of the 
Psalmist’s phrase, ‘"He giveth snow like wool.” 
On the river a heavy fall of snow simulates a thin 
layer of cotton baiting. The tide drifts it along, 
and, where it meets with an obstruction alongshore, 
it folds up and becomes wrinkled or convoluted like 
a fabric, or like cotton sheeting. Attempt to row a 
boat through it, and it seems indeed like cotton or 
wool, every fibre of which resists your progress. 

As the sun went down and darkness fell, the 
storm impulse reached its full. It bec^aine a wild 
conflagration of wind and snow ; the world was 
wrapt in frost flame ; it enveloped one, and pene¬ 
trated his lungs and caught away his breath like a 
blast from a l)urning city. IIow it whipped around 
and under every (‘over and searc‘hed out every crack 
and crevice, sifting under the shingles in the allie, 
darting its white tongue under the kitchen door, 
puffing its breath down the (‘hirnney, roariiig through 
the woods, stalking like a sheeted ghost across the 
hills, bending in while and ever-changing forms 
above the fences, sweeping across the plains, whirl- 
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in e(l<li<‘S Ih'IuihI tlu' l>uil<lin<jjs, or spilo- 

fully up lln‘ir walls, in shod, takin^^ lh(‘ world 
enlirt'lj to ilsi^lf, and giving a 1 o(ks(‘ rain to its 
desire. 

But in the inornin^^ la^hold! 1 !h‘ world W'as not 
(‘onsunusl ; it was not tlu' besom of d(*slnietion, 
aft<'r all, but tiu' ^(‘uth^ hand of inenw* How 
det'plyaiid warmly and spotl(\ssIy Karlhls nakedness 
is elotlasl! tlu' ""wool’* of tlu' Psalmist, nearly 
two f4S‘l dts'p. Am! as far as warmth and [)ro(<‘<*» 
lion mv eonc’ermal, tluna^ is a gtaxl d(‘al of the 
virtui' of wool in su<*h a snow-fall. How it proleets 
tlie grass, tlu* plants, tin* roots of tin* trees, and the 
worms, inse(’ls, and sinalhu* animals in tin* ground! 
It is a vauatabh* fl<H*ee, beneath vvhic*h the shivering 
earth (""the fnw.en hills iu'IhmI with paim’Nsays one 
of our ycamg poets) is rc\storiHl to warmth. Wlien 
the temperature of tlie air is at zero, the thermome¬ 
ter, phu*ed at the surfac’e cd the grotmd beneatli a 
foed. and a half of smnv, woukl probably indicate 
but a few degnH\s below fn^e/ing ; the smav is ren¬ 
dered suc‘h a perfect non-<*ondu<‘tor of heal mainly 
by reason <d the <pianiity of air that is caught ami 
retained between tlie crystals, dlien how, like a 
flcHS’c <d wool, it rounds and fills out tin* Inndseapc*, 
iunl mak<*.H tin* leanest ami most angular field look 
smooth! 

Idle <lay dawned, and eontimied as innocent and 
fair as the day wliicdi had prcaasled,—two moun- 
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tain peaks of sky and sun, with their valley of cloud 
and snow between. Walk to the nearest spring run 
on such a morning, and you can see the Colorado 
valley and the great canons of the West in minia¬ 
ture, carved in alabaster. In the midst of the plain 
of snow lie these chasms; the vertical walls, the 
bold headlands, the turrets and spires and obelisks, 
the rounded and towering capes, the carved and 
buttressed precipices, the branch valleys and canons, 
and the winding and tortuous course of the main 
channel are all here, — all that the Yosemite or the 
Yellowstone have to show, except the terraces and 
the cascades. Sometimes my canon is bridged, and 
my fancy runs nimbly across a vast arch of Parian 
marble, and that makes up for the falls and the 
terraces. Where the ground is marshy, I come upon 
a pretty and vivid illustration of what I have read 
and been told of the Florida formation. This white 
and brittle limestone is undermined by water. 
Here are the dimples and depressions, the sinks and 
the wells, the springs and the lakes. Some places a 
mouse might break through the surface and reveal 
the water far beneath, or the snow gives way of its 
own weight, and you have a minute Florida well, 
with the truncated cone-shape and all. The arched 
and subterranean pools and passages are there like¬ 
wise. 

But there is a more beautiful and fundamental 
geology than this in the snow-storm: we are ad- 
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mitted into Nature’s oldest laboratory, and see the 
working of the law by which the foundations of the 
material universe were laid, — the law or mystery 
of crystallization. The earth is built upon crystals; 
the granite rock is only a denser and more compact 
snow, or a kind of ice that was vapor once and may 
be vapor again. “Every stone is nothing else but 
a congealed lump of frozen earth,” says Plutarch. 
By cold and pressure air can be liquefied, perhaps 
solidified. A little more time, a little more heat, 
and the hills are but April snow-banks. Nature has 
but two forms, the cell and the crystal, — the crys¬ 
tal first, the cell last. All organic nature is built up 
of the cell; all inorganic, of the crystal. Cell upon 
cell rises the vegetable, rises the animal; crystal 
wedded to and compacted with crystal stretches 
the earth beneath them. See in the falling snow 
the old cooling and precipitation, and the shooting, 
radiating forms that are the architects of planet and 
globe. 

We love the sight of the brown and ruddy earth; 
it is the color of life, while a snow-covered plain is 
the face of death; yet snow is but the mask of the 
life-giving rain; it, too, is the friend of man, — the 
tender, sculpturesque, immaculate, warming, fertil¬ 
izing snow. 
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A TAS11^ OF MAINE BIECII 

ri^lIE traveler and eainper-ont in Maine, unleSwS 
JL he penetratiss its more northern portions, has 
less reason to reimanhta' it as a pine-tree Slate than 
a bireh-tree State. Idie wliiU'-pine forc'sts have 
melte<l away like snow in the spring and gone down- 
streant leaving only patcdies here and there in the 
more remote and iriac(*essible parts. The portion of 
the State I saw— the valley of the Kennebec and 
the woods about M<ixie Lake --Inul l)een shorn of 
its pine tittiber more than forty years before, and 
is now eovcTtal witli a thi<*k growth of spruce aud 
<sHlar and various (kHhhious trevs. But the l)ir(h 
abounds, Inckjed, when th<‘ pine goes out the l)irc‘h 
comes in: the rac*c^ of inen suec'ceds the ra<‘o of 
giants. This tree lias great stay-at-home virtues. 
Let the Hombn% aspiring, mysterious pine go; the 
birch lias humbk\ every-day uses. In Maine, the 
paper ori'anoe birch is turnc'cl to more ae(‘ount than 
any othfT I read in CJibbon that the natives 

<d ancient Assyria used to txdebrate in verse or 
prose the lliree huiulred and sixty uses to which 
the various parts and products of the palm-tree were 
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applied. The Maine birch is turned 
accounts that it may well be called the ^ 

region. Uncle Nathan, our guide, said it 
especially for the camper-out; yes, aiiel 
woodman and frontiersman generally* It ^ ^ 
zine, a furnislung store set up in the WA-t ^ 
whose goods are free to every comer. 
equipment of the camp lies folded in it, % 

forth at the beck of the woodman's axe: terx't? "M 
proof roof, boat, camp utensils, buckets, eii » I 

spoons, napkins, table-cloths, paper for lott^ 
your journal, torches, candles, kindlixig-vv^^^^ 
fuel. The canoe birch yields you its vestmor^t? 
the utmost liberality. Ask for its coat, ara<I it 
you its waistcoat also. Its bark seems wr^ 
about it layer upon layer, and comes off with, 
ease. We saw many rude structures and c; 
shingled and sided with it, and haystacks cs 
with it. Near a maple-sugar camp there wo.s a. 
pile of birch-bark sap-buckets, — each bucricot ; 
of a piece of bark about a yard square, f oleic 
as the tinman folds up a sheet of tin to 
square vessel, the corners bent around ag'a-ins 
sides and held by a wooden pin. When, one 
we were overtaken by a shower in travclini?* tin: 
the woods, our guide quickly stripped lar^^c? s 
of the bark from a near tree, and we had es 
perfect umbrella as by magic. When the nrair: 
over, and we moved on, I wrapped mine aut>ot:] 
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like a lar^^e leather apron, aiul il shieldeil inyelolhes 
from the wet l)ush('s. Wluai we eame lo a spring. 
Uncle .Nathan would have a hircli-hark cup ready 
before any of us(‘oul(J ^ 4 ;et a tin oiUMUit of his knap¬ 
sack, and I think wat(n' nevcT tasti^d so swirt as 
from one of these l)a.rk cups. It is exactly tlie 
tiling. It just tits the motith, and it seems to |>;ive 
new virtui‘s to the water. It makes me thirsty now 
when I think of it. In our camp at Moxie, we 
made a lar^e l)irch-"bark box to keep the butter 
in; and the butter in this box, <a)vered with some 
leafy boughs, I think improved in flavor day by 
day, Maine butler needs something to mollify 
and sweeten it a little, and 1 think birch bark will 
do it. In camp Uncle Nathan often drunk his tea 
and (‘offee from a l)ark cup ; the china, closet in 
the birch-tree wa,s always jmndy, and our vulgar 
tinware was gcmerally a good deal mix<‘d, and the 
kit(‘hen maid not at all particular about (Hslnwash- 
ing. We all tricul lh(M)a,tmeal with the maple syrup 
in one of tlu'se dish<\s, and tin* stewed mountain 
(Tanberries, using a birch-bark spoon, and mnu'r 
found S(‘rvic(‘ better. Unck' Nathan dc'clarcsl he 
(*ould boil polat<K‘s in a bark k(‘ltl<‘, and 1 di<l not 
doubt him. Instead of stmding our soihal napkins 
and ta,ble-"sprea.(ls lo !h(‘ wash, we rolkal tlicm up 
into candles an<l torches, and drtnv daily upon our 
stores in the forest for new onc's. 

But the great triumph of the birch is, of course, 
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she bark canoe. When Uncle Nathan took us out 
under his little woodshed, and showed us, or rather 
modestly permitted us to see, his nearly finished 
canoe, it was like a first glimpse of some new and 
unknown genius of the woods or streams. It sat 
there on the chips and shavings and fragments of 
bark like some shy, delicate creature just emerged 
from its hiding-place, or like some wild flower just 
opened. It was the first boat of the kind I had 
ever seen, and it filled my eye completely. What 
woodcraft it indicated, and what a wild, free life, 
sylvan life, it promised! It had such a fresh, ab¬ 
original look as I had never before seen in any 
kind of handiwork. Its clear, yellow-red color would 
have become the cheek of an Indian maiden. Then 
its supple curves and swells, its sinewy stays and 
thwarts, its bow-like contour, its tomahawk stem 
and stern rising quickly and sharply from its frame, 
were all vividly suggestive of the race from which 
it came. An old Indian had taught Uncle Nathan 
the art, and the soul of the ideal red man looked 
out of the boat before us. Uncle Nathan had spent 
two days ranging the mountains looking for a suit¬ 
able tree, and had worked nearly a week on the 
craft. It was twelve feet long, and would seat and 
carry five men nicely. Three trees contribute to 
the making of a canoe, beside the birch, namely, 
the white cedar for ribs and lining, the spruce for 
roots and fibres to sew its joints and bind its frames 
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and the pine for pitch or rosin to stop its seams 
and cracks. It is hand-made and home-made, or 
rather wood-made, in a sense that no other craft 
is, except a dugout, and it suggests a taste and a 
refinement that few products of civilization realize. 
The design of a savage, it yet looks like the thought 
of a poet, and its grace and fitness haunt the ima¬ 
gination. I suppose its production was the inevita¬ 
ble result of the Indian’s wants and surroundings, 
but that does not detract from its beauty. It is, 
indeed, one of the fairest flowers the thorny plant 
of necessity ever bore. Our canoe, as I have inti¬ 
mated, was not yet finished when we first saw it, nor 
yet when we took it up, with its architect, upon our 
metaphorical backs and bore it to the woods. It 
lacked part of its cedar lining and the rosin upon its 
joints, and these were added after we reached our 
destination. 

Though we were not indebted to the birch-tree 
for our guide, Uncle Nathan, as he was known in 
all that country, yet he matched well these woodsy 
products and conveniences. The birch-tree had 
given him a large part of his tuition, and, kneeling 
in his canoe and making it shoot noiselessly over 
the water with that subtle yet indescribably expres¬ 
sive and athletic play of the muscles of the back 
and shoulders, the boat and the man seemed born 
of the same spirit. He had been a hunter and 
trapper for over forty years ; he had grown gray in 
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the woods, had ripened and matured there, and 
everything about him was as if the spirit of the 
woods had had the ordering of it ; his whole 
make-up was in a minor and subdued key, like 
the moss and the lichens, or like the protective 
coloring of the game, — everything but his quick 
sense and penetrative glance. He was as gentle and 
modest as a girl; his sensibilities were like plants 
that grow in the shade. The woods and the solitudes 
had touched him with their own softening and re¬ 
fining influence ; had, indeed, shed upon his soil of 
life a rich, deep leaf mould that was delightful, and 
that nursed, half concealed, the tenderest and wild¬ 
est growths. There was grit enough back of and 
beneath it all, but he presented none of the rough 
and repelling traits of character of the conventional 
backwoodsman. In the spring he was a driver of 
logs on the Kennebec, usually having charge of a 
large gang of men; in the winter he was a solitary 
trapper and hunter in the forests. 

Our first glimpse of Maine waters was Pleasant 
Pond, which we found by following a white, rapid, 
musical stream from the Kennebec three miles back 
into the mountains. Maine waters are for the most 
part dark-complexioned, Indian-colored streams, 
but Pleasant Pond is a pale-face among them both 
in name and nature. It is the only strictly silver 
lake I ever saw. Its waters seem almost artificially 
white and brilliant, though of remarkable transpar- 
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eiicy> I think I detected minute shining motes held 
in suspension in it. As for the trout, they are verita¬ 
ble bars of silver until you have cut their flesh, when 
they are the reddest of gold. They have no crim¬ 
son or other spots, and the straight lateral line is 
but a faint pencil-mark. They appeared to be a 
species of lake trout peculiar to these waters, uni¬ 
formly from ten to twelve inches in length. And 
these beautiful fish, at the time of our visit (last 
of August) at least, were to be taken only in deep 
water upon a hook baited with salt pork. And 
then you needed a letter of introduction to them. 
They were not to be tempted or cajoled by stran¬ 
gers. We did not succeed in raising a fish, although 
instructed how it was to be done, until one of the 
natives, a young and obliging farmer living hard 
by, came and lent his countenance to the enter¬ 
prise. I sat in one end of the boat and he in the 
other, my pork was the same as his, and I manoeu¬ 
vred it as directed, and yet those fish knew his hook 
from mine in sixty feet of water, and preferred it 
four times in five. Evidently they did not bite be¬ 
cause they were hungry, but solely for old acquaint¬ 
ance’ sake. 

Pleasant Pond is an irregular sheet of water, two 
miles or more in its greatest diameter, with high 
rugged mountains rising up from its western shore, 
and low rolling hills sweeping back from its eastern 
and northern, covered by a few sterile farms. I 
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was never tired, when the wind was still, of float¬ 
ing along its margin and gazing down into its 
marvelously translucent depths. The boulders and 
fragments of rocks were'seen, at a depth of twenty- 
five or thirty feet, strewing its floor, and appar¬ 
ently as free from any covering of sediment as when 
they were dropped there by the old glaciers aeons 
ago. Our camp was amid a dense grove of second 
growth of white pine on the eastern shore, where, 
for one, I found a most admirable cradle in a little 
depression outside of the tent, carpeted with pine 
needles, in which to pass the night. The camper- 
out is always in luck if he can find, sheltered by 
the trees, a soft hole in the ground, even if he has 
a stone for a pillow. The earth must open its 
arms a little for us even in life, if we are to sleep 
well upon its bosom. I have often heard my grand¬ 
father, who was a soldier of the Revolution, tell 
with great gusto how he once bivouad^ed in a little 
hollow made by the overturning of a tree, and slept 
so soundly that he did not wake up till his cradle 
was half full of water from a passing shower. 

What bird or other creature might represent the 
divinity of Pleasant Pond I do not know, but its 
demon, as of most northern inland waters, is the 
loon; and a very good demon he is, too, suggesting 
something not so much malevolent as arch, sar¬ 
donic, ubiquitous, circumventing, with just a tinge 
of something inhuman and uncanny. His fiery-red 
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eyes glc'iuning forlh frotn I lint j(i'l)Ia.<*k Ju'ad arc 
full of iiu'uuin^. 'Idu'H his slrangi' liorsr lauf>iiU'r 
by (lay, and his waard, d(4(‘rul cry a.i uij^hl, !ik(‘ llial 
of a lost and waiahaanii; spiriL recall no oni(Tl)ird or 
IxaisL lie su^^vsLs soiui'lliinij: almost su[K'rnahiral 
in his aU^rlncss jind ania/anfi^ (juickness, clu‘alin|j^ 
tlie shot and the bullet of ih(‘ s[)orfsnum out of 
their aim. I know of but oiu' other bird so (juiek, 
and that is llie hninniingbird, which I never have 
been able to kill with a gun. llie loon laughs the 
shotgun to scorn, and the obliging young fanner 
above referr(‘d to told me he had shot at them 
hundreds of times with his rifle, without effect,— 
tliey always dodg(‘d his bulled,. We had in our 
parly a breech loading rifle, which weapon is per¬ 
haps an a{>pr(‘ciab1e moment of lime (|uicker than 
the ordinary muzzk^-loader, and this the poor loon 
could not or did not dodge. had not timed 
himself to that species of firearms, and when, with 
his fellow, he sw'am about within rifle range of onr 
camp, letting off volleys of his wild, ironical ha-ha, 
he little suspeeded the dangerous gun that was 
matched against him. As the rifle cTaeked, both 
locms made flic gesture of diving, but only one of 
them disappe^ared hem^ath lli<‘water; and whem he 
came to tlie surfacT in a few moments, a hundred 
or more yards away, and saw his (companion did 
not follow, but was floating on the water where ho 
had last seen him, he took tlie alarm and sped away 
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in the distance. The bird I had killed was a mag¬ 
nificent specimen, and I looked him over with great 
interest. His glossy checkered coat, his banded 
neck, his snow-white breast, his powerful lance¬ 
shaped beak, his red eyes, his black, thin, slender, 
marvelously delicate feet and legs, issuing from his 
muscular thighs, and looking as if they had never 
touched the ground, his strong wings well forward, 
while his legs were quite at the apex, and the neat, 
elegant model of the entire bird, speed and quick¬ 
ness and strength stamped upon every feature,— 
all delighted and lingered in the eye. The loon 
appears like anything but a silly bird, unless you 
see him in some collection, or in the shop of the 
taxidermist, where he usually looks very tame and 
goose-like Nature never meant the loon to stand 
up, or to use his feet and legs for other purposes 
than swimming. Indeed, he cannot stand except 
upon his tail in a perpendicular attitude; but in the 
collections he is poised upon his feet like a barn¬ 
yard fowl, all the wildness and grace and alertness 
gone out of him. My specimen sits upon a table 
as upon the surface of the water, his feet trailing 
behind him, his body low and trim, his head ele¬ 
vated and slightly turned as if in the act of bring¬ 
ing that fiery eye to bear upon you, and vigilance 
and power stamped upon every lineament. 

The loon is to the fishes what the hawk is to the 
birds; he swoops down to unknown depths upon 
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them, and not even the wary trout can elude him. 
Uncle Nathan said he had seen the loon disappear, 
and in a moment come up with a large trout, which 
he would cut in two with his strong beak and 
swallow piecemeal. Neither the loon nor the otter 
can bolt a fish under the water; he must come to 
the surface to dispose of it. (I once saw a man eat 
a cake under water in London.) Our guide told 
me he had seen the parent loon swimming with a 
single young one upon its back. When closely 
pressed, it dived, or “ div,” as he would have it, 
and left the young bird sitting upon the water. 
Then it too disappeared, and when the old one 
returned and called, it came out from the shore. 
On the wing overhead the loon looks not unlike 
a very large duck, but when it alights, it plows 
into the water like a bombshell. It probably can¬ 
not take flight from the land, as the one Gilbert 
White saw and describes in his letters was picked 
up in a field, unable to launch itself into the air. 

From Pleasant Pond we went seven miles through 
the woods to Moxie Lake, following an overgrown 
lumberman’s “tote” road, our canoe and supplies 
hauled on a sled by the young farmer with his 
three-year-old steers. I doubt if birch-bark ever 
made a rougher voyage than that. As I watched it 
above the bushes, the sled and the luggage being 
hidden, it appeared as if tossed in the wildest and 
most tempestuous sea. When the bushes closed 
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above it, I felt as if it had gone down, or beei^ 
broken into a hundred pieces. Billows of rocks 
and logs, and chasms of creeks and spring runs, 
kept it rearing and pitching in the most frightful 
manner. The steers went at a spanking pace; in¬ 
deed, it was a regular bovine gale ; but their driver 
clung to their side amid the brush and boulders 
with desperate tenacity, and seemed to manage 
them by signs and nudges, for he hardly uttered 
his orders aloud. But we got through without any 
serious mishap, passing Mosquito Creek and Mos¬ 
quito Pond, and flanking Mosquito Mountain, but 
seeing no mosquitoes, and brought up at dusk at a- 
lumberman’s old hay-barn, standing in the midst of 
a lonely clearing on the shores of Moxie Lake. 

Here we passed the night, and were lucky in 
having a good roof over our heads, for it rained 
heavily. After we were rolled in our blankets and 
variously disposed upon the haymow, Uncle Nathan 
lulled us to sleep by a long and characteristic yarn. 

I had asked him, half jocosely, if he believed in 
spooks;” but he took my question seriously, and 
without answering it directly, proceeded to tell 
us what he himself had known and witnessed. It 
was, by the way, extremely difScult either to sur¬ 
prise or to steal upon any of Uncle Nathan’s pri¬ 
vate opinions and beliefs about matters and things. 
He was as shy of all debatable subjects as a fox is 
of a trap. He usually talked in a circle, just as he 
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hunted moose and caribou, so as nol to approach 
his point too rudely and suddenly. He would keep 
on the lee side of his interlocutor in spite of all one 
could do. He was thoroughly good and reliable, 
but the wild creatures of the woods, in pursuit of 
which he had spent so much of his life, had taught 
him a curious gentleness and indirection, and to 
keep himself in the background ; he was careful 
that you should not scent his opinions upon any 
subject at all polemic, but he would tell you what 
he had seen and known. What he had seen and 
known about spooks was l)ricfly this : In company 
with a neighbor he was passing the night with an 
old recluse who lived somewhere in these woods. 
Their host was an Englishman, who had the repu¬ 
tation of having murdered his wife some years be¬ 
fore in another part of the country, and, deserted by 
his grown-up children, was eking out his days in 
poverty amid these soliiudes. llie three men were 
sleeping upon the floor, with Uncle Nathan next to 
a rude partition that divided the cabin into two 
rooms. At his head there was a door that opened 
into this other apartment. Late at night, Uncle 
Nathan said, ho awoke and turned over, and his 
mind was occnipicd wilh various things, when he 
heard somebody behind the partition. lie reached 
over and felt that both of Ins c'ompanions were in 
their places beside him, and he was somewhat sur¬ 
prised. The person, or whatever it was, in the other 
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room moved about heavily, aud pulled the fable 
from its place beside the wall to the middle of the 
floor. “I was not dreaiHiu^,” said llnele Nalham*, 
“I felt of my eyes twice to make sure, and tluy 
were wide open.’" Prescmt.Iy the door opened ; he 
was sensible of the draught upon Ins hea<l, and a 
woman’s form stepf)ed heavily past him; he fell the 
“swirl” of her skirts as she went by. Then tlun'c 
was a loud noise in the room, as if soriie one ha<l 
fallen his whole length upon the floor. “ It jarred 
the house,” said he, “ aiid woke everyI)ody up. I 

asked old Mr.- if he heard that noise. ‘Yes/ 

said he, ‘it was thunder.’ But it was not thunder, 
I know that;” and then added, was no more 
afraid than I am this minute. I never was tlie least 
mite afraid in my life. And my (\yeH were wide 
open,” he repeated; “I felt of (liem twice; but 
whether that was the speret of that mai/.s murdered 
wife or not, I cannot tell. 'riu*y said she was an 
uncommon heavy woman.” Uncle Nathan was a 
man of unusually quick and acute senses, and he 
did not doubt their evidence on this occ’asion any 
more than he did when they prompted lain to level 
his rifle at a bear or a moose. 

Moxie Lake lies much lower than Pleasant Pond, 
and its waters compared with Ihose of tht' latter 
arc as copper compared with silv(T. It is very 
irregular in shape; now narrowing to tlu^ dimen¬ 
sions of a slow-moving grassy creek, then expand- 
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ing into a broad deep basin with rocky shores, 
and commanding the noblest mountain scenery. It 
is rarely that the pond-lily and the speckled trout 
are found together, — the fish the soul of the purest 
spring water, the flower the transfigured spirit of the 
dark mud and slime of sluggish summer streams 
and ponds ; yet in Moxie they were both found in 
perfection. Our camp was amid the birches, pop¬ 
lars, and white cedars near the head of the lake, 
where the best fishing at this season was to be 
had. Moxie has a small oval head, rather shallow, 
but bumpy with rocks ; a long, deep neck, full 
of springs, where the trout lie ; and a very broad 
chest, with two islands tufted with pine-trees for 
breasts. We swam in the head, we fished in the 
neck, or in a small section of it, a space about the 
size of the Adam’s apple, and we paddled across 
and around the broad expanse below. Our birch- 
bark was not finished and christened till we reached 
Moxie. The cedar lining was completed at Plea¬ 
sant Pond, where we had the use of a bateau, but 
the rosin was not applied to the seams till we 
reached this lake. When I knelt down in it for the 
first time, and put its slender maple paddle into 
the water, it sprang away with such quickness and 
speed that it disturbed me in my seat. I had 
spurred a more restive and spirited steed than I 
was used to. In fact, I had never been in a craft 
that sustained so close a relation to my will, and 
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was so responsive to my slightest wish. When I 
caught my first large trout from it, it sympathized 
a little too closely, and my enthusiasm started a 
leak, which, however, with a live coal and a piece 
of rosin, was quickly mended. You cannot perform 
much of a war-dance in a birch-bark canoe; better 
wait till you get on dry land. Yet as a boat it is 
not so shy and “ticklish” as I had imagined. One 
needs to be on the alert, as becomes a sportsman 
and an angler, and in his dealings with it must 
charge himself with three things, — precision, mod¬ 
eration, and circumspection. 

Trout weighing four and five pounds have been 
taken at Moxie, but none of that size came to our 
hand. I realized the fondest hopes I had dared to 
indulge in when I hooked the first two-pounder of 
my life, and my extreme solicitude lest he get away 
I trust was pardonable. My friend, in relating the 
episode in camp, said I had implored him to row 
me down in the middle of the lake that I might 
have room to manoeuvre my fish. But the slander 
has barely a grain of truth in it. The water near 
us showed several old stakes broken off just below 
the surface, and my fish was determined to wrap 
my leader about one of these stakes ; it was only 
for the clear space a few yards farther out that I 
prayed. It was not long after that my friend found 
himself in an anxious frame of mind. He hooked 
a large trout, which came home on him so suddenly 
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that he had not time to reel up his line, and in 
his extremity he stretched his tall form into the air 
and lifted up his pole to an incredible height. lie 
checked the trout before it got under the boat, but 
dared not come down an inch, and then began his 
amusing further elongation in reaching for his reel 
with one hand, while he carried it ten feet into the 
air with the other. A step-ladder would perhaps 
have been more welcome to him just then than at 
any other moment during his life. But the trout was 
saved, though my friend’s buttons and suspenders 
suffered. 

We learned a new trick in fly-fishing here, worth 
disclosing. It was not one day in four that the 
trout would take the fly on the surface. When 
the south wind was blowing and the clouds threat¬ 
ened rain, they would at times, notably about three 
o’clock, rise handsomely. But on all other occa¬ 
sions it was rarely that we could entice them up 
through the twelve or fifteen feet of water. Earlier 
in the season they are not so lazy and indifferent, 
but the August languor and drowsiness were now 
upon them. So we learned by a lucky accident 
to fish deep for them, even weighting our leaders 
with a shot, and allowing the flies to sink nearly 
to the bottom. After a moment’s pause we would 
draw them slowly up, and when half or two thirds 
of the way to the top the trout would strike, wheri 
the sport became lively enough. Most of our fish 
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were taken in this way. There is nothing like the 
flash and the strike at the surface, and perhaps 
only the need of food will ever tempt the genuine 
angler into any more prosaic style of fishing; but if 
you must go below the surface, a shotted leader is 
the best thing to use. 

Our camp-fire at night served more purposes than 
one; from its embers and flickering shadows, Uncle 
Nathan read us many a tale of his life in the woods. 
They were the same old hunter’s stories, except 
that they evidently had the merit of being strictly 
true, and hence were not very thrilling or marvel¬ 
ous. Uncle Nathan’s tendency was rather to tone 
down and belittle his experiences than to exagger¬ 
ate them. If he ever bragged at all (and I suspect 
he did just a little, when telling us how he outshot 
one of the famous riflemen of the American team, 
whom he was guiding through these woods), he did 
it in such a sly, roundabout way that it was hard 
to catch him at it. His passage with the rifleman 
referred to shows the difference between the prac¬ 
tical offhand skill of the hunter in the woods and 
the science of the long-range target-hitter. Mr. 
Bull’s Eye had heard that his guide was a capital 
shot, and had seen some proof of it, and hence could 
not rest till he had had a trial of skill with him. 
Uncle Nathan, being the challenged party, had the 
right to name the distance and the conditions. A 
piece of white paper the size of a silver dollar was 
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put up on a tree twelve rods off, the contestants to 
fire three shots each offhand. Uncle Nathan’s first 
bullet barely missed the mark, but the other two 
were planted well into it. Then the great rifleman 
took his turn, and missed every time. 

“By hemp!” said Uncle Nathan, “ I was sorry 

I shot so well, Mr.-took it so to heart; and I 

had used his own rifle, too. He did not get over it 
for a week.” 

But far more ignominious was the failure of Mr. 
Bull’s Eye when he saw his first bear. They were 
paddling slowly and silently down Dead River, 
when the guide heard a slight noise in the bushes 
just behind a little bend. He whispered to the 
rifleman, who sat kneeling in the bow of the boat, 
to take his rifle. But instead of doing so, he picked 
up his two-barreled shotgun. As they turned the 
point, there stood a bear not twenty yards away, 
drinking from the stream. Uncle Nathan held the 
canoe, while the man who had come so far in quest 
of this very game was trying to lay down his shot¬ 
gun and pick up his rifle. “ His hand moved like 
the hand of a clock,” said Uncle Nathan, “ and I 
could hardly keep my seat. I knew the bear would 
see us in a moment more and run.” Instead of 
laying his gun by his side, where it belonged, he 
reached it across in front of him, and laid it upon 
his rifle, and in trying to get the latter from under 
it a noise was made; the bear heard it and raised 
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his head. Still there was time, for as the bear 
sprang into the woods he stopped and looked back, 
— “as I knew he would,” said the guide; yet the 
marksman was not ready. “By hemp! I could 
have shot three bears,” exclaimed Uncle Nathan, 
“ while he was getting that rifle to his face! ” 

Poor Mr. Bull’s Eye was deeply humiliated. 
“ Just the chance I had been looking for,” he said, 
“and my wits suddenly left me.” 

As a hunter. Uncle Nathan always took the game 
on its own terms, that of still-hunting. He even 
shot foxes in this way, going into the fields in the 
fall just at break of day, and watching for them 
about their mousing haunts. One morning, by 
these tactics, he shot a black fox; a fine specimen, 
he said, and a wdld one, for he stopped and looked 
and listened every few yards. 

He had killed over two hundred moose, a large 
number of them at night on the lakes. His method 
was to go out in his canoe and conceal himself by 
some point or island, and wait till he heard the 
game. In the fall the moose comes into the water 
to eat the large fibrous roots of the pond-lilies. He 
splashes along till he finds a suitable spot, when he 
begins feeding, sometimes thrusting his head and 
neck several feet under water. The hunter listens, 
and when the moose lifts his head and the rills of 
water run from it, and he hears him “ swash ” the 
lily roots about to get off the mud, it is his time 
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to start. Silently as a shadow he creeps up on the 
moose, who, by the way, it seems, never suspects 
the approach of danger from the water side. If the 
hunter accidentally makes a noise, the moose looks 
toward the shore for it. There is always a slight 
gleam on the water. Uncle Nathan says, even in the 
darkest night, and the dusky form of the moose can 
be distinctly seen upon it. When the hunter sees 
this darker shadow, he lifts his gun to the sky and 
gets the range of its barrels, then lowers it till it 
covers the mark, and fires. 

The largest moose Uncle Nathan ever killed is 
mounted in the State House at Augusta. He shot 
him while hunting in winter on snow-shoes. The 
moose was reposing upon the ground, with his head 
stretched out in front of him, as one may sometimes 
sec a cow resting. The position was such that only 
a quartering shot through the animal’s hip could 
reach its heart. Studying the problem carefully, 
and taking his own time, the hunter fired. The 
moose sprang into the air, turned, and came with 
tremendous strides straight toward him. “ I knew 
he had not seen or scented me,” said Uncle Na¬ 
than, ‘‘ but, by hemp, 1 wished myself somewhere 
else just then; for I was lying right down in his 
path.” But the noble animal stopped a few yards 
short, and fell dead with a bullet hole through his 
heart. 

When the moose yard in the winter, that is, 
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restrict their wanderings to a well-defined section 
of the forest or mountain, trampling down the snow 
and beating paths in all directions, they browse off 
only the most dainty morsels first; when they go 
over the ground a second time they crop a little 
cleaner; the third time they sort still closer, till 
by and by nothing is left. Spruce, hemlock, pop¬ 
lar, the barks of various trees, everything within 
reach, is cropped close. When the hunter comes 
upon one of these yards, the problem for him to 
settle is. Where are the moose ? for it is absolutely 
necessary that he keep on the lee side of them. 
So he considers the lay of the land, the direction of 
the wind, the time of day, the depth of the snow, 
examines the spoor, the cropped twigs, and studies 
every hint and clew like a detective. Uncle Nathan 
said he could not explain to another how he did it, 
but he could usually tell in a few minutes in what 
direction to look for the game. His experience 
had ripened into a kind of intuition or winged 
reasoning that was above rules. 

He said that most large game, — deer, caribou, 
moose, bear, — when started by the hunter and not 
much scared, were sure to stop and look back before 
disappearing from sight; he usually waited for this 
last and best chance to fire. He told us of a huge 
bear he had seen one morning while still-hunting 
foxes in the fields; the bear saw him, and got into 
the woods before he could get a good shot. In her 
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course, some <listjine<^ up the mountain, was a, hald, 
open spot, and lie felt sure vvlien she crossed this 
spot she would })ause and look behind her ; and 
sure enough, like Lot’s wife, her curiosity got the 
better of her; she slop])ed to have a final look, and 
her travels ended lln.'re and then. 

Uncle Nathan had Irajiped and shot a gn^at 
many bears, and some of his experiences revealed 
an unusual degree of sagacity in this animal. One 
April, when the weather began to get warm and 
thawy, an old bear left her den in the rocks, and 
built a large, warm nest of grass, leaves, and the 
nark of the white cedar, under a tall balsam fir 
that stood in a low, sunny, open place amid the 
mountains. Hither she conducted her two cubs, 
and the family began life in vvdiat might be called 
their spring residence. I'he tree above them was 
for shelter, and for refugee for the c‘nbs in ease dan¬ 
ger approaehed, as it soon did in the form of Unde 
Nathan. lie happened that way soon after tlie 
bear had moved. Seeing In^r track in thc^ snow, lie 
(‘oneluded to follow it. When the hear had passed, 
the snow had been soft and sposhy, and she had 
‘‘ slumped,” he said, several im'hes. It was now 
hard and slippery. As he neared ilie tr(H% iln^ track 
turned and doubled, and tacked this way and that, 
and led through the worst brush and liramhles to 
be found. This was a shrewd ihonglit of the old 
bear; she could thus hear her enemy (’omirig a long 
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time before he drew very near. When Uncle Na¬ 
than finally reached the nest, he found it empty, 
but still warm. Then he began to circle about and 
look for the bear’s footprints or nailprints upon 
the frozen snow. Not finding them the first time, 
he took a larger circle, then a still larger ; finally 
he made a long detour, and spent nearly an hour 
searching for some clew to the direction the bear 
had taken, but all to no purpose. Then he returned 
to the tree and scrutinized it. The foliage was very 
dense, but presently he made out one of the cubs 
near the top, standing up amid the branches, and 
peering down at him. This he killed. Further 
search revealed only a mass of foliage apparently 
more dense than usual, but a bullet sent into it 
was followed by loud whimpering and crying, and 
the other baby bear came tumbling down. In 
leaving the place, greatly puzzled as to what had 
become of the mother bear. Uncle Nathan followed 
another of her frozen tracks, and after about a 
quarter of a mile saw beside it, upon the snow, the 
fresh trail he had been in search of. In making 
her escape, the bear had stepped exactly in her old 
tracks that were hard and icy, and had thus left no 
mark till she took to the snow again. 

During his trapping expeditions into the woods 
in midwinter, I was curious to know how Uncle 
Nathan passed the nights, as we were twice pinched 
with the cold at that season in our tent and blan- 
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kets. It was no trouble to keep warm, he said, in 
the coldest weather. As niglit approached, he would 
select a place for his camp on the side of a hill. 
With one of his snow-shoes he would shovel out the 
snow till the ground was reached, carrying the snow 
out in front, as we scrape the earth out of the side 
of a liill to level up a place for the house and yard. 
On this level place, which, however, was made to 
incline slightly toward the hill, his bed of boughs 
was made. On the ground he had uncovered he 
built his fire. His bed was thus on a level with the 
fire, and the heat could not thaw the snow under 
him and let him down, or the burning logs roll 
upon him. With a steep ascent behind it, the fire 
burned better, and the wind was not so apt to drive 
the smoke and blaze in upon him. Then, with the 
long, curving branches of the spruce stuck thickly 
around three sides of the bed, and curving over 
and uniting their tops above it, a shelter was formed 
that would keep out the cold and the snow, and 
that would catch and retain the warmth of the 
fire. Rolled in his blanket in such a nest, Uncle 
Nathan had passed hundreds of the most frigid 
winter nights. 

One day we made an excursion of three miles 
through the woods to Bald Mountain, following a 
dim trail. We saw, as we filed silently along, plenty 
of signs of caribou, deer, and bear, but were not 
blessed witli a sight of either of the animals them- 
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selves. I noticed that Uncle Nathan, in looking 
through the woods, did not hold his head as we did, 
but thrust it slightly forward, and peered under the 
branches like a deer, or other wild creature. 

The summit of Bald Mountain was the most im¬ 
pressive mountain-top I had ever seen, mainly, per¬ 
haps, because it was one enormous crown of nearly 
naked granite. The rock had that gray, elemental, 
eternal look which granite alone has. One seemed 
to be face to face with the gods of the fore-world. 
Like an atom, like a breath of to-day, we were 
suddenly confronted by abysmal geologic time, — 
the eternities past and the eternities to come. The 
enormous cleavage of the rocks, the appalling cracks 
and fissures, the rent boulders, the smitten granite 
floors, gave one a new sense of the power of heat 
and frost. In one place we noticed several deep 
parallel grooves, made by the old glaciers. In the 
depressions on the summit there was a hard, black, 
peaty-like soil that looked indescribably ancient and 
unfamiliar. Out of this mould, which might have 
come from the moon or the interplanetary spaces, 
were growing mountain cranberries and blueberries 
or. huckleberries. We were soon so absorbed in 
gathering the latter that we were quite oblivious of 
the grandeurs about us. It is these blueberries that 
attract the bears. In eating them, Uncle Nathan 
said, they take the bushes in their mouths, and by 
an upward movement strip them clean both of 
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leaves and berries. We were constantly on the look¬ 
out for the bears, but failed to see any. Yet a few 
days afterward, when two of our party returned 
here and encamped upon the mountain, they saw 
five during their stay, but failed to get a good shot. 
The rifle was in the wrong place each time. The 
man with the shotgun saw an old bear and two 
cubs lift themselves from behind a rock and twist 
their noses around for his scent, and then shrink 
away. They were too far off for his buckshot. I 
must not forget the superb view that lay before us, 
a wilderness of woods and waters stretching away 
to the horizon on every hand. Nearly a dozen lakes 
and ponds could be seen, and in a clearer atmos¬ 
phere the foot of Moosehead Lake would have been 
visible. The highest and most striking mountain 
to be seen was Mount Bigelow, rising above Dead 
River, far to the west, and its two sharp peaks 
notching the horizon like enormous saw-teeth. We 
walked around and viewed curiously a huge boulder 
on the top of the mountain that had been split in 
two vertically, and one of the halves moved a few 
feet out of its bed. It looked recent and familiar, 
but suggested gods instead of men. The force that 
moved the rock had plainly come from the north. 
I thought of a similar boulder I had seen not long 
before on the highest point of the Shawangunk 
Mountains, in New York, one side of which is 
propped up with a large stone, as wall-builders prop 
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up a rock to wrap a chain around it. The rock 
seems poised lightly, and has but a few points 
of bearing. In this instance, too, the power had 
come from the north. 

The prettiest botanical specimen my trip yielded 
was a little plant that bears the ugly name of horned 
bladderwort, and wliich I found growing in marshy 
places along the shores of Moxie Lake. It has a 
slender, naked stem nearly a foot high, crowned by 
two or more large deep yellow flowers, — flowers 
the shape of little bonnets or hoods. One almost 
expected to see tiny faces looking out of them. This 
illusion is heightened by the horn or spur of the 
flower, which projects from the hood like a long 
tapering chin, — some masker’s device. Then the 
cape behind, — what a smart upward curve it has, 
as if spurned by the fairy shoulders it was meant 
to cover ! But perhaps the most notable thing 
about the flower was its fragrance, — the richest 
and strongest perfume I have ever found in a wild 
flower. This our botanist, Gray, does not mention, 
as if one should describe the lark and forget its 
song. The fragrance suggested that of white clover, 
but was more rank and spicy. 

The woods about Moxie Lake were literally car¬ 
peted with linnsea. I had never seen it in such pro 
fusion. In early summer, the period of its bloom 
what a charming spectacle the mossy floors of these 
remote woods must present! The flowers are pur- 
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|)k‘ rose-color, nodding and i'ra^raut. Aiiollier very 
abundant plant in ilu\s(^ woods was lla^ (Uintofria 
horealh. Uncle Nathan said it was eallc'd bcaiFs 
corn,” lhou|jjli lic^ did not know why. d'h(‘ only 
noii(‘eal)lc^ flower by tlie Maine roadsides at this 
season that is not eonnnon in other parts of the 
country is the harebell. Its bri^j^ht blue, bell-shaped 
corolla shone cnit from amid tlu^ dry grass and 
weeds all along the route. It was one of the most 
dc'licate roadside flowcu's I had evc'r scam, 

'The only lunv l)ird I saw in Maine was the 
pilealed woodpeekc'r, or I)la(‘k ** log-eoek,” called by 
lhK‘le Nathan woodc'oek.” I had nevcw before 
seem or heard this bird, and its loud eacTle in the 
woods about Moxie was a lU'w sound to me. It is 
the wildest and largest of our northern waxxl- 
p(‘ckers, and the rarest. Its voi(*e and the sound 
of its hammer are heard only in the depths of the 
northern woods. It is about as large as a erc^w, 
and nearly as black. 

We stayed a week at Moxie, or until we b(x*ame 
surfeited with its trout, and had killed the last 
merganser du(‘k tliat lingcnvd about our end of the 
lake. Idle trout that had accmmulated on our 
hands we had kc^pl aliv<‘ in a large c-hampagiu* 
basket submerged in the lak<\ and the morning 
we broke camp tlie laiskel was towcnl to tlie shore 
and opcmcxl ; and after we had f(‘asted our eyes 
upon the superb Hpeetaeh% every trout- there were 
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twelve or fifteen, some of them two-pounders — 
was allowed to swim back into the lake. They 
went leisurely, in couples and in trios, and were 
soon kicking up their heels in their old haunts. I 
expect that the divinity who presides over Moxie 
will see to it that every one of those trout, doubled 
in weight, comes to our basket in the future. 



WINTER NEIGHBORS 


T ee couEtiy is more of a wilderness, more of 
a wild solitude, in the winter than in the sum¬ 
mer. The wild comes out. The urban, the culti¬ 
vated, is hidden or negatived. You hardly know a 
good field from a poor, a meadow from a pasture, 
a park from a forest. Lines and boundaries arc 
disregarded; gates and bar-ways are unclosed; 
man lets go Ms hold upon the earth; title-deeds 
are deep buried beneath the snow; the l>est-kept 
grounds relapse to a state of nature; under the 
pressure of the cold, all the ivild eieatuies become 
outlaws, and roam abroad beyond their usual 
haunts. The partridge comes to the orchard for 
buds; the rabbit comes to the garden and lawn ; 
the crows and jays come to the ash-heap and com- 
crib, the snow buntings to the stack and to the 
barnyard ; the sparrows pilfer from the domestic 
fowls ; the pine grosbeak comes dowm from the 
north and shears your maples of their buds ; the fox 
prowds about your premises at night; and the red 
squirrels find your grain in the bam or steal the 
butternuts from your attic. In fact, winter, like 
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some great calamity, changes the status of most 
creatures and sets them adrift. Winter, like pov¬ 
erty, makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows. 

For my part, my nearest approach to a strange 
bedfellow is the little gray labbit that has taken up 
her abode under my study floor. As she spends 
the day here and is out larking at night, she is not 
mucii of a bedfellow, after all. It is probable that 
I disturb her slumbers more than she does mine. I 
think she is some support to me under there, — a 
silent, wide-eyed witness and backer; a type of the 
gentle and harmless in savage nature. She has 
no sagacity to give me or to lend me, but that soft, 
nimble foot of hers, and that touch as of cotton 
wherever she goes, are worthy of emulation. I 
think I can feel her good-will through the floor, 
and I hope she can mine. When I have a happy 
thought, I imagine her ears twitch, especially when 
I think of the sweet apple I will place by her 
doorway at night. I wonder if that fox chanced 
to catch a glimpse of her the other night when he 
stealthily leaped over the fence near by and walked 
along between the study and the house ? How 
clearly one could read that it was not a little dog 
that had passed there! There was something fur¬ 
tive in the track ; it shied off away from the house 
and around it, as if eying it suspiciously; and then 
it had the caution and deliberation of the fox,— 
bold, bold, but not too bold; wariness was in every 
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footprint. If it liud iicni a litlle do|>; tlial Iiad 
tfJiaiK*ecl to wander that way, when he (‘rossed my 
path he would have followed it up to the barn and 
have gone smelling axoimd for a l)one ; l)Ut this 
sharp, cautious traerk held straight across all others, 
keeping five or six rods from the house, up the 
hill, across the highway toward a luaghhoring farm¬ 
stead, with its nose in thc^ air, and its eye and ear 
alert, so to s[>eak. 

A winter neighbor of mine, in whom I am in¬ 
terested, and who pcuhaps lends nu^ his support 
after his kind, is a little real owl, whose rxdrmt is in 
the heart of an old apph'-tree just over the fenc‘e. 
Where he keeps liimsi'lf in spring and summer, I 
do not know, hut late every fall, and at intervals 
all winter, his hiding-place^ is dise'overcsl by the 
jays and nuthatches, and proclaimed from the tree- 
tops for the spae’C of half an liour or so, witli all 
the powers of voiee they can commaiab Four limes 
during one winter they (*alled me out to behold Uiis 
little ogri!5 feigning shH‘p in his den, sometimes in 
one apple-tree, s(>metimc\s in anotlier. Whenever 
I heard their cries, I knt^w my n(‘ighI)or was lieing 
berated. ITe l)!f(ls would tak<^ turns at looking in 
upon him, and uttering their alarm-notc^s. Every 
jay within hearing would eomc‘ to the spot, and 
at once approach tlie hole in tlu^ trunk or limb, 
and with a kind of hrt'athlcss eagerness ami exeite- 
mmt take a peep at the owl, and then join the 
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out(Ty. When I approaelu^d they would hastily hn^e 
a final look, aiul tlu'ii withdraw and re^anl .ny 
moverueuts iutcaitly. Aft(‘r aeeust(uiiin|i; my eye to 
the faint li^ht of th(‘ envity for a few monuMKis, [ 
could usually nuike (ud the owl at the hotlom feiju^a- 
in^ sleep. hVi^uin|^, I say, IxM-aust^ this is what 
he really did, as I first dis<‘overed oiu^ day when I 
cut into his retn^at with the axe. IIh* lou<i blows 
and the fallin<^ chips did ned distur!> him at all 
When I r(^aehe<l in a slick ami pulled him ov(t on 
his side, leaving one of his win|j^s spnxid oiib he 
made no attempt t«> recover himself, Imt layamon|i; 
tlie eliips and fru^xmenfs cd de<*avtNl w<Hal, lik<‘ a 
part of themselves, Indivd, it took a sharp rvv to 
distin|L^uish him. Not till 1 had pulh^I him forth 
by one wing, rather rudtdy, did lie abandon his 
trick of simulated sleep or death. Iduai, like a 
detaded piekpoi*ket, he wm sndthndy fransfonm-d 
into another creature. Ilis eyes flew wide ojHai, 
his talons cluUdied my fingtT, his ears Wi*re <le« 
pressed, and every motion ant! Itaik said, Hands 
off, at your peril’’ Finding this game did not 
work, he soon !>egan to play possum ” again, I 
put a cover over my study wooddxix and kept him 
captive for a week, lawik in upon him at any 
time, niglil or day, and lie* was apparently wni|;p<‘d 
in the profoundesi slumlHT ; Imt tla^ live tnuv. 
which f put into Ins tmx from time to time found 
his sleep was easily broktai ; there would be a siid- 
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den rustle in the box, a faint squeak, and then 
silence. After a week of captivity I gave him his 
freedom in the full sunshine : no trouble for him 
to see which way and where to go. 

Just at dusk in the winter nights, I often hear 
his soft bur-r-r-r, very pleasing and bell-like. What 
a furtive, woody sound it is in the winter stillness, 
so unlike the harsh scream of the hawk! But all 
the ways of the owl are ways of softness and duski¬ 
ness. His wings are shod with silence, his plumage 
is edged with down. 

Another owl neighbor of mine, with whom I pass 
the time of day more frequently than with the last, 
lives farther away. I pass his castle every night 
on my way to the post-oJBSce, and in winter, if the 
hour is late enough, am pretty sure to see him 
standing in his doorway, surveying the passers-by 
and the landscape through narrow slits in his eyes. 
For four successive winters now have I observed 
him. As the twilight begins to deepen, he rises 
up out of his cavity in the apple-tree, scarcely 
faster than the moon rises fiom behind the hill, 
and sits in the opening, completely framed by its 
outlines of gray bark and dead wood, and by his 
protective coloring virtually invisible to every eye 
that does not know he is there. Probably my own 
is the only eye that has ever penetrated his secret, 
and mine never would have done so had I not 
chanced on one occasion to see him leave his retreat 
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and make a raid upon a slirikt* that was impaling 
a shrew-mouse upon a thorn in a neigh!joring tre(\ 
atid which I was wateliing. h'ailing t(j g<‘t the 
mouse, the owl retiirmal swiftly to his cavity, and 
ever sincr, while going that way, 1 have Iseen on 
the lookout for him. Doziais of tt‘unis and foot- 
passengers })ass him late in the <lay, hut In^ regards 
them not, nor they him. Wlnai I eonu^ along aiid 
pause to salute hiiiu he opens his eyes a little wider, 
and, appearing to rt‘eogniz(‘ nu\ (piiekly shrinks and 
fa(k‘s into th(‘ haekground (d lii.s dcun* in a vewy 
weird and curious mamnw. When h(‘ is not at his 
outlook, or when he is, it reephres the best p<nvers 
of the eye to decide the point, as tlie empty cavity 
itself is almost an exact images of him. If the 
whole thing Imd been eareftdly studied, it eould not 
have answered its purpose better. The owl stands 
(juite perpendicailar, presenting a front of light 
mottled gray; the eyes are closes! to a mere slit, 
the ear-feathers dt^pressed, the beak buriesl in the 
plumage, and the wimie attitude is one of silent, 
motionless wailing and observation. If a mouse 
should be seeii crossing the highway, or seinhling 
over any exposed parted tlu‘ snowy stirfuc'c in the 
twilight, (he owl wouhl el<aih!h‘ss swoejpelown upon 
it. I think llie owl has leanual to distinguish me 
from the^ rest of the* passe*rsd>y; at le*ast, whem I 
slop before him, and lie .se*e\s liirnself obsewveMi, he* 
backs down into his den, as I have said, in a very 
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armisiiip^ manner. Wild her hluehirds, nulhatchcs, 
and <‘hiekad(‘(\s birds Uuil pass (he ni^hl in cavi¬ 
ties of trees—ever nm into the clutches of the 
dozin<jj owl, I should In' ^lad to know. My im¬ 
pression is, however, that they seek out smaller 
cavities. An old willow by the roadside blew down 
one sunnner, and a dec'ayed branch broke open, 
revealing a brood of half-fledged owls, and many 
feathers and (piills of bluebirds, orioles, and other 
songsters, showing plainly enough why all birds 
fear and berate the owl. 

The English house sparrows, which are so rapidly 
increasing among us, and which must add greatly 
to Ihe food suj)ply of the owls and other birds of 
prey, seek to baflle their enemies by roosting in the 
densest evergreens lliey can find, in the arI)or-vita\ 
and in hemlock hedges. Soft-winged as the owl 
is, he cannot steal in upon siurh a retreat without 
giving them warning. 

lliese sparrows are becoming about the most 
noticeable of my winter neighbors, and a troop of 
them every morning watch me put out the hens' 
feed, and soon (‘laim their share. 1 rather encour¬ 
aged them in their ludghborliness, till one day I dis¬ 
covered lh(' snow under a favorite plum-tree where 
they most frccpiently perched coverc'd with the 
scales of the fruit-buds. On investigating, I found 
that the tree had been nearly stripped of its buds, 
— a very imneighborly act on the part of the spar- 
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rows, consi<l('riii^, too, all flu^ oraokod com I had 
scalleivd For tluaii. So 1 at o!hh^ sorvt'd iiotici' on 
them that our good undi‘rstauding was at an end. 
And a hint, is as good as a kiek with this hinl. ''Fhr 
stone I Inirk'd among tiiem, and th<‘ oiu^ with wliioli 
I followc'd them np, may havt^ Insm taktm as a 
ki(‘k; hut they w(‘rc only a hint of the shotgun lliat 
stood HNidy in thc^ eoriUT. TIu^ sparrows left in 
high dudg(s>n, and wvn^ not hnek again in some 
days, and W('re tluui vtay shy. No doubt the time 
is near at hand when we shall liav<^ to wagt^ stTious 
war upon ^h(^se sparrows, as tlnw long have find to 
do on the continent of Europt*. And y<d it will he 
hard to kill the little wreieht's, the only Old Work! 
birds we have. When I take down my gun to shoot 
them I shall probably remember tluit tlu^ Psahnist 
said, I watch, ami am as a sparrow ahm<‘ upon 
the housetop/’ ajul imiybc* the* recolh'ction will <amse 
xne to stay my hand. I'he sparrows have the Old 
World hardiness and pr<difieiu*ss; they an* wise and 
teha(*iouH of life, and we shall fiml it by and l>y no 
small matter to kea'p tliem in elua-k. Our native 
birds are mu(*h dith^rent, less pnilifie, less shrewd, 
less aggressive and persistent, less epiie’k-witted and 
able to read the note of danger or hostility. In 
short, less sophisticated. Most of our birds are yet 
essentially wild, that is, little cdianged by civiliza¬ 
tion. In winter, espc*cially, they MW(*ep by me and 
around me in flocks, - - the* (’anada sparrow, the 
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snow bunting, the shore lark, the pine grosbeak, 
the redpoll, the cedar-bird, — feeding upon frozen 
apples in the orchard, upon cedar-berries, upon 
maple-buds, and the berries of the mountain-ash, 
and the celtis, and upon the seeds of the weeds that 
rise above the snow in the fields, or upon the hay¬ 
seed dropped where the cattle have been foddered 
in the barnyard or about the distant stack ; but 
yet taking no heed of man, in no way changing 
their habits so as to take advantage of his presence 
in nature- The pine grosbeaks will come in num¬ 
bers upon your porch to get the black drupes of 
the honeysuckle or the woodbine, or within reach 
of your windows to get the berries of the mountain- 
ash, but they know you not ; they look at you as 
innocently and unconcernedly as at a bear or moose 
in their native north, and your house is no more 
to them than a ledge of rocks. 

The only ones of my winter neighbors that actu¬ 
ally rap at my door are the nuthatches and wood¬ 
peckers, and these do not know that it is my door. 
My retreat is covered with the bark of young chest- 
nut-trees, and the bird's, I suspect, mistake it for 
a huge stump that ought to hold fat grubs (there 
is not even a book-worm inside of it), and their 
loud rapping often makes me think I have a caller 
indeed. I place fragments of hickory-nuts in the 
interstices of the bark, and thus attract the nut¬ 
hatches ; a bone upon my window-sill attracts both 
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nuthatches and the downy woodpecker. They peep 
in curiously through the window upon me, pecking 
away at my bone, too often a very poor one. A 
bone nailed to a tree a few feet in front of the win¬ 
dow attracts crows as well as lesser birds. Even 
the slate-colored snowbird, a seed-eater, comes and 
nibbles it occasionally. 

The bird that seems to consider he has the best 
right to the bone both upon the tree and upon the 
sill is the downy woodpecker, my favorite neigh¬ 
bor among the winter birds, to whom I will mainly 
devote the remainder of this chapter. His retreat 
is but a few paces from my own, in the decayed 
limb of an apple-tree, which he excavated several 
autumns ago. I say “ he ” because the red plume 
on the top of his head proclaims the sex. It seems 
not to be generally known to our writers upon orni¬ 
thology that certain of our woodpeckers — probably 
all the winter residents — each fall excavate a limb 
or the trunk of a tree in which to pass the winter, 
and that the cavity is abandoned in the spring, 
probably for a new one in which nidification takes 
place- So far as I have observed, these cavities are 
drilled out only by the males. Where the females 
take up their quarters I am not so well informed, 
though I suspect that they use the abandoned holes 
of the males of the previous year. 

The particular woodpecker to which I refer drilled 
his first hole in my apple-tree one fall four or five 
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years af^o. Tliislu^ occiipicMi till llu'following ‘‘spring, 
\vh<ai lu‘ ahaiHloiied if. Hu' iicxl fall \\v hc^an a 
hole ill an mljoiniii^^ limb, lalt'r than liefore, and 
when it was alionl half <‘ornpl<‘U‘(l a female look 
jiossession of liis old (|uartcn's. I am sorry to say 
lhat this st'enu‘d to enragi' llie nude very niueli, and 
he perseeuteil ilie poor bird whenever she appeared 
upon the secaie. Ih^ would tly at her spitefully 
and driven lu^r olF. < )ne ehilly November niornin|^, 
as I passed under llu‘ lr(H\ I lieard the hammer of 
the liillc‘ ar<‘hite(‘t in his (*avily, and at the same 
time saw the pt^secailed female sitting at the en¬ 
trance of tlu‘ other hoh^ as if she would fain come 
out vShe was ac*tually shivering, pnibably from 
botli Fear and (*ol(l I understood the situation at 
a glaiH'e; tlie bird was afraid to come forth and 
brave the angiT of tin* male. Not till I had rapped 
smartly upon tlie limb with rny stick did she come 
out and attempt to esc‘af>e; but she luul not gone 
ten fcHjt from tlie tna* before the male was in hot 
pursuit, and in a few moments had driven her back 
to the same tree, wliere slie trie<l to avoid him 
among the bramdies. A hnv days after, he rid him¬ 
self of his unwelcome neiglibor in the following 
ingenious manner: lu* fairly sent I led the other cav¬ 
ity; he drilled a liole into the bottom of it that let 
in the light ami the <‘ohh and I saw the female 
there no mom, I did not see him in the act of 
rendering this tenement uninhabitable; but one 
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morning, behold it was punctured at the bottom, 
and the circumstances all seemed to point to him 
as the author of it. There is probably no gallantry 
among the birds except at the mating season, I 
have frequently seen the male woodpecker drive 
the female away from the bone upon the tree. 
When she hopped around to the other end and 
timidly nibbled it, he would presently dart spite¬ 
fully at her. She would then take up her posi¬ 
tion in his rear and wait till he had finished his 
meal. The position of the female among the birds 
is very much the same as that of women among 
savage tribes. Most of the drudgery of life falls 
upon her, and the leavings of the males are often 
her lot. 

My bird is a genuine little savage, doubtless, but 
I value him as a neighbor. It is a satisfaction dur¬ 
ing the cold or stormy winter nights to know he 
is warm and cozy there in his retreat. When the 
day is bad and unfit to be abroad in, he is there 
too. When I wish to know if he is at home, I go 
and rap upon his tree, and, if he is not too lazy or 
indifferent, after some delay he shows his head in 
his round doorway about ten feet above, and looks 
down inquiringly upon me, — sometimes latterly I 
think half resentfully, as much as to say, “ I would 
thank you not to disturb me so often.” After sun¬ 
down, he will not put his head out any more when 
I call, but as I step away I can get a glimpse of 
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him. inside looking cold and reserved. He is a late 
riser, especially if it is a cold or disagreeable morn¬ 
ing, in this respect being like the barn fowls; it is 
sometimes near nine o’clock before I sec him leave 
his tree. On the other hand, he comes home early, 
being in, if the day is unpleasant, by four p. m. 
He lives all alone; in this respect I do not com¬ 
mend his example. Where his mate is, I should 
like to know. 

I have discovered several other woodpeckers in 
adjoining orchards, each of which has a like home, 
and leads a like solitary life. One of them has 
excavated a dry limb within easy reach of my hand, 
doing the work also in September. But the choice 
of tree was not a good one; the limb was too much 
decayed, and the workman had made the cavity too 
large; a chip had come out, making a hole in the 
outer wall. Then he went a few inches down the 
limb and began again, and excavated a large, com¬ 
modious chamber, but had again come too near the 
surface; scarcely more than the bark protected him 
in one place, and the limb was very much weak¬ 
ened. Then he made another attempt still farther 
down the limb, and drilled in an inch or two, but 
seemed to change his mind; the work stopped, and 
I concluded the bird had wisely abandoned the 
tree. Passing there one cold, rainy November day, 
I thrust in my two fingers and was surprised to feel 
something soft and warm: as I drew away my hand 
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the I)ir(l canu^ ouL appanailly no nior(‘ surpris<Hl 
than I was. ft had thou, to niakt^ its 

lioitie ill flu' old liinh; a (h'cisicni it liad occasion 
to for not loni^ afl(‘!\ on a stcnany ni^hl» the 

l)ran(‘h <^av(' way and ft*!! to the j^round: - 

“ Wh(Mi tlie hetifi^h Imaiks tlu‘ ('radle will fall. 

And down will conu‘ hnhy, eradl<‘ and all/’ 

Such a. (‘avity inakcss a snn^. wanii honus and 
when the (udraiKa* is on tlie under side* of tlii‘ lind>, 
as is usual, lh(‘ wind and snow caiuiot ixandi the 
()(‘cupant. Latc^ in I)(‘(‘<anlH‘r» while crossing a 
high, wood(‘d tnounlain, lured by the music of fox¬ 
hounds, I dist'ovcrcHl fr<\sh yellow chips strewing 
the new-fallen snow, and at once timuglit of my 
woodpeckers. On looking arouml I saw wlierc^ one 
had I)een at work excaivaling a Io<lge in a small ytd- 
low birch. Tlie orifice was about fifteiai ftnd from 
the ground, and appeared as round as if slrtK*k 
with a compass. It was on the east sid<M)f tin* tree, 
so as to avoid the prevailing west and northwest 
winds. As it was nearly two iiudu's in diarneteux it 
could not have been tlu‘ work of tlu^ d<nvnv, but 
must have been that of tlie liairy, or (dse tlu^ yelhnv- 
bellied woodpeedeer. His home haci probably bemi 
wreeked by some violcmt wind, and he* was thus 
provuling himself anotlier. In digging out these 
retreats the woodpec‘kers pndew a «lry, lirifile trunk, 
not too soft. Tlicy go in horizontally to the centre 
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and Ihcii luni downward, onlurgin^^ the iiiniK^l as 
they till wlien finisheHl it is the shape of a lon^, 
(l(a‘p pear. 

Anotlun* iraii our woodpeckers have that endears 
tlnan to me, and (lull lias neveu'’ poinleally 

notiexal by our omitholoajisls, is their habit of drum¬ 
ming in the spring, ''riny an‘ songless birds, and 
yet all are musieinns; they mak<‘ llu' dry liinlis elo- 
(purnl of tlu‘ coining change. Did you think that 
loiuh sonorous hamnuu'ing whi<’h proereded from 
the orchard or from the m^ar wooils on that still 
March or April morning was only some bird getting 
its breakfast ? It is downy, but he is not rapping 
at the door of a grub; he is rapping at the door of 
spring, and IIk* dry limb thrills beneath the ardor 
of his blows. Or, later in the sc^ason, in the dense 
forest or by some r(‘moie mountain lake, does that 
measured rhythmic* beat that breaks upon the si- 
hmc'c, first threa* strokt‘s following each other rap¬ 
idly, snecHwded ly two londcT ones with longer 
intervals belwiwn tliem, and that lias an effecd. upon 
the* alert ear as if tin* solitude itsedf had at last 
found a voics*, • doc^s that suggest any!lung less 
than a d<‘liheralc* mnsic’ul pcn-formancH* ? In facd, 
our woo(Ipc*ek(*rs arc* just as ("liaraetmislic'ally drum* 
mers as is the rulhsl grouse*, and they have their 
partiendar limlis and stubs to which they revseirt for 
tlmt purpose. Hunr neeal of e'xpression is appar* 
ently just as great as that of the song-birds, and it 
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IS not surprising that they should have found out 
that there is music in a dry, seasoned limb which 
can be evoked beneath their beaks. 

A few seasons ago, a downy woodpecker, prob¬ 
ably the individual one who is now my winter neigh¬ 
bor, began to drum early in March in a partly de¬ 
cayed apple-tree that stands in the edge of a narrow 
strip of woodland near me. When the morning 
was still and mild I would often hear him through 
my window before I was up, or by half-past six 
o’clock, and he would keep it up pretty briskly till 
nine or ten o’clock, in this respect resembling the 
grouse, which do most of their drumming in the 
forenoon. His drum was the stub of a dry limb 
about the size of one’s wrist. The heart was de¬ 
cayed and gone, but the outer shell was hard and 
resonant. The bird would keep his position there 
for an hour at a time. Between his drummings he 
would preen his plumage and listen as if for the 
response of the female, or for the drum of some 
rival. How swift his head would go when he was 
delivering his blows upon the limb! His beak wore 
the surface perceptibly. When he wished to change 
the key, which was quite often, he would shift his 
position an inch or two to a knot which gave out 
a higher, shriller note. When I climbed up to 
examine his drum, he was much disturbed. I did 
not know he was in the vicinity, but it seems he 
saw me from a near tree, and came in haste to the 
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iieif>;lil)()nn^ hranclu's, and wilh s])read pliiinaa;e 
and a slnirp nole demanded plainly enoiigii wluit 
my business was wilh his drum. I was invading 
his priva(‘y» d(\s(‘era.ling his shrine, and the bird 
was much put out. Alter some weeks the female 
appeared ; he liad literally drummed up a mate; 
Ids urgent and oft-repcailed advertisement was 
answered. Si ill I he drumnnng did not cease, but 
was (juile as fervent as before. If a mate could be 
won by drumming, slu^ could be kept and enter¬ 
tained by mor(‘ drumming ; courtship should not 
end wilh marriage. If the bird felt musical before, 
of eours(‘ he IVlt much more so now. Besides that, 
the gentle deities needed propitiating in behalf of 
the nest and young as well as in Indialf of the mate. 
After a time a second female came, when there was 
war between the two. I did not see them come 
to blows, but I saw one female pursuing the other 
about tlie place, and giving her no rest for several 
days. She was evidently Iryirig to run her out of 
the neighborhood. Now and then, she, too, would 
drum bri(‘fly, as if sending a triumphant message 
to her mate. 

The woodpc'cke s do not each have a particular 
dry limb to which they resort at all times to drum, 
like the one I have described. I1ie woods are full 
of suitable branches, and tliey drum more or less 
here and tluTc as they are in ((uest of food; yet I 
am convinced each one has its favorite spot, like 
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the grouse, to which it resorts especially in the 
morning. The sugar-maker in the maple-woods 
may notice that this sound proceeds from the same 
tree or trees about his camp with great regularity. 
A woodpecker in my vicinity has drummed for two 
seasons on a telegraph pole, and he makes the 
wires and glass insulators ring. Another drums on 
a thin board on the end of a long grape-arbor, and 
on still mornings can be heard a long distance. 

A friend of mine in a Southern city tells me of 
a red-headed woodpecker that drums upon a light¬ 
ning-rod on his neighbor’s house. Nearly every 
clear, still morning at certain seasons, he says, this 
musical rapping may be heard. “ He alternates his 
tapping with his stridulous call, and the effect on 
a cool, autumn-like morning is very pleasing.” 

The high-hole appears to drum more promiscu¬ 
ously than does downy. He utters his long, loud 
spring call, whick — which — which — which^ and 
then begins to rap with his beak upon his perch 
before the last note has reached your ear. I have 
seen him drum sitting upon the ridge of the barn. 
The log-cock, or pileated woodpecker, the largest 
and wildest of our Northern species, I never have 
heard drum. His blows should wake the echoes. 

When the woodpecker is searching for food, or 
laying siege to some hidden grub, the sound of his 
hammer is dead or muffled, and is heard but a few 
yards. It is only upon dry, seasoned timber, freed 
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of its bark, that he beats his reveille to spring and 
wooes his mate. 

Wilson was evidently familiar with this vernal 
drumming of the woodpeckers, but quite misinter¬ 
prets it. Speaking of the red-bellied species, he 
says : “It rattles like the rest of the tribe on the 
dead limbs, and with such violence as to be heard 
in still weather more than half a mile off ; and 
listens to hear the insect it has alarmed.” He 
listens ratlier to hear the drum of his rival, or 
the brief and coy response of the female; for there 
are no insects in these dry limbs. 

On one occasion I saw downy at his drum when 
a female flew quickly through the tree and alighted 
a few yards beyond him. He paused instantly, and 
kept his place apparently without moving a muscle. 
The female, I took it, had answered his advertise¬ 
ment. She flitted about from limb to limb (the 
female may be known by the absence of the crim¬ 
son spot on the back of the head), apparently full 
of business of her own, and now and then would 
drum in a shy, tentative manner. The male watched 
her a few moments, and, convinced perhaps that 
she meant business, struck up his liveliest tune» 
then listened for her response. As it came back 
timidly but promptly, he left his perch and sought 
a nearer acquaintance with the prudent female. 
Whether or not a match grew out of this little 
flirtation I cannot say. 
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The downy woodpeckers are sometimes accused 
of injuring the apple and other fruit trees, but the 
depredator is probably the larger and rarer yellow- 
bellied species. One autumn I caught one of these 
fellows in the act of sinking long rows of his little 
wells in the limb of an apple-tree. There were 
series of rings of them, one above another, quite 
around the stem, some of them the third of an inch 
across. They are evidently made to get at the 
tender, juicy bark, or cambium layer, next to the 
hard wood of the tree. The health and vitality of 
the branch are so seriously impaired by them that 
it often dies. 

In the following winter the same bird (probably) 
tapped a maple-tree in front of my window in fifty- 
six places; and when the day was sunny, and the 
sap oozed out, he spent most of his time there- 
He knew the good sap-days, and was on hand 
promptly for his tipple; cold and cloudy days he 
did not appear. He knew which side of the tree 
to tap, too, and avoided the sunless northern expos¬ 
ure. When one series of well-holes failed to sup¬ 
ply him, he would sink another, drilling through 
the bark with great ease and quickness. Then 
when the day was warm, and the sap ran freely, h£ 
would have a regular sug<nr-maple debauch, sitting 
there by his wells hour after hour, and as fast as 
they became filled sipping out the sap. This he 
did in a gentle, caressing manner that was very 
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suggestive. He made a row of wells near the foot 
of the tree, and other rows higher up, and he would 
hop up and down the trunk as these became filled. 
He would hop down the tree backward with the 
utmost case, throwing his tail outward and his head 
inward at each hop. When the wells would freeze 
up or his thirst become slaked, he would ruffle his 
feathers, draw himself together, and sit and doze 
in the sun on the side of the tree. He passed the 
night in a hole in an apple-tree not far off. He 
was evidently a young bird, not yet having the 
plumage of the mature male or female, and yet he 
knew which tree to tap and where to tap it. I saw 
where he had bored several maples in the vicinity, 
but no oaks or chestnuts. I nailed up a fat bone 
near his sap-works: the downy woodpecker came 
there several times a day to dine ; the nuthatch 
came, and even the snowbird took a taste occa¬ 
sionally; but this sapsucker never touched it; the 
sweet of the tree sufficed for him. This woodpecker 
does not breed or abound in my vicinity; only 
stray specimens are now and then to be met with 
in the colder months. As spring approached, the 
one I refer to took his departure. 

I must bring my account of my neighbor in the 
tree down to the latest date ; so after the lapse of a 
year I add the following notes. The last day of 
February was bright and spring-like. I heard the 
first sparrow sing that morning and the first scream'^ 
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ing of the circling hawks, and about seven o’clock 
the first drumming of my little friend. His first 
notes were uncertain and at long intervals, but by 
and by he warmed up and beat a lively tattoo. As 
the season advanced he ceased to lodge in his old 
quarters. I would rap and find nobody at home. 
Was he out on a lark, I said, the spring fever 
working in his blood ? After a time his drumming 
grew less frequent, and finally, in the middle of 
April, ceased entirely. Had some accident befallen 
him, or had he wandered away to fresh fields, fol¬ 
lowing some siren of his species ? Probably the 
latter. Another bird that I had under observation 
also left his winter-quarters in the spring. This, 
then, appears to be the usual custom. The wrens 
and the nuthatches and chickadees succeed to these 
abandoned cavities, and often have amusing dis¬ 
putes over them. The nuthatches frequently pass 
the night in them, and the wrens and chickadees 
nest in them. I have further observed that in ex¬ 
cavating a cavity for a nest the downy woodpecker 
makes the entrance smaller than when he is exca¬ 
vating his winter-quarters. This is doubtless for 
the greater safety of the young birds. 

The next fall the downy excavated another limb 
in the old apple-tree, but had not got his retreat 
quite finished when the large hairy woodpecker 
appeared upon the scene. I heard his loud clich, 
click, early one frosty November morning. There 
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was somelliiii^ inipalicMil a,a<l an^i^ry in ihe lone (hal. 
arrested iny allenlion. I saw I he l)!r(l fly lo (Ik* 
tree where downy luid lanai at work, and fall with 
great violeiK^e upon the eidranee to his (*avily. 
The bark and (he chips flew lienealh his vigorous 
blows, and, Indore I fairly woke up to what lu^ was 
doing, he had eoinpletely doTnolished ihe neat, 
round doorway of downy. He had made a large, 
ragged opening, large t'nough for himself to enter. 
I drove him away and my favorite eanie bac*k, but 
only to survey the ruins of his easlle for a moment 
and tlien go away. He lingered about for a day or 
two and theii disappeared. The big hairy usurper 
passed a night in the cavity; but on being hustled 
out of it the next night by me, In^ also left, but not 
till he had demolished the entrance to a (‘avity in a 
neighboring tree where downy and his mate had 
reared their brood that summer, and where I had 
hoped the fcrxiale would pass the winter. 
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A SAl/r BllKEZE 


W HEN one first calelies tiie Binell of the seav 
his lungs seem iiivoliintarily to expand, the 
same as tlH‘y do when he steps into tlie open air 
after long eonfmenient indoors. On the beacdi he 
is simply emerging into a larger and more primitive 
out of doors, lliere hi*for<^ him is aboriginal space, 
and the breath of it tlirills and dilates his body. 
He stands at the open dcK^r of the cxmtinent and 
eagerly drinks the large air. Tim bree7.e savors of 
the original element; it is a breath out of the morn¬ 
ing of tlie world, —bitter, but so fresh and tonic! 
He has taken salt grossly and at secx)nd hand all 
his days; now let him inhale it at the fountain¬ 
head, and let its impalpable crystals {Kmetrate his 
spirit, and prick and ehah^ him into new activity. 

We Americans are grcxit eaters of salt, probably 
the largest eaters of salt and dririkcrs of water of 
any of the (nviliml jHH>ples ; the amount of the 
former c'onsumed annually per capita being more 
than double the amount consumed in England and 
on the (k)ntinent; and the cjuantity of water (with 
ice in it) we drink is in still greaU^r proportions. 
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Our diy climate calls for the water, and probably 
our nervous, dyspeptic tendencies for the salt. 
Hence our need, as a people, of that great tonic 
and sedative, the seashore. In Biblical times, new¬ 
born babies were rubbed with salt. I suppose it 
stimulated them and quickened their circulation. 
American babies are not thus rubbed, and there 
comes a time with most of us when we feel that 
the operation cannot be put off any longer, and we 
rush down to the sea to have the service performed 
by the old nurse herself, and the pores of both 
mind and body well cleansed and opened. 

Nothing about the sea is more impressive than 
its ceaseless rocking. Without either wind or tide, 
it would probably be restless and oscillating, be¬ 
cause it registers and passes along the fluctuations 
of the earthy crust. The solid ground is only rela¬ 
tively solid. The scientists, under the direction of 
the British Association, who sought to determine 
the influence of the moon upon the earth’s crust, 
found, as soon as their instruments were delicate 
enough to register the influence of that body, many 
other agencies at work. They could find no really 
solid spot to plant their instruments upon. Thus, 
over the area of a high barometer, the earth’s crust 
bent beneath the weight of the column of air. At 
sea the waters are pressed down. The waves of 
the atmospheric ocean, as they sweep around the 
earth in vast alternations, cause both land and 
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water to rise and fall as beneath the tread of some 
striding Colossus. This unequal barometric pres¬ 
sure over the Atlantic area would, doubtless, of 
itself keep its equilibrium perpetually disturbed. 
Thus, “ the cradle endlessly rocking,” of which our 
poet sings, is not only bestrode by the winds and 
swung by the punctual hand of the tides, but the 
fairest summer weather gives it a nudge, and the 
bending floor beneath it contributes an impulse. 
Its rocking is secured beyond peradventure. Dar¬ 
win seems to think it is the cradle where the pri¬ 
mordial life of the globe had its infancy, — a conclu¬ 
sion of science anticipated by an old Greek poet 
who said, — 

“ Ocean, father of gods and men.” 

Whether or not it rocked man, or the germ of man, 
into being, there can be little doubt that it will 
continue to rock after he and all things else are 
wrapped in the final sleep. 

Its grandest swing, I found during a couple of 
weeks’ sojourn upon the coast, is often upon a fair 
day. Local winds and storms make it spiteful and 
angry. They break up and scatter the waves; but 
some quiet morning you saunter down to the beach 
and find the sea beating its long roll. The waves 
run parallel to the shore and come in with great 
regularity and deliberation, falling upon it in a suc¬ 
cession of long, low cataracts, and you realize the 
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force of the Homeric epithet, “ the far-resounding 
sea/’ It is a sort of prostrate Niagara expiring 
in intermittent torrents. Often there is a marked 
explosion from the compression of the air in the 
hollow cylinder of the curling wave. These long 
swells are of the character of those which in the 
Hudson follow the passage of one of the great 
steamers,—large, measured, uniform. Something 
here has passed, probably a cyclone far at sea; and 
these breakers, with their epic swing, are the echo 
of its retreating footsteps. 

Nothing is more singular and unexpected to the 
landsman than the combing of the waves, — a mo¬ 
mentary perpendicular or incurving wall of water, 
a few yards from shore, with other water spilling 
or pouring over it as over a milldam, thus exhib¬ 
iting for an instant a clear, perfectly formed cata¬ 
ract. But instantly the wall crumbles, or is crushed 
down, and in place of it there is a wild caldron of 
foaming, boiling water and sand. 

There seems to be something more cosmic, oi 
shall I say astronomic, in the sea than in the shore. 
Here you behold the round back of the globe: the 
lines are planetary. You feel that here is the true 
surface of the sphere, the curving, delicate sides of 
this huge bubble. On the land, amid the wrinkles 
of the hills, you have place, fixedness, locality, a 
nook in the chimney-corner; but upon the sea you 
are literally adrift; place is not, boundaries are not, 
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spa(‘o is vacant. You arc upon tlu‘ smooth disk 
of llu" pliuui., like a man hcslridinfj^ the moon. 
Und(T your feel runs the line of llu' earth’s rotund¬ 
ity, and round ahout you the same curve hounds 
your vision. 

111011 lh<‘ sea hrinii^s us ncanT tliat iinu* when 
the earth was without form and v()id,~a vast, 
shor( 1 <tss, and tlu'ndore voi(‘(‘less, s<^a. You look 
upon the youth of (lu^ world; Iht'n^ is no age, no 
(luinge, no decay h(*r(\ It is older than the con¬ 
tinents, and, in a measure, their creator. That 
it should devour them again, like Saturn his chil¬ 
dren, only adds t<^ our sense of its mystery and 
power. 

The sea is aiiother firmament. The laml is fugi¬ 
tive: it abides not. Mist artais have been scalped 
by the winds and the rains; hnt llie sea, whose law 
is mutation, elianges not, type of flddeness and 
instability ; yet the granite erumhles, and it re¬ 
mains the same. Tlie semkarcle that hounds your 
view seaward, and that travels with yon along the 
heac‘h, a vast, liipiid (Teseemt or ludf-moon, upon 
the iimcT, jagged edge of which you stand, is the 
type a! that which <‘hang(\s not, which neither ends 
nor begins, and into which all form and all being 
?nerge. 

This is a part of the vague fascination of the 
shore ; 1 , is the boundary of two worlds. With 
your fed upon the present, you confront aboriginal 
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time and space. If we could reach the point in the 
horizon where the earth and sky meet, we might 
find the same fascination there. In the absence of 
this the best substitute is the beach. 

We seem to breathe a larger air on the coast. It 
is the place for large types, large thoughts. ’T is 
not farms, or a township, we see now, but God’s 
own domain. Possession, ownership, civilization, 
boundary lines cease, and there within reach is a 
clear page of terrestrial space, as unmarred and 
as unmarrable as if plucked from the sidereal 
heavens. 

How inviting and adventurous the ships look, 
dropping behind the rim of the horizon, or gently 
blown along its edge, their yard-arms pointing to 
all quarters of the globe! Mystery, adventure, the 
promise of unknown lands, beckon to us from the 
full-rigged ships. One does not see them come or 
depart; they dawn upon him like his own thoughts, 
some dim and shadowy, just hovering on the verge 
of consciousness, others white and full, a solace 
to the eye. But presently, while you ponder, they 
are gone, or else vaguely notch the horizon-line. 
Illusion, enchantment, hover over the sail-ships. 
They have the charm of the ancient world of fable 
and romance. They are blown by Homeric winds. 
They are a survival from the remotest times. But 
yonder comes a black steamship, cutting across this 
enchanted circle in defiance of wind and tide; this 
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is the modem world snubbing and dispelling our 
illusions, and putting our poets to flight. 

But the veritable oceanic brine there before 
one, the continental, primordial, original liquid, the 
hoary, eternal sea itself, — what can a lover of 
fields and woods make of it ? None of the charms 
or solacements of birds and flowers here, or of rural 
sights and sounds; no repose, no plaintivcness, no 
dumb companionship; but a spirit threatening, hun¬ 
gering, remorseless, decoying, fascinating, serpen¬ 
tine, rebelling and forever rebelling against the fiat, 
“ Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.” The 
voice of the sea is unlike any other sound in nature; 
more riant and chafing than any roar of woods or 
storms. One never ceases to hear the briny, rimy, 
weltering quality, — it is salt to the ear no less 
than to the smell. One fancies he hears the fric¬ 
tion and clashing of the invisible crystals. A shoot¬ 
ing avalanche of snow might have this frosty, 
beaded, anfractuous sound. The sands and peb¬ 
bles and broken shells have something to do with 
it; but without these that threatening, serrated 
edge remains, — the grainy, saline voice of the 
sea. 

’T is a pity the fabulous sea-serpent is not a 
reality. The sea seems to imply such a monster, 
swimming as a leech swims, with vertical undula¬ 
tions, splitting the waves, or reposing across them 
in vast scaly coils. There is something in the sea 
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thai fills the imagination of men with the image of 
these things. The sea-serpent will always be seen 
by somebody, because the sea itself is serpentine, 
— a writhing, crawling, crested, glistening saurian 
with the globe in its embrace. How it rises up 
and darts upon you! In storms, its breath blackens 
and blights the shore vegetation; it devours the 
beach and disgorges it again, and piles the shore 
with foam, like masses of unwashed wool. Often 
a hissing, sibilant sound seems to issue from under 
the edge of the bursting wave. Then that ever- 
recurring rustle calls up a vision of some scaly mon¬ 
ster uncoiling or measuring its length upon the 
sands. I was told of two girls, in bathing-suits, 
sitting upon the beach, where the waves, which 
were running very high, reached them with only 
their laced and embroidered edges; then, as if it 
had been getting ready for a spring, a huge wave 
rushed up and snatched them both into the sea, 
and they were drowned. In a few days the body 
of one was cast up, but the other was never seen 
again. Such fawning, such treachery, are in the 
waves. 

The sea shifts its pillow like an uneasy sleeper. 
The contour of the beach is seldom two days alike; 
that round, smooth bolster of sand is at times very 
prominent. The waves stroke and caress it, and 
slide their delicate sea-draperies over it, as if they 
were indeed making their bed. When you walk 
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Ihere again it is gone, carried down under the 
waves, and the beach is low and naked. 

Both the sight and the sound of the waves fill 
the mind with images. One thinks of rockets, 
windrows, embroideries. How they lift themselves 
up and grow tall as they approach the shore? 
They are entering shallower water, they are run» 
ning aground, and they rise up like vessels. 

I saw little in the waves that suggested steeds, 
but more that reminded of huge sheep. At tin:.''"' 
they would come wallowing ashore precisely like a 
great flock or mob of woolly-headed sheep. The 
wave breaks far out, and then comes that rushing 
line of tossing, leaping woolly heads and shoulders, 
diminishing as it comes, and leaving the space 
behind it strewn with foam. Sometimes the waves 
look like revolving cylindrical knives, carving the 
coast. Then they thrust up their thin, crescent¬ 
shaped edges, like reapers, reaping only shells and 
^and ; yet one seems to hear the hiss of a great 
fickle, the crackle of stubble, the rustle of sheaves, 
md the screening of grain. Then again there is 
mimic thunder as the waves burst, followed by a 
sound like the downpouring of torrents of rain. 
How it shovels the sand and sifts and washes it 
forever! Every particle of silt goes seaward ; it is 
the earth-pollen with which the sunken floors of 
the sea are deeply covered. What material for 
future continents, new worlds and new peoples, is 
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hoarded within its sunless depths! How Darwin 
lontjed to read the sealed book of the earth’s his- 
tory that lies buried beneath the sea! He thought 
it probable that the first continents were there ; 
that the areas of elevation and of subsidence had 
changed places in the remote past. 

Turning over the collections of sea-poetry in the 
libraries, it is rare enough to find a line or a stanza 
with the real savor of the shore in it. ’T is mostly 
fresh-water poetry, very pretty, often spirited and 
frothy, but seldom gritty, saline, and elemental. 
That bearded, bristling, savage quality of the sea, 
to which I have referred, you shall hardly find 
hinted at, except, perhaps, in Whitman, who is 
usually ignored in these anthologies. Tennyson’s 
touches, as here and there in “ Sea-Dreams,” always 
satisfy, and one chafes that Shakespeare should 
have left so little on the subject. 

The poets make a dead set at the vastness, 
power, and terror of the sea, and take their fill of 
these aspects of it. ’T is an easy theme, and soon 
wearies. We crave the verse that shall give us the 
taste of the salt spray upon our lips. Bryant’s 
hymn to the sea is noble and stately, but it is only 
his forest hymn shifted to the shore. It touches the 
same chords. It has no marine quality or atmos¬ 
phere. The bitterness and the sweetness of the sea, 
as of a celestial dragon devouring and purifying, 
are not in it. The poet wings his lofty flight above 
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sea and shore alike. When Emerson sings of the 
sea, there is more savor, more tonic air, a closer 
and stronger hold upon the subject; but even he 
takes refuge in the vastness of his theme, and speaks 
through the imperial voice of the sea ; — 

“ I heard, or seemed to hear, the chiding Sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come ? 

Am I not always here, thy summer home ? 

Is not my voice thy music, morn and eve. 

My breath thy healthful climate in the heats. 

My touch thy antidote, my bay thy bath P 
Was ever building like my terraces ? 

Was ever couch magnificent as mine ? ” 

There are strong lines in Rossetti’s “Sea Lim¬ 
its,” but, like the others, it is a far-off idealization 
of the subject, and does not bring one nearer the 
sea. 

There are occasionally good descriptive lines in 
Miller, as 

“ I crossed the hilly sea.” 

And again, — 

“ The ships, black-bellied, climb the sea.” 

There is something fresh and inviting in this 
comparison : — 

“ As pure as sea-washed sands.” 

But when the poet of the Sierras places old Nep-- 
cune on the anxious bench, in this wise, — 
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Behold the ocean on the beach 
Kneel lowly down as if in prayer; 

I hear a moan as of despair. 

While far at sea do toss and reach 
Some things so like white pleading hands, 

one has serious qualms. 

The breakers usually suggest to the poets rearing 
and plunging steeds, as in Arnold : — 

“ Now the wild white horses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray;” 

and Stedman’s spirited poem, “ Surf,” makes use of 
the same image. Byron, in “ Childe Harold,” lays 
his hand upon the mane ” of the ocean. Whit¬ 
man recalling the shapes and sounds of the shore 
by moonlight, startles the imagination with this 
line : — 

“ The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly tossing.” 

One of our poets — Taylor, I think — has applied 
the epithet “ chameleon ” to the sea, —the chame¬ 
leon sea,” — which fits well, for the sea takes on 
all hues and tints. To the genial Autocrat the sea 
is ‘‘feline” and treacherous,—something of the 
crouching and leaping tiger in it. The poet of 
“ The New Day,” as a foil to his love and admira¬ 
tion for it, calls it “ the accursed sea.” There is sea- 
salt In Whitman’s poetry, strongly realistic epithets 
and phrases, that had their birth upon the shore, 
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and that perpetually recur to one as he saunters on 
the beach. He uses the word “rustling” and the 
phrase “ hoarse and sibilant ” to describe the sound 
of the waves. “The husky-voiced sea” expresses 
the saline quality to which I have referred : — 

“ Sea of stretch’d ground-swells, 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths, 

Sea of the brine of life, and of unshovell’d yet always 
ready graves, 

Howler and scooper of storms, capricious and dainty sea, 
I am integral with you; I too am of one phase and of all 
phases.” 

“ Oh, madly the sea pushes upon the land. 

With love, with love.” 

Or this, written upon the beach at Ocean Grove 
in 1883, — 

“With husky-haughty lips, O Sea! 

Where day and night I wend thy surf-beat shore. 
Imaging to my sense thy varied strange suggestions. 

The troops of white-maned racers racing to the goal. 
Thy ample smiling face, dash’d with the sparkling 
dimples of the sun, 

Thy brooding scowl and murk — thy unloos’d hurricanes. 
Thy unsubduedness, caprices, wilfulness; 

Great as thou art above the rest, thy many tears — a lack 
from all eternity in thy content 
(Naught but the greatest struggles, wrongs, defeats, could 
make thee greatest — no less could make thee), 
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Thy lonely state—something thou ever seek’st and 
seek’st, yet never gain’st, 

Surely some right withheld — some voice, in huge monot¬ 
onous rage, of freedom-lover pent, 

Some vast heart, like a planet’s, chain’d and chafing in 
those breakers. 

By lengthen’d swell, and spasm, and panting breath, 
And rhythmic rasping of thy sands and waves, 

And serpent hiss, and savage peals of laughter, 

And undertones of distant lion roar 
(Sounding, appealing to the sky’s deaf ear — but now» 
rapport for once, 

A phantom in the night thy confidant for once). 

The first and last confession of the globe, 

Outsurging, muttering from thy soul’s abysms, 

The tale of cosmic elemental passion, 

Thou tellest to a kindred soul.” 

Whitman is essentially of the shore; his bearded, 
aboriginal quality, — something in his words that 
smites and chafes, a tonic like salt air, not sweet, but 
dilating; his irregular, flowing, repeating, elliptical 
lines; his sense of space, and constant reference to 
the earth and the orbs as standards and symbols. 
His poems are rarely architectural or sculpturesque, 
either to the eye or to the mind; no carving and 
shaping merely for art’s sake; but floating, drifting, 
surging masses of concrete events and images, more 
or less nebular, protoplasmic, and preliminary, but 
always potent and alive, and full of the salt of the 
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earth, holding in solution as no other poet does his 
times and country. 

The sea is the great purifier and equalizer of 
climes, the great canceler, leveler, distributer, neu¬ 
tralizer, and sponge of oblivion. What a ceme¬ 
tery, and yet what healing in its breath! What a 
desert, and yet what plenty in its depths! How 
destructive, and yet the continents are its handi¬ 
work! 

“Sea, full of food, the nourisher of kinds, 

Purger of earth, and medicine of men. ’ ’ 

And yet famine and thirst, dismay and death, 
stalk the wave. Contradictory, multitudinous sea! 
the despoiler and yet the renewer; barren as a rock, 
yet as fruitful as a field; old as Time, and young 
as to-day; merciless as Fate, and tender as Love; 
the fountain of all waters, yet mocking its victims 
with the most horrible thirst; smiting like a ham¬ 
mer, and caressing like a lady’s palm; falling upon 
the shore like a wall of rock, then creeping up the 
sands as with the rustle of an infant’s drapery; 
cesspool of the continents, yet ‘‘ creating a sweet 
clime by its breath; ” pit of terrors, gulf of despair, 
caldron of hell, yet health, power, beauty, enchant¬ 
ment, dwell forever with the sea. 



IX 


A SPRING REIJSII 

I T is a little remarkable how regularly severe and 
mild winters alternate in our climate for a scries 
of years, — a feminine and a masculine one, as it 
were, almost invariably following ea(‘h other. Every 
other season now for ten years the ice-gatherers on 
the river have been disappointed of a full harvest, 
and every other season tlie ice has formed from fif¬ 
teen to twenty inches tliick. From 1873 to 1884 
there was no marked exception to this rule. But 
in the last-named year, wlien, imeording to the suc¬ 
cession, a mild winter was due, the breed seemed 
to have got crossed, and a sort of mongrel winter 
was the result; neither mild nor sever<\ but very 
stormy, capricious, aud <lisagreeal)lc, with ice a foot 
thick on the river, llie winter whi(‘h followed, 
that of 1884-85, thongh slow and hesitating at 
first, fully proved itself as belonging to the mascu¬ 
line order, llie y^resent winter of 1885-86 shows 
a marked return to the type of two years ago, less 
hail and snow, but by no means the mild season 
that was due. By and by, probably, the meteorolo¬ 
gical influences will get back into the old ruts again, 
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and we shall have once more the regular alternation 
of mild and severe winters. During very open win¬ 
ters, like that of 1879-80, nature in my latitude, 
eighty miles north of New York, hardly shuts up 
house at all. That season I heard a little piping 
frog on the 7th of December, and on the 18th of 
January, in a spring run, I saw the common bull¬ 
frog out of his hibernaculum, evidently thinking it 
was spring. A copperhead snake was killed here 
about the same date; caterpillars did not seem to 
retire, as they usually do, but came forth every 
warm day. The note of the bluebird was heard 
nearly every week all winter, and occasionally that 
of the robin. Such open winters make one fear 
that his appetite for spring will be blunted when 
spring really does come ; but he usually finds that 
the April days have the old relish. April is that 
part of the season that never cloys upon the palate. 
It does not surfeit one with good things, but pro¬ 
vokes and stimulates the curiosity. One is on the 
alert, there are hints and suggestions on every hand. 
Something has just passed, or stirred, or called, or 
breathed, in the open air or in the ground about, 
that we would fain know more of. May is sweet, 
but April is pungent. There is frost enough in it 
to make it sharp, and heat enough in it to make 
it quick. 

In my walks in April, I am on the lookout for 
watercress. It is a plant that has the pungent 
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April flavor. In many parts of the country the 
watercress seems to have become completely natur¬ 
alized, and is essentially a wild plant- I found it 
one day in a springy place, on the top of a high, 
v/ooded mountain, far from human habitation. We 
gathered it and ate it with our sandwiches. Where 
the walker cannot find this salad, a good substitute 
may be had in our native spring cress, which is 
also in perfection in April, Crossing a wooded hill 
in the regions of the Catskills on the 15th of the 
month, I found a purple variety of the plant, on 
the margin of a spring that issued from beneath a 
ledge of rocks, just ready to bloom. I gathered the 
little white tubers, that are clustered like miniature 
potatoes at the root, and ate them, and they were 
a surprise and a challenge to the tongue ; on the 
table they would well fill the place of mustard, and 
horseradish, and other appetizers. When I was a 
schoolboy, we used to gather, in a piece of woods 
on our way to school, the roots of the closely allied 
species to eat with our lunch. But we generally 
ate them up before lunch-time. Our name for this 
plant was “ Crinkle-root.” The botanists call it 
the toothwort (Dentaria), also pepper-root. 

From what fact or event shall one really date the 
beginning of spring ? The little piping frogs usu¬ 
ally furnish a good starting-point. One spring I 
heard the first note on the 6th of April; the next 
on the 27th of February; but in reality the latter 
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Reason was (nily about two w<‘<‘ks (‘arlier tJian the 
former. Wluai the Ihm's <‘urrv in thtar hrsf polhm, 
one would think sprinij^ ha<l <‘omc»; y<»t this fa<*t 
does not always <‘orr<\spond with I lie natl stage of 
the season. Before thmT is any bloom anywhen% 
bees will bring pollen to th<‘ hiv(\ When‘ <lo tiny 
get it? 

I luive s(Mui them gatluTing it on tht‘ fresli saw¬ 
dust in th(^ woodyard* e.spc'eially on that of hi<‘kory 
or maple. They wallow amid the dust, wtu'king 
it over and over, and s«*arehing if like*- <liamond- 
liunlers, and aftcu* a tinn* their baski^t.s are filkal 
with the pr(‘eious flour, whi<’h is pnjbably ordy a 
eertain part of tlie wood, cloubtless tin* soft, nutri¬ 
tious inner bark. 

In fa(d, all signs and phases o! life in tlie tuirly 
season are very eaprieious, and are earli<»r or later 
just as some loeal or cxec^ptional einaimstinuT 
favors or hinders. It is ordy sueh birds as arrive 
after about the 20th of April that are at all pune- 
tuaF' aeeording to the almanae. I never have 
known the arrival of thf‘ barn .swallow to vary 
much from that dale in this latitmh\ no matter 
how early or latc‘ the season might be. Another 
punctual bird is the yellow red poll warblcT, the 
first of his class that apfKuirs. Year after ytiir, be¬ 
tween the £0lh and the ‘25th, I ant sure to see this 
little bird aliout my place for ii day or two only, 
now on the ground, now on the fentxvs, now on the 
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small trees and shrubs, and closely examining the 
buds or just-opening leaves of the apple-trees. He 
is a small olive-colored bird, with a dark-red or 
maroon-colored patch on the top of his head. His 
ordinary note is a smart “ chirp.” His movements 
are very characteristic, especially that vertical, os¬ 
cillating movement of the hind part of his body^ 
like that of the wagtails. There are many birds 
that do not come here till May, be the season never 
so early. The spring of 1878 was very forward, 
and on the 27th of April I made this entry in my 
note-book: “In nature it is the middle of May, 
and, judging from vegetation alone, one would ex¬ 
pect to find many of the later birds, as the oriole, 
the wood thrush, the kingbird, the catbird, the 
tanager, the indigo-bird, the vireos, and many of 
the warblers, but they have not arrived. The May 
birds, it seems, will not come in April, no matter 
how the season favors.” 

Some birds passing north in the spring are pro- 
vokingly silent. Every April I see the hermit 
thrush hopping about the woods, and in case of a 
sudden snow-storm seeking shelter about the out¬ 
buildings ; but I never hear even a fragment of his 
wild, silvery strain. The white-crowned sparrow 
also passes in silence. I see the bird for a few 
days about the same date each year, but he will 
not reveal to me his song. On the other hand, 
his congener, the white-throated sparrow, is decid- 
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edly musical in passing, both spring and fall. His 
sweet, wavering whistle is at times quite as full 
and perfect as when heard in June or July in the 
Canadian wmods. The latter bird is much more 
numerous than the white-crowncd, and its stay 
with us more protracted, which may in a measure 
account for the greater frequency of its song. The 
fox sparrow, who passes earlier (sometimes in 
March), is also chary of the music with which he 
is so richly endowed. It is not every season that 
I hear him, though my ear is on the alert for his 
strong, finely modulated whistle. 

Nearly all the warblers sing in passing. I hear 
them in the orchards, in the groves, in the woods, 
as they pause to feed in their northward journey, 
their brief, lisping, shuffling, insect~like notes re¬ 
quiring to be searched for by the ear, as their forms 
by the eye. But the ear is not tasked to identify 
the songs of the Idnglets, as they tarry briefly with 
us in spring. In fact, there is generally a week in 
April or early May, — 

“ On such a time as goes before the leaf. 

When all the woods stand in a mist of green 
And nothing perfect,” 

during which the piping, voluble, rapid, intricate, 
and delicious warble of the ruby-crowned kinglet is 
the most noticeable strain to be heard, especially 
among the evergreens. 
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I notice that during the mating season of the 
birds the rivalries and jealousies are not all con¬ 
fined to the males. Indeed, the most spiteful and 
furious battles, as among the domestic fowls, are 
frequently betw’een females. I have seen two hen 
robins scratch and pull feathers in a manner that 
contrasted strongly with the courtly and dignified 
sparring usual between the males. One March a 
pair of bluebirds decided to set up housekeeping in 
the trunk of an old apple-tree near my house. Not 
long after, an unwedded female appeared, and prob¬ 
ably tried to supplant the lawful wife. I did not 
see what arts she used, but I saw her being very 
roughly handled by the jealous bride. The battle 
continued nearly all day about the orchard and 
grounds, and was a battle at very close quarters. 
The two birds would clinch in the air or on a tree, 
and fall to the ground with beaks and claws locked. 
The male followed them about, and warbled and 
called, but whether deprecatingly or encouragingly, 
I could not tell. Occasionally, he would take a 
hand, but whether to separate them, or whether to 
fan the flames, that I could not tell. So far as I 
could see, he was highly amused, and culpably in¬ 
different to the issue of the battle. 

The English spring begins much earlier than 
ours in New England and New York, yet an excep¬ 
tionally early April with us must be nearly, if not 
quite, abreast with April as it usually appears in 
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The black*! lit)rn scnu^tiincs bltionis in 
Biilaiii in I'Vhruarw but IIh' swallcvv dues nut ap¬ 
pear till about llu' '“201 li at Aprik mu’ liu‘ aiuunune 
bloom ordinarily till that date. The iii^ddingalc 
comes about the same linu\ and the <mekou follows 
close. Our cuckoo does not <*onic till luair June; 
but the water-lhrusln whicli Audubon fliou^dd nearly 
e(|ual to the ni^ditinf!jah‘ as a Si>n|;.sti‘r tflmugh it 
(Huiainly is not), 1 have* knenvn to come by the “^ilst. 
I hav(‘seen the sw(Hd iMiglish vioh't, csi-aptnl from 
the f>;arden, and iJ^rowing wild by tiu‘ roadside, in 
bloom on the 'ioth of Mar<'h, whicT is alamt its 
dale of flowerini^ at laune. Duriii|i^ tlu' same stui- 
son, the first of our native ficnvers to appt^ar was 
the hcpali(’a, which I found on April 4. d1ie arbu¬ 
tus aiid the dicentra iippcart‘d <m the Idtiu and 
the coltsfoot “w!ac*h, fjowever. is an impi^rtation 
— about the same tinu*. Tin* bloodro<4, c-faylonia* 
saxifrage, and anemone were in bloom on I lit* ITth, 
and I found tiie first blue viedet and the great 
spurred violet on the HHh (saw the little vioh‘t- 
eolored butterfly daneing about t!ie woods flte same* 
day). I plu(*ked my first dandeditm on a nuunlow 
sloi>c on the ^tkh and in the woo<|s, proteetml \>y a 
high ledge, my first trilliurn. During the moritli at 
least twenty unlive shrubs ami wild llenvers bhionted 
ill my vicinity, wliieh is an umismil sbowing for 
A^priL 

'rhere are many things left for May, but nothing 
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fairer than, if as fair as, the first flower, the hepaL 
ica. I find 1 never have admired this little firstling 
half enough. When at the maturity of its charms, 
it is certainly the gem of the woods. What an indi¬ 
viduality it has! No two clusters alike ; all shades 
and sizes ; some are snow-white, some pale pink, 
with just a tinge of violet, some deep purple, others 
the purest blue, others blue touched with lilac. A 
solitary blue-purple one, fully expanded and rising 
over the brown leaves or the green moss, its cluster 
of minute anthers showing like a group of pale stars 
on its little firmament, is enough to arrest and hold 
the dullest eye. Then, as I have elsewhere stated, 
there are individual hepaticas, or individual fami¬ 
lies among them, that are sweet-scented. The gift 
seems as capricious as the gift of genius in families. 
You cannot tell which the fragrant ones are till 
you try them. Sometimes it is the large white ones, 
sometimes the large purple ones, sometimes the 
small pink ones. The odor is faint, and recalls that 
of the sweet violets. A correspondent, who seems 
to have carefully observed these fragrant hepaticas, 
writes me that this gift of odor is constant in the 
same plant ; that the plant which bears sweet- 
scented flowers this year will bear them next. 

There is a brief period in our spring when I like 
more than at any other time to drive along the 
country roads, or even to be shot along by steam 
and have the landscape presented to me like a 
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map. It is at that period, usually late in April, when 
we behold the first quickening of the earth. The 
waters have subsided, the roads have become dry^ 
the sunshine has grown strong and its warmth has 
penetrated the sod; there is a stir of preparation 
about the farm and all through the country. One 
does not care to see things very closely; his interest 
in nature is not special but general. The earth is 
coming to life again. x411 the genial and more fer¬ 
tile places in the landscape are brought out; the 
earth is quickened in spots and streaks ; you can 
see at a glance where man and nature have dealt 
the most kindly with it. The warm, moist places, 
the places that have had the wash of some build¬ 
ing or of the road, or have been subjected to some 
special mellowing influence, how quickly the turf 
awakens there and shows the tender green! See 
what the landscape would be, how much earlier 
spring would come to it, if every square yard of it 
were alike moist and fertile. As the later snows lay 
in patches here and there, so now the earliest ver¬ 
dure is irregularly spread over the landscape, and 
is especially marked on certain slopes, as if it had 
blown over from the other side and lodged there. 

A little earlier the homesteads looked cold and 
naked; the old farmhouse was bleak and unattrac¬ 
tive; now Nature seems especially to smile upon it; 
her genial influences crowd up around it; the turf 
awakens all about as if in the spirit of friendliness- 
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See the old bam on the meadow-slope; the green 
seems to have oozed out from it, and to have flowed 
slowly down the hill; at a little distance it is lost in 
the sere stubble. One can see where every spring 
lies buried about the fields; its influence is felt at 
the surface, and the turf is early quickened there. 
Where the cattle have loved to lie and ruminate in 
the warm summer twilight, there the April sunshine 
loves to linger too, till the sod thrills to new life. 

The home, the domestic feeling in nature, is 
brought out and enhanced at this time; what man 
has done tells,’ especially what he has done well. 
Our interest centres in the farmhouses, and in the 
Influence that seems to radiate from there. The 
older the home, the more genial nature looks about 
it. The new architectural place of the rich citizen, 
with the bams and outbuildings concealed or dis¬ 
guised as much as possible, — spring is in no hurry 
about it; the sweat of long years of honest labor 
has not yet fattened the soil it stands upon. 

The full charm of this April landscape is not 
brought out till the afternoon. It seems to need 
the slanting rays of the evening sun to give it the 
right mellowness and tenderness, or the right per¬ 
spective. It is, perhaps, a little too bald in the 
strong, white light of the earlier part of the day; 
but when the faint, four-o’clock shadows begin to 
come out, and we look through the green vistas, and 
along the farm lanes toward the west, or out across 
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long stretches of fields above which spring seems 
fairly hovering, just ready to alight, and note the 
teams slowly plowing, the brightened mould-board 
gleaming in the sun now and then, — it is at such 
times we feel its fresh, delicate attraction the most. 
There is no foliage on the trees yet; only here and 
there the red bloom of the soft maple, illuminated 
by the declining sun, shows vividly against the 
tender green of a slope beyond, or a willow, like a 
thin veil, stands out against a leafless wood. Here 
and there a little meadow water-course is golden 
with marsh marigolds, or some fence border, or 
rocky streak of neglected pasture land, is thickly 
starred with the white flowers of the bloodroot. 
The eye can devour a succession of landscapes at 
such a time; there is nothing that sates or entirely 
fills it, but every spring token stimulates it and 
. makes it more on the alert. 

April, too, is the time to go budding. A swell¬ 
ing bud is food for the fancy, and often food for 
the eye. Some buds begin to glow as they begin 
to swell. The bud scales change color and become 
a delicate rose pink. I note this especially in the 
European maple. The bud scales flush as if the 
effort to “keep in’’ brought the blood into their 
faces. The scales of the willow do not flush, but 
shine like ebony, and each one presses like a hand 
upon the catkin that will escape from beneath it. 

When spring pushes pretty hard, many buds 
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begin to sweat as well as to glow; they exude a 
brown, fragrant, gummy substance that affords the 
honey-bee her first cement and hive varnisli. The 
hickory, the horse-chestnut, the plane-tree, the pop¬ 
lars, are all coated with this April myrrh. That 
of certain poplars, like the Balm of Gilead, is the 
most noticeable and fragrant. No spring incense 
more agreeable. Its perfume is often upon the 
April breeze. I pick up the bud scales of the pop¬ 
lars along the road,* long brown scales like the beaks 
of birds, and they leave a rich gummy odor in my 
hand that lasts for hours. I frequently detect the 
same odor about my hives when the bees are mak¬ 
ing all snug against the rains, or against the millers. 
When used by the bees, we call it propolis. Virgil 
refers to it as a “ glue more adhesive than bird-lime 
and the pitch of Phrygian Ida.” Pliny says it is 
extracted from the tears of the elm, the willow, 
and the reed. The bees often have serious work to 
detach it from their leg-baskets, and to make it 
stick only where they want it to. 

The bud scales begin to drop in April, and by 
May Day the scales have fallen from the eyes of 
every branch in the forest. In most cases the bud 
has an inner wrapping that does not fall so soon. 
In the hickory this inner wrapping is like a great 
livid membrane, an inch or more in length, thick, 
flieshy, and shining. It clasps the tender leaves 
about as if both protecting and nursing them. As 
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the leaves develop, these membranous 
curl back, and finally wither and fall. In 
tree, or sycamore, this inner wrapping o 
is a little pelisse of soft yellow or ti 
When it is cast off, it is the size of one 
nail, and suggests the delicate skin of son 
haired mole. The young sycamore balls 
their fur wrappings early in May. The f 
sels of the European maple, too, come 
a slightly furry covering. The long and fl 
scales that enfold the flowers and leave 
clear olive green, thinly covered with si 
like the young of some animals. Our su 
is less striking and beautiful in the bin 
flowers are more graceful and fringe-like. 

Some trees have no bud scales. T 
presents in early spring a mere fuzzy 1 
which, by and by, there emerges a s< 
tawny-colored kitten’s paw. I know of : 
vegetable nature that seems so really to 
the ferns. They emerge from the grot: 
up, with a rudimentary and “touch-me-i 
and appear to need a maternal tongue to 
into shape. The sun plays the wet-nurs< 
and very soon they are out of that uncai 
ing in which they come swathed, and 
places with other green things. 

The bud scales strew the ground in spi 
leaves do in the fall, though they are so 
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wc hardly noLice them. All growth, all develop¬ 
ment, is a (‘asling off, a leaving of something be¬ 
hind, First the bud scales drop, then the flower 
drops, then the fruit drops, then the leaf drops. 
The first two arc preparatory and stand for spring; 
the last two arc the crown and stand for autumn. 
Nearly the same thing happens with the seed in the 
ground. First the shell, or outer husk, is dropped 
or cast off; then the cotyledons, those nurse leaves 
of the young plant ; then the fruit falls, and at last 
the stalk and the leaf. A bud is a kind of seed 
planted in the branch instead of in the soil. It 
bursts and grows like a germ. In the absence of 
seeds and fruit, many birds and animals feed upon 
buds. The pine grosbeaks from the north are the 
most destructive budders that come among us. The 
snow beneath the maples they frequent is often 
covered with bud scales. The ruffed grouse some¬ 
times buds in an orchard near the woods, and thus 
takes the farmer’s apple crop a year in advance. 
Grafting is but a planting of buds. The seed is a 
complete, independent bud; it has the nutriment 
of the young plant within itself, as the egg holds 
several good lunches for the young chick. When 
the spider, or Ihc wasp, or the carpenter bee, or 
tlie sand hornet lays an egg in a cell, and deposits 
food near it for the young when hatched, it does 
just what nature docs in every kernel of corn or 
wheat, or bean, or nut. Around or within the chit 
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orgeniu she stones food for the yoinif^ phuit. 
this it till th(‘ root tak(\s hohl of th<‘ soi 

draws s!isf(a»an<*e fn>!ii th(‘iie<\ Hit* iaal is r 
in the l)ranelu and draws its susttnuuHH^ froi 
milk of tiu' {>ul|>v earn!>iurn layer iHau'alh the 

Another picaisant fc*atur<' of spring, which I 
not inentioiuai, is the ftdl strc'ains. Riding i 
the <*ountry oiu' bright <lay in Man‘lu I saw 
felt, as if for tlu‘ first tiint\ what an a<ldition t 
salisfatiiini om^ has in the optai air at this s< 
are IIh‘ c*k\ai\ full water»course.s. Tluw eonu't 
front, as it w(*re, and lure ami hohl t!u‘ twe. "] 
are no weeds, or grasses, or foliagt' to hide t 
they are full to the Iiriin, and fuller ; tliey ^ 
and reflec't the .sunbeams, and are alumt the 
objects of life and motion in natures The 
stand so still, the fields arc* .so huslunl and m 
the inouniains so exposcsl and rigid, that the 
falls upon the l>lue, sparkling, undulating w 
courses with a pe^mliar satisfaction. By and b 
grass and trees will be waving, and the* str- 
will be sliriHiken and hidden, and onr dt*Iighl 
not he in them. The* still ponds and lakelt*h 
then please us more. 

Tlie little browm l>rooks, henv swift ami 
th(*y ran! One fancied something gles'ful and 
rious in theun. And the* large erecTs, how^ s! 
ily tlmy rolksl on, trailing their ample skirts i 
tltc edges of the* ficids unci marshe*s, and lei 
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ragged patches of water here and there! Many a gen¬ 
tle slope spread, as it were, a turfy apron in which 
reposed a little pool and lakelet. Many a stream 
sent little detachments across lots, the sparkling 
water seeming to trip lightly over the unbroken, 
turf. Here and there an oak or an elm stood knee- 
deep in a clear pool, as if rising from its bath. It 
gives one a fresh, genial feeling to see such a boun¬ 
tiful supply of pure, running water. One’s desires 
and affinities go out toward the full streams. How 
many a parched place they reach and lap in one’s 
memory] How many a vision of naked pebbles 
and sun-baked banks they cover and blot out! 
They give eyes to the fields; they give dimples and 
laughter; they give light and motion. Running 
water! What a delightful suggestion the words al¬ 
ways convey! One’s thoughts and sympathies are 
set flowing by them; they unlock a fountain of 
pleasant fancies and associations in one’s memory; 
the imagination is touched and refreshed. 

March water is usually clean, sweet water; every 
brook is a trout brook, a mountain brook; the cold 
and the snow have supplied the condition of a high 
latitude; no stagnation, no corruption, comes down¬ 
stream now as on a summer freshet. Winter comes 
down, liquid and repentant. Indeed, it is more 
than water that runs then: it is frost subdued; it 
is spring triumphant. No obsolete water-courses 
now. The larger creeks seek out their abandoned 
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beds, return to the haunts of thcar youth, and lin¬ 
ger fondly llH‘r(\ 'Flu* muskrat is adrift, hut not 
homeless; his rangi* is vastly (‘xtendin!, and he evi¬ 
dently rejoieiss in full slrtainis. llirough llu* tunnel 
of the meadoW”nH>use the water ruslu\s as through 
a pit>e: and that iu\st of his, that was so warm and 
co/.y heneatli t!u‘ snowbank in th<^ ineadtnv-bottom, 
is soddi'U or afloat. Bui nu'achnv-miee are lu^l 
afraid of walcT. On various o(’easions I liave seen 
them swimming about the spring pools like musk¬ 
rats, and, wIh'u alarnual, diving InaH^ath th(' waltT. 
Add llu‘ goldim willows io the full stnauns, with 
the n‘d-shouldiU*t‘d starlings perelual amid thi‘ir 
branches, sending forth tlunr strong, lujuid, gur¬ 
gling notes, and the picture is (‘omplehs 'Flu* willow 
branches appear to have taken on a dt^eper y<‘llow 
in spring; perhaps it is tlie elfeO of tin' stronger 
sunshine, perhaps it is the efhn-t of tiu* swift vital 
water laving thisr roots. Hie epaulettes of tlio 
starlings, too, are luaghter than when tluw left us 
m the fall, and tliey appear Ut g<d brig!it<w <laily 
until the nesting begins. Hie male's arrive' many 
days before the fc'inah'S, ami, pe'relied along the 
marshes and waler-emursrs, sc'nd forth tlieir liquiel, 
nmsi(*al notes, passing tlu' call from one t<i the 
other, as if to guiele and hurry tiieir mates forward. 

Hie noise of a brook, you may obsc^rve', is by no 
means in proportion to its volume. Hi<' full Mareb 
streams make far Ic'ss noise rcdalively to tlieir si7.c: 
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than the shallower streams of summer, because the 
rocks and pebbles that cause the sound in summer 
are deeply buried beneath the current. “ Still 
waters run deep ” is not so true as “ deep waters 
run still.” I rode for half a day along the upper 
Delaware, and my thoughts almost unconsciously 
faced toward the full, clear river. Both the Dela¬ 
ware and the Susquehanna have a starved, impov¬ 
erished look in summer, — unsightly stretches of 
talced drift and bare, bleaching rocks. But behold 
them in March, after the frost has turned over to 
them the moisture it has held back and stored up 
as the primitive forests used to hold the summer 
rains. Then they have an easy, ample, triumphant 
look, that is a feast to the eye. A plump, well-fed 
stream is as satisfying to behold as a well-fed ani¬ 
mal or a thrifty tree. One source of charm in the 
English landscape is the full, placid stream the sea¬ 
son through; no desiccated water-courses will you 
see there, nor any feeble, decrepit brooks, hardly 
able to get over the ground. 

This condition of our streams and rivers in 
spring is evidently but a faint reminiscence of their 
condition during what we may call the geological 
springtime, the March or April of the earth’s his¬ 
tory, when the annual rainfall appears to have 
been vastly greater than at present, and when the 
water-courses were consequently vastly larger and 
fuller. In pleistocene days the earth’s climate was 
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evidently nnu'h damper than at present. It was 
the rainiest nf March weather. On nn (»lher thcMiry 
can we accH)unt for llu' enormous (‘rosi<»n the 
earth's surfa(*c% ami the plowing of the grvni val¬ 
leys. Professor Newlierry fimls ahimdant <wi<hmee 
that the Hudson was, in ftnaner times, n mu(‘h 
larger river than now. Pnd\*ssor Zitlt^l naiehes fln^ 
same (‘onelusion eonc*t*rning the Nili\ and Iluinholdt 
was impressed with tin* sanu‘ fact while <\\amining 
the Orino(s>and the trihntarit's of the Ainazon. AH 
these rivcu's appcair to htHuit mere* fractions of their 
former selves. I'fu* same is true of all tlie great 
lakes. If not Noah's flotah then evitlenlly some 
other very wet spell, wliic’h tins is a tradition, 
lies far behind us. Something like the drought of 
summer is beginning upon the earth; the great 
floods have dried up; the rivcTs are slowly shrink¬ 
ing; the water is penetrating farther and farther 
into the cooling eriist of tlu* earth; and what was 
ample to drencdii and clover its stirfate, ev<ui to tniike 
a Noah's flood, will l)e l)ut a drt>p in the bucket hi 
tlie vast interior of tlie <*ooled sphere. 
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A RIVER VIEW 

A SMALL river or stream jBowing by one’s door 
has many attractions over a large body of 
water like the Hudson. One can make a compan¬ 
ion of it ; he can walk with it and sit with it, or 
lounge on its banks, and feel that it is all his own. 
It becomes something private and special to him. 
You cannot have the same kind of attachment 
and sympathy with a great river; it does not flow 
through your affections like a lesser stream. The 
Hudson is a long arm of the sea, and it has some¬ 
thing of the sea’s austerity and grandeur. I think 
one might spend a lifetime upon its banks with¬ 
out feeling any sense of ownership in it, or becoming 
at all intimate with it: it keeps one at arm’s length. 
It is a great highway of travel and of commerce ; 
shij)s froiti all pads of our seaboard plow its waters. 

But there is one thing a large river does for 
one that is beyond the s(‘ope of the companionable 
streams,— it idealizes the lands(‘ape, it multiplies 
and heightens the beauty of the day and of the 
season. A fair day it makes more fair, and a wild 
and tempestuous day it makes more wild and tem- 
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pestuons. It takis on ipiirkly and ot)nipk'tc‘lj 
the mood and tonipcn* t»r tlio sky alana*. Hh* storrn 
IS mirron'd la it» and thf^ wind rhafi*H it info ftiam, 
1110 faoo of wintc‘r it niakon diaihly rh/ul and oorpsc*- 
like. How stark and slit! and wfiitt^ it lit's tlaa-id 
But of a hnVht ilay in spriii|^^ what lifr and li|flit 
possess it! How it oiihaiiors or oinpliaHi/os tin* 
beauty of thost^ oalau niofionlosH days «if %umna*r 
or fall the broad, glassy airfare piufts-tly dupli¬ 
cating tlu' opptjsilt* Hhon\ Hoiiietiinrs ho siiiCMifh that 
the finer fioatin^^ luatftT and t!it*rr looks lik«» 

dust upon a mirror ; tltf‘ bcfaliiied nnits stafidin|r 
this way am! that, <Iriftin|( with the tide. Indeed, 
nothing points a cadm iliiy !ikt* ii great niotionlesH 
sail ; it is sneli a eoiispieiiciiw bid for the 
wliieh comes not. 

I have observed that when the river is roily, the 
fact is not iiotieeiible on ii ritlin day: a gliissy sur¬ 
face is a kind of mask. But wheii the lir«sw csiines 
and agitates it a little, its reiil color eomeH 

“ Immortal water,** says llioreiiii, ** nliv<» to the 
superfieies.*’ How sensitive find treiniilous nncl 
palpitating this great river is! It is only in eer- 
tain lights, on eertatn days, that we eiin see how it 
cjuivers and tlirohs. Sometimes you €*iin see the 
sulitle tremor or iiiipiilse tiint tni%‘els in ndviinee of 
the <‘oming sttmmer and priipliCHies of its eoiiitfig. 
Sometimes the coming of the ficMidditie is tieriilded 
in the same way. Always, when the stirfiit^e is 
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calm enough and the light is favorable, the river 
seems shot through and through with tremblings 
and premonitions. 

The river never seems so much a thing of life as 
in the spring when it first slips off its icy fetters. 
The dead comes to life before one’s very eyes. The 
rigid, pallid river is resurrected in a twinkling. 
You look out of your window one moment, and 
there is that great, white, motionless expanse; you 
look again, and there in its place is the tender, 
dimpling, sparkling water. But if your eyes are 
sharp, you may have noticed the signs all the fore¬ 
noon ; the time was ripe, the river stirred a little in 
its icy shroud, put forth a little streak or filament 
of blue water near shore, made breathing-holes. 
Then, after a while, the ice was rent in places, and 
the edges crushed together or shoved one slightly 
upon the other *, there was apparently something 
growing more and more alive and restless under¬ 
neath. Then suddenly the whole mass of the ice 
from shore to shore begins to move downstream,— 
very gently, almost imperceptibly at first, then with 
a steady, deliberate pace that soon lays bare a large 
expanse of bright, dancing water. The island above 
keeps back the northern ice, and the ebb tide makes 
a clean sweep from that point south for a few 
miles, until the return of the flood, when the ice 
comes back. 

After the ice is once in motion, a few hours suf- 
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fice to I)r(‘uk it up pn‘Hy thoroiii^liiy. Thc'n wlial 
a wild, (‘luioiii’sc't'iH' Ihr rivor in oiu^ part 

of IIumIuv llu‘ inasst^s harryiii^^ dnw iislnaim, 

(‘rowalin^ aiul jostling rac’li <»thrr, and si 
for Uio right of way: in the ofhta*, all running up- 
Hlrcain again, as if sun* of escape* iii tliat diree'tieui. 
I’lius llu*y race* up aial elenvn, tlu* .sport eif tlie (‘hb 
and How; hut the* ebb wins (‘a<*h tinn* by* stmu* elis« 
tanev. Large* fie*lds from abtyve, wlu'fi* the* ini*n 
were at work but a day <n* twe> sinee*. esain* down; 
1h(*re is their pond ye*t eleairly dt*fined and full of 
inurkeal iet*; yonder is a seefion of thi*ir<*anal partly^ 
lilk'd with tin* scpian* bhn’ks on tla*ir way* to the 
elevators; a pit'ec* e^f a rae’i*'C’ourse, or a part <if a 
road wlit'fe teaims ercKssed, eonH*s drifting by*. Tlte 
people tip above Itave w’rittini their winli*r phaisure 
and oeeupatii»nH upon tliis page*, and we rent! t!ie 
signs as the tide hc*ars it slowly past. S«niie i’alin, 
bright days the Heattt*red and diminished masses 
glide by like white eloiids aenns an April sky. 

At oilier times, wlieii the waiter is blaek am! sfilL 
the river looks like a strip of the lirmiuiitml at. 
night, dotted with stars aiul nuHaiH in the sliaja* tif 
little and liig fragmenls <if i(*e. One <!ay, I ri'inem- 
lier, there eaiue gliding into my vi^iion a great irri*g- 
ular hemisphere of iee, that vividly siiggeHti»tI tho 
half moon under the teleseopt*; its white uii<*\‘en 
Hurfaee, pitted and enu’ked, tlie jagged inner line, 
the outward curve, but little brokt‘ii, iiml the bluiM 
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black surface upon which it lay, all recalled the 
scenery of the midnight skies. It is only in excep¬ 
tionally calm weather that the ice collects in these 
vast masses, leaving broad expanses of water per¬ 
fectly clear. Sometimes, during such weather, it 
drifts by in forms that suggest the great continents, 
as they appear upon the map, surrounded by the 
oceans, all their capes and peninsulas, and isth¬ 
muses and gulfs, and inland lakes and seas, vividly 
reproduced. 

If the opening of the river is gentle, the closing 
of it is sometimes attended by scenes exactly the 
reverse. 

A cold wave one December was accompanied by 
a violent wind, which blew for two days and two 
nights. The ice formed rapidly in the river, but the 
wind and waves kept it from uniting and massing. 
On the second day the scene was indescribably 
wild and forbidding; the frost and fury of Decem¬ 
ber were never more vividly pictured: vast crum¬ 
pled, spumy ice-fields interspersed with stretches 
of wildly agitated water, the heaving waves thick 
with forming crystals, the shores piled with frozen 
foam and pulverized floes. After the cold wave had 
spent itself and the masses had become united and 
stationary, the scene was scarcely less wild. I fan¬ 
cied the plain looked more like a field of lava and 
scoria than like a field of ice, an eruption from 
some huge frost volcano of the north. Or did it 
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that a battle had been tl 

that this wild {‘onfnsitHi was the ruin wmu| 
ennleiuiini^ 

No sooiuT lias tlu' river pulled his i 
iid over him tluiii he begins to smjre in ! 
sleep. It is a singular sound, lliort'au 
‘‘‘whoop/’ Emerson a “ <*aunoiuuh\” and 
lin speaks of 

** the gasp fi!id moan 
Of tlie iei'-inipriHoiied 

Sometimes it is a welb^hditUHl grunt* r-/< 
as if sonH‘ ics‘-god turned tnieasily in In’s I 
One fancies tlie sound is like this, when 
it in the still wintcu* niglits seatcil by his fi 
else when siuigly wrapped in Ids own bed 
One winttT file rivcT shut up in ii siUj 
beneaili a <*old wave of great severity an 
Zero weallier eontimied nearly a wi 

d<y and ealuu m<dionless air; and the efb 
brilliajd. sim by day and of tlie naked 
tdght upon this vast area of new blaek 
paneling it, tlie cdlier eonirac^tiiig, was ver 
A cannonade indeed! As the mcindng i 
out of the sunshine came ptml upon pe 
mimic thunder; oecmsionidly bec’oining i 
<*rash, as if idl thc^ iee batttTi(\H were disc* 
onci\ As noon approfmhed, the sound gr 
(‘oniimious mellow roar, which lessened iin 
more intermittent as the eliiy wamak in 
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sundown it was nearly hushed. Then, as the chill 
of night came on, the conditions were reversed, 
and the ice began to thunder under the effects of 
contraction; cracks opened from shore to shore, 
and grew to be two or three inches broad under the 
shrinkage of the ice. On the morrow the expansion 
cf the ice often found vent in one of these cracks, 
the two edges would first crush together, and then 
gradually overlap each other for two feet or more. 

This expansive force of the sun upon the ice is 
sometimes enormous. I have seen the ice explode 
with a loud noise and a great commotion in the 
water, and a huge crack shoot like a thunderbolt 
from shore to shore, with its edges overlapping and 
shivered into fragments. 

When unprotected by a covering of snow, the 
ice, under the expansive force of the sun, breaks 
regularly, every two or three miles, from shore to 
shore. The break appears as a slight ridge, formed 
by the edges of the overlapping ice. 

This icy uproar is like thunder, because it seems 
to proceed from something in swift motion; you 
cannot locate it; it is everywhere and yet nowhere. 
There is something strange and phantom-like about 
it. To the eye all is still and rigid, but to the ear 
all is in swift motion. 

This crystal cloud does not open and let the bolt 
leap forth, but walk upon it and you see the ice 
shot through and through in every direction with 
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shining, iridescent liiu's when* Hie force passed. 
These lines are not <*ni<*ks which conic to the sur¬ 
face, hut spiral patfis Hirough the iee» as if tiie 
force that made fhtan wcnit with a twist like a rifle 
bullet. In pla(*es sev(*ral of tlitan nm togellier, 
when they make* a tra<’k as broad as one’s hand. 

Sometinu*s, whim I am walking upon the iee and 
this sound flashes by me, I fancy it is like tlic 
stroke of a gigantic skater, one wlio (‘overs a mile 
at a stride and makers the crystal floor ring beneatli 
liim. I hear his long tapering stroke ring out just 
beside me, and tlien in a twinkling it is half a mile 
away. 

A fall of snow, and this icy uproar is instantly 
hiislual, the river sharps in peac’c. The snow is like 
a coverlid, whudi protec'ts the ic‘e from (he ehiinges 
of temperature of the air, and brings repose to its 
uneasy spirit. 

A dweller upon its banks, I am an intcTested 
spectator of tlie spring and winter Iiarvests wlii(*Ii 
its waters yield. In tlie stern winter niglifs, it is 
a pleasant thought tliat a harvest is growing clown 
thereon those desolate plains whicdi will hring work 
to many ncaaly hands by and hy, and lH‘alth and 
comfort to the grcait (*ities some months liitc*r. 
When the niglits are (‘oldest, flie ivv growls as fast 
as corn in July. It is a crop tliat tisindly takes two 
or three wc*eks to grow, liiicl, if the waiter is vc^ry 
roily or brackisli, even longer. Men go out from 
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time to time and examine it, as the farmer goes out 
and examines his grain or grass, to see when it will 
do to cut. If there comes a deep fall of snow 
before the ice has attained much thickness, it is 
“ pricked,” so as to let the water up through and 
form snow-ice. A band of fifteen or twenty men, 
about a yard apart, each armed with a chisel-bar 
and marching in line, puncture the ice at each step 
with a single sharp thrust. To and fro they go, 
leaving a belt behind them that presently beconies 
saturated with water. But ice, to be first quality, 
must grow from beneath, not from above. It is a 
crop quite as uncertain as any other. A good yield 
every two or three years, as they say of wheat out 
West, is about all that can be counted on. When 
there is an abundant harvest, after the ice-houses 
are filled, they stack great quantities of it, as the 
farmer stacks his surplus hay. 

The cutting and gathering of the ice enlivens 
these broad, white, desolate fields amazingly. One 
looks down upon the busy scene as from a hill-top 
upon a river meadow in haying time, only here the 
figures stand out much more sharply than they do 
from a summer meadow. There is the broad, 
straight, blue-black canal emerging into view, and 
running nearly across the river; this is the highway 
that lays open the farm. On either side lie the 
fields or ice-meadows, each marked out by cedar or 
hemlock boughs- The farther one is cut first, and, 
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when cleared, shows a large, long, black parallelo¬ 
gram in the midst of the plain of snow. Then the 
next one is cut, leaving a strip or tongue of ice 
between the two for the horses to move and turn 
upon. Sometimes nearly two hundred men and 
boys, with numerous horses, are at work at once, 
marking, plowing, planing, scraping, sawing, haul ¬ 
ing, chiseling; some floating down the pond on 
great square islands towed by a horse, or their fel¬ 
low-workmen; others distributed along the canal, 
bending to their ice-hooks; others upon the bridges, 
separating the blocks with their chisel-bars; others 
feeding the elevators; while knots and f^traggling 
lines of idlers here and there look on in cold discon¬ 
tent, unable to get a job. 

The best crop of ice is an early crop. Late in 
the season, or after January, the ice is apt to get 

sunstruck,” when it becomes “ shaky,” like a piece 
of poor timber. The sun, when he sets about de¬ 
stroying the ice, does not simply melt it from the 
surface, — that were a slow process; but he sends 
his shafts into it and separates it into spikes and 
needles, — in short, makes kindling-wood of it; so 
as to consume it the quicker. 

One of the prettiest sights about the ice-harvest¬ 
ing is the elevator in operation. When all works 
well, there is an unbroken procession of the great 
crystal blocks slowly ascending this incline. They 
go up in couples, arm in arm, as it were, like 
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friends up a slairway, ^dowiiifj; and changing in the 
sun, and reea.lliiif!; the precious stones iiuit adorned 
the walls of the celestial city. When they reach the 
platform where they leave the elevator, they seem 
to step off like Ihin^^s of life and volition; they arc 
still in pairs, and separate only as they enter upon 
the ‘‘ runs.” But here they haA^e an ordeal to pass 
throupjh, for they are subjected to a rapid inspec¬ 
tion by a man with a sharp eye in his head and a 
sharp ice-hook in his hand, and the black sheep 
arc separated from the flock; every square with a 
trace of sediment or earth-stain in it, whose texture 
is not the perfec't and unclouded crystal, is rejected, 
and sent hurling down into the abyss. Those that 
pass the examination glide into the building along 
the gentle incline, and are switched off here and 
there upon branch runs, and distributed to all parts 
of the immense interior. When the momentum 
becomes too great, the blocks run over a board 
full of nails or spikes, that scTatch their bottoms 
and retard their progress, giving the looker-on an 
uncomrorta.blc feeling. 

A beautiful phenomenon may at times be wit¬ 
nessed on the river in the morning after a night 
of extreme cold. ''Fhe new bhic'k i(‘c is found to 
be covered with a sudden growth of frost ferns,-— 
exquisite fern-like formations from a half inch to an 
inch in length, standing singly and in clusters, and 
under the morning sun presenting a most novel 
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appearance. They impede the skate, and are pre¬ 
sently broken down and blown about by the wind. 

The scenes and doings of summer are counter¬ 
feited in other particulars upon these crystal plains 
Some bright, breezy day you casually glance dowr 
the river and behold a sail, — a sail like that of £ 
pleasure yacht of summer. Is the river open agair 
below there ? is your first half-defined inquiry. Bu1 
with what unwonted speed the sail is moving across 
the view! Before you have fairly drawn anothei 
breath it has turned, unperceived, and is shoot¬ 
ing with equal swiftness in the opposite direction 
Who ever saw such a lively sail! It does not bene 
before the breeze, but darts to and fro as if i1 
moved in a vacuum, or like a shadow over a screen. 
Then you remember the ice-boats, and you oper 
your eyes to the fact. Another and another come 
into view around the elbow, turning and flashing 
in the sun, and hurtling across each other’s pat! 
like white-winged gulls. They turn so quickly, and 
dash off again at such speed, that they produce the 
illusion of something singularly light and intan¬ 
gible. In fact, an ice-boat is a sort of disembodied 
yacht; it is a sail on skates. The only semblance 
to a boat is the sail and the rudder. The platforn 
under which the skates or runners — three in num¬ 
ber—are rigged is broad and low; upon this the 
pleasure-seekers, wrapped in their furs or blanketS; 
lie at full length, and, looldng under the sail, skim 
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the frozen surface with their eyes. The speed 
attained is sometimes very great, — more than a 
mile per minute, and sufficient to carry them ahead 
of the fastest express train. When going at this 
rate the boat will leap like a greyhound, and thrill¬ 
ing stories are told of the fearful crevasses, or open 
places in the ice, that are cleared at a bound. And 
yet withal she can be brought up to the wind so 
suddenly as to shoot the unwary occupants off, and 
send them skating on their noses some yards. 

Navigation on the Hudson stops about the last 
of November. There is usually more or less float¬ 
ing ice by that time, and the river may close very 
abruptly. Beside that, new ice an inch or two 
thick is the most dangerous of all; it will cut 
through a vessel’s hull like a knife. In 1875 there 
was a sudden fall of the mercury the 28th of No¬ 
vember. The hard and merciless cold came down 
upon the naked earth with great intensity. On the 
29th the ground was a rock, and, after the sun went 
down, the sky all around the horizon looked like 
a wall of chilled iron. The river was quickly cov¬ 
ered with great floating fields of smooth, thin ice. 
About three o’clock the next morning — the mer¬ 
cury two degrees below zero — the silence of our 
part of the river was suddenly broken by the alarm 
bell of a passing steamer; she was in the jaws of 
the icy legions, and was crying for help; many 
sleepers alongshore remembered next day that the 
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sound of a bell had floated across their dreams, 
without arousing them. One man was awakened 
before long by a loud pounding at his door. On 
opening it, a tall form, wet and icy, fell in upon 
him with the cry, “ The Sunnyside is sunk!The 
man proved to be one of her officers, and was in 
quest of help. He had made his way up a long 
hill through the darkness, his wet clothes freezing 
upon him, and his strength gave way the moment 
succor was found. Other dwellers in the vicinity 
were aroused, and with their boats rendered all the 
assistance possible. The steamer sank but a few 
yards from shore, only a part of her upper deck 
remaining above water, yet a panic among the pas¬ 
sengers — the men behaving very badly — swamped 
the boats as they were being filled with the women, 
and a dozen or more persons were drowned. 

When the river is at its wildest, usually in March, 
the eagles appear. They prowl about amid the ice¬ 
floes, alighting upon them or flying heavily above 
them in quest of fish, or a wounded duck or other 
game. 

I have counted ten of these noble birds at one 
time, some seated grim and motionless upon cakes 
of ice, — usually surrounded by crows, — others 
flapping along, sharply scrutinizing the surface 
beneath. Where the eagles are, there the crows do 
congregate. The crow follows the eagle, as the 
|ackal follows the lion, in hope of getting the leav- 
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ings of the royal table. Then T suspect the crow is 
a real hero-worshiper. I have seen a dozen or more 
of them sitting in a circle about an eagle upon the 
ice, all with their faces turned toward him, and 
apparently in silent admiration of the dusky king. 

The eagle seldom or never turns his back upon 
a storm. I think he loves to face the wildest ele¬ 
mental commotion. I shall long carry the picture 
of one I saw floating northward on a large raft of 
ice one day, in the face of a furious gale of snow. 
He stood with his talons buried in the ice, his head 
straight out before him, his closed wings showing 
their strong elbows, — a type of stern defiance and 
power. 

This great metropolitan river, as it were, with 
its floating palaces, and shores lined with villas, is 
thus an inlet and a highway of the wild and the 
savage. The wild ducks and geese still follow it 
north in spring, and south in the fall. The loon 
pauses in his migrations and disports himself in its 
waters. Seals and otters are occasionally seen in it. 

Of the Hudson it may be said that it is a very 
large river for its size, — that is, for the quantity 
of water it discharges into the sea. Its water-shed 
is comparatively small, — less, I think, than that of 
the Connecticut. 

It is a huge trough with a very slight incline, 
through which the current moves very slowly, and 
which would fill from the sea were its supplies from 
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the mountains cut off. Its fall from Albany to the 
bay is only about five feet. Any object upon it, 
drifting with the current, progresses southward no 
more than eight miles in twenty-four hours. The 
ebb tide will carry it about twelve miles, and the 
flood set it back from seven to nine. A drop of 
water at Albany, therefore, will be nearly three 
weeks in reaching New York, though it will get 
pretty well pickled some days earlier. 

Some rivers by their volume and impetuosity 
penetrate the sea, but here the sea is the aggressor, 
and sometimes meets the mountain water nearly 
halfway.. 

This fact was illustrated a few years ago, when 
the basin of the Hudson was visited by one of the 
most severe droughts ever known in this part of 
the State. In the early winter, after the river was 
frozen over above Poughkeepsie, it was discovered 
that immense numbers of fish were retreating up¬ 
stream before the slow encroachment of the salt 
water. There was a general exodus of the finny 
tribes from the whole lower part of the river; it 
was like the spring and fall migration of the birds, 
or the fleeing of the population of a district before 
some approaching danger; vast swarms of catfish, 
white and yellow perch, and striped bass were en 
route for the fresh water farther north. When the 
people alongshore made the discovery, they turned 
out as they do in the rural districts when the 
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pigeons appear, and, with small gillncts let down 
through holes in the ice, captured them in fabulous 
numbers. On the heels of the retreating perch and 
catfish came the denizens of salt water, and codfish 
were taken ninety miles above New York. When 
the February thaw- came, and brought up the vol¬ 
ume of fresh water again, the sea brine was beaten 
back, and the fish, what were left of them, resumed 
their old feeding-grounds. 

It is this character of the Hudson, this encroach¬ 
ment of the sea upon it, that has led Professor 
Newberry to speak of it as a drowned river. We 
have heard of drowned lands, but here is a river 
overflowed and submerged in the same manner. It 
is quite certain, however, that this has not always 
been the character of the Hudson. Its great trough 
bears evidence of having been worn to its present 
dimensions by much swifter and stronger currents 
than those that course through it now. Hence 
Professor Newberry has advanced the bold and 
striking theory that in pre-glacial times this part 
of the continent was several hundred feet higher 
than at present, and that the Hudson was then a 
very large and rapid stream, that drew its main 
supplies from the basin of the Great Lakes through 
an ancient river-bed that followed pretty nearly the 
line of the present Mohawk; in other words, that 
the waters of the St. Lawrence once found an out¬ 
let through this channel, debouching into the ocean 
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from a broad, littoral plain, at a point eighty miles 
southeast of New York, where the sea now rolls 
five hundred feet deep. According to the sound¬ 
ings of the coast survey, this ancient bed of the 
Hudson is distinctly marked upon the ocean floor 
to the point indicated. 

To the gradual subsidence of this part of the 
continent, in connection with the great changes 
wrought by the huge glacier that crept down from 
the north during what is called the ice period, is 
owing the character and aspects of the Hudson as 
we see and know them. The Mohawk valley was 
filled up by the drift, and the pent-up waters of 
the Great Lakes found an opening through what is 
now the St. Lawrence. The trough of the Hudson 
was also partially filled, and has remained so to 
the present day. There is, perhaps, no point in the 
river where the mud and clay are not from two to 
three times as deep as the water. 

That ancient and grander Hudson lies back of us 
several hundred thousand years, — perhaps more, 
for a million years are but as one tick of the time¬ 
piece of the Lord; yet even it was a juvenile com¬ 
pared with some of the rocks and mountains the 
Hudson of to-day mirrors. The Highlands date 
from the earliest geological age, — the primary; the 
river — the old river — from the latest, the ter¬ 
tiary; and what that difference means in terrestrial 
years hath not entered into the mind of man to 
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conceive. Yet how the venerable mountains open 
their ranks for the stripling to pass through. Of 
course the river did not force its way through this 
barrier, but has doubtless found an opening there 
of which it has availea itself, and which it has 
enlarged. 

In thinking of these things, one only has to allow 
time enough, and the most stupendous changes in 
the topography of the country are as easy and natu¬ 
ral as the going out or the coming in of spring or 
summer. According to the authority above referred 
to, that part of our coast that flanks the mouth of 
the Hudson is still sinking at the rate of a few 
inches per century, so that in the twinkling of a 
hundred thousand years or so the sea will com¬ 
pletely submerge the city of New York, the top of 
Trinity Church steeple alone standing above the 
flood. We who live so far inland, and sigh for the 
salt water, need only to have a little patience, and 
we shall wake up some fine morning and find the 
surf beating upon our doorsteps. 
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BIRD ENEMIES 

H OW surely the birds know their enemies! 

See how the wrens and robins and bluebirds 
pursue and scold the cat, while they take little or 
no notice of the dog! Even the swallow will fight 
the cat, and, relying too confidently upon its powers 
of flight, sometimes swoops down so near to its 
enemy that it is caught by a sudden stroke of the 
cat’s paw. The only case I know of in which our 
small birds fail to recognize their enemy is furnished 
by the shrike ; apparently the little birds do not 
know that this modest-colored bird is an assassin. 
At least I have never seen them scold or molest 
him, or utter any outcries at his presence, as they 
usually do at birds of prey. Probably it is because 
the shrike is a rare visitant, and is not found in this 
part of the country during the nesting season of our 
songsters. 

But the birds have nearly all found out the trick 
of the jay, and, when he comes sneaking through 
the trees in May and June in quest of eggs, he is 
quickly exposed and roundly abused. It is amus¬ 
ing to see the robins hustle him out of the tree 
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which holds their nest. They cry, “Thief, thief!’’ 
at the top of their voices as they charge upon him, 
and the jay retorts in a voice scarcely less compli- 
mentary as he makes olF. 

The jays have their enemies also, and need to 
keep an eye on their own eggs. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know if jays ever rob jays, or (*rows plun¬ 
der crows; or is there honor among thieves ev(ui 
in the feathered tribes ? I suspect the jay is often 
punished by })irds which are otherwise innocent of 
nest-robbing. One season I found a jay’s nest in a 
small cedar on the side of a wooded ridge. It held 
five eggs, every one of which had been punctured. 
Apparently some bird had driven its sharp beak 
through their shells, with the sole intention of de¬ 
stroying them, for no part of the contents of the 
eggs had been removed. It looked like a (‘ase of 
revenge; as if some thrush or warbler, whose nest 
had suffered at the hands of the jays, had watcdied 
its opportunity, and had in this way retaliated upon 
its enemies. An egg for an egg. The jays were 
lingering near, very demure and silent, and probably 
ready to join a cTusade against nest-rol)bers. 

The great bugaboo of the birds is ihe owl. The 
owl snatches them from off' their roosts at night, 
and gobbles up their eggs and young in their nests. 
He is a veritable ogre to them, and his presence 
fills them with consternation and alarm. 

One season, to protect my early cherries, I placed 
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a large stuffed owl amid the branches of the tree. 
Such a racket as there instantly began about my 
grounds is not pleasant to think upon I The orioles 
and robins fairly “ shrieked out their affright.” 
The news instantly spread in every direction, and 
apparently every bird in town came to see that owl 
in the cherry-tree, and every bird took a cherry, so 
that I lost more fruit than if I had left the owl 
indoors. With craning necks and horrified looks 
the birds alighted upon the branches, and between 
their screams would snatch off a cherry, as if the 
act was some relief to their outraged feelings. 

The chirp and chatter of the young of birds 
which build in concealed or inclosed places, like the 
woodpeckers, the house wren, the high-hole, the ori¬ 
ole, is in marked contrast to the silence of the fledge¬ 
lings of most birds that build open and exposed 
nests. The young of the sparrows, — unless the 
social sparrow be an exception, — warblers, fly¬ 
catchers, thrushes, never allow a sound to escape 
them and, on the alarm note of their parents 
being heard, sit especially close and motionless, 
while the young of chimney swallows, woodpeckers, 
and orioles are very noisy. The latter, in their deep 
pouch, are quite safe from birds of prey, except 
perhaps from the owl. The owl, I suspect, thrusts 
its leg into the cavities of woodpeckers and into 
the pocket-like nest of the oriole, and clutches 
and brings forth the birds in its talons. In one 
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case which I heard of, a screech owl had thrust its 
claw into a cavity in a tree, and grasped the head of 
a red-headed woodpecker; being apparently unable 
to draw its prey forth, it had thrust its own round 
head into the hole, and in some way became fixed 
there, and had thus died with the woodpecker in 
its talons. 

The life of birds is beset with dangers and mis¬ 
haps of which we know little. One day, in my 
walk, I came upon a goldfinch with the tip of one 
wing securely fastened to the feathers of its rump 
by what appeared to be the silk of some caterpillar. 
The bird, though uninjured, was completely crip¬ 
pled, and could not fly a stroke. Its little body was 
hot and panting in my hands, as I carefully broke 
the fetter. Then it darted swiftly away with a happy 
cry. A record of all the accidents and tragedies of 
bird life for a single season would show many curi¬ 
ous incidents. A friend of mine opened his box 
stove one fall to kindle a fire in it, when he beheld 
in the black interior the desiccated forms of two 
bluebirds. The birds had probably taken refuge in 
the chimney during some cold spring storm, and 
had come down the pipe to the stove, from whence 
they were unable to ascend. A peculiarly touching 
little incident of bird life occurred to a caged female 
canary. Though unmated, she laid some eggs, and 
the happy bird was so carried away by her feelings 
that she would offer food to the eggs, and chatter 
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and twitter, trying, as it seemed, to encourage them 
to eat! The incident is hardly tragic, neither is it 
comic. 

Certain birds nest in the vicinity of our houses 
and outbuildings, or even in and upon them, for 
protection from their enemies, but they often thus 
expose themselves to a plague of the most deadly 
character. 

I refer to the vermin with which their nests often 
swarm, and which kill the young before they are 
fledged. In a state of nature this probably never 
happens; at least I never have seen or heard of it 
happening to nests placed in trees or under rocks. 
It is the curse of civilization falling upon the birds 
which come too near man. The vermin, or the 
germ of the vermin, is probably conveyed to the 
nest in hen’s feathers, or in straws and hairs picked 
up about the barn or hen-house. A robin’s nest 
upon your porch or in your summer-house will 
occasionally become an intolerable nuisance from 
the swarms upon swarms of minute vermin with 
which it is filled. The parent birds stem the tide as 
long as they can, but are often compelled to leave 
the young to their terrible fate. 

One season a phoebe-bird built on a projecting 
stone under the eaves of the house, and all appeared 
to go well till the young were nearly fledged, when 
the nest suddenly became a bit of purgatory. The 
birds kept their places in their burning bed till they 
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could hold out no longer, when they leaped forth 
and fell dead upon the ground. 

After a delay of a week or more, during which 
I imagine the parent birds purified themselves by 
every means known to them, the couple built an¬ 
other nest a few yards from the first, and proceeded 
to rear a second brood; but the new nest developed 
into the same bed of torment that the first did, and 
the three young birds, nearly ready to fly, perished 
as they sat within it. The parent birds then left 
the place as if it had been accursed. 

I imagine the smaller birds have an enemy in 
our native white-footed mouse, though I have not 
proof enough to convict him. But one season the 
nest of a chickadee which I was observing was 
broken up in a position where nothing but a mouse 
could have reached it. The bird had chosen a 
cavity in the limb of an apple-tree which stood but 
a few yards from the house. The cavity was deep, 
and the entrance to it, which was ten feet from 
the ground, was small. Barely light enough was 
admitted, when the sun was in the most favorable 
position, to enable one to make out the number of 
eggs, which was six, at the bottom of the dim inte¬ 
rior. While one was peering in and trying to get 
his head out of his own light, the bird would star¬ 
tle him by a queer kind of puffing sound. She 
would not leave her nest like most birds, but really 
tried to blow, or scare, the intruder away ; and 
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after repeated experiments I could hardly refrain 
from jerking ray head back when that little explo¬ 
sion of sound came up from the dark interior. One 
night, when incubation was about half finished, the 
nest was harried, A slight trace of hair or fur at 
the entrance led me to infer that some small animal 
was the robber. A weasel might have done it, as 
they sometimes climb trees, but I doubt if either a 
squirrel or a rat could have passed the entrance. 

Probably few persons have ever suspected the 
catbird of being an egg-sucker; I do not know that 
she has ever been accused of such a thing, but 
there is something uncanny and disagreeable about 
her, which I at once understood when I one day 
caught her in the very act of going through a nest 
of eggs. 

A pair of the least flycatchers, the bird which 
says chebec, chebec^ and is a small edition of the 
pewee, one season built their nest where I had 
them for many hours each day under my observa¬ 
tion. The nest was a very snug and compact struc¬ 
ture placed in the forks of a small maple about 
twelve feet from the ground. The season before, a 
red squirrel had harried the nest of a wood thrush 
in this same tree, and I was apprehensive that he 
would serve the flycatchers the same trick; so, as 
I sat with my book in a summer-house near by, I 
kept my loaded gun within easy reach. One egg 
was laid, and the next morning, as I made my daily 
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Probably the darkest tragedy of the nest is 
enacted when a snake plunders it. All birds and 
animals, so far as I have observed, behave in a 
peculiar manner toward a snake. They seem to 
feel something of the same loathing toward it that 
the human species experience. The bark of a dog 
when he encounters a snake is different from that 
which he gives out on any other occasion; it is a 
note of mingled alarm, inquiry, and disgust. 

One day a tragedy was enacted a few yards from 
where I was sitting with a book: two song sparrows 
were trying to defend their nest against a black 
snake. The curious, interrogating note of a chicken 
who had suddenly come upon the scene in his walk 
first caused me to look up from my reading. There 
were the sparrows, with wings raised in a way 
peculiarly expressive of horror and dismay, rushing 
about a low clump of grass and bushes. Then, 
looking more closely, I saw the glistening form of 
the black snake, and the quick movement of his 
head as he tried to seize the birds. The sparrows 
darted about and through the grass and weeds, try¬ 
ing to beat the snake off. Their tails and wings 
were spread, and, panting with the heat and the 
desperate struggle, they presented a most singu¬ 
lar spectacle. They uttered no cry, not a sound 
escaped them ; they were plainly speechless with 
horror and dismay. Not once did they drop their 
wings, and the peculiar expression of those uplifted 
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palms, as it were, I shall never forget. It occurred 
to me that perhaps here was a case of attempted 
bird-charming on the part of the snake, so I looked 
on from behind the fence. The birds charged the 
snake and harassed him from every side, but were 
evidently under no spell save that of courage in 
defending their nest. Every moment or two I 
could see the head and neck of the serpent make 
a sweep at the birds, when the one struck at would 
fall back, and the other would renew the assault 
from the rear. There appeared to be little danger 
that the snake could strike and hold one of the 
birds, though I trembled for them, they were so 
bold and approached so near to the snake’s head. 
Time and again he sprang at them, but without 
success. How the poor things panted, and held 
up their wings appealingly! Then the snake glided 
off to the near fence, barely escaping the stone 
which I hurled at him. I found the nest rifled 
and deranged; whether it had contained eggs or 
young, I know not. The male sparrow had cheered 
me many a day with his song, and I blamed myself 
for not having rushed at once to the rescue, when 
the arch enemy was upon him. There is probably 
little truth in the popular notion that snakes charm 
birds. The black snake is the most subtle, alert, and 
devilish of our snakes, and I have never seen him 
have any but young, helpless birds in his mouth. 

We have one parasitical bird, the cowbird, so 
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called because it walks about amid the grazing 
cattle and seizes the insects which their heavy 
tread sets going, which is an enemy of most of the 
smaller birds. It drops its egg in the nest of the 
song sparrow, the social sparrow, the snowbird, 
the vireo, and the wood-warbler, and as a rule it is 
the only egg in the nest that issues successfully. 
Either the eggs of the rightful owner of the nest 
arc not hatched, or else the young are overridden and 
overreached by the parasite, and perish prematurely. 

Among the worst enemies of our birds are the 
so-called “collectors,” men who plunder nests and 
murder their owners in the name of science. Not 
the genuine ornithologist, for no one is more careful 
of squandering bird life than he; but the sham 
ornithologist, the man whose vanity or affectation 
happens to take an ornithological turn. He is 
seized with an itching for a collection of eggs and 
birds because it happens to be the fashion, or be¬ 
cause it gives him the air of a man of science. But 
in the majority of cases the motive is a mercenary 
one; the collector expects to sell these spoils of the 
groves and the orchards. Robbing nests and killing 
birds becomes a business with him. He goes about 
it systematically, and becomes an expert iri circum¬ 
venting and slaying our songsters. Every town of 
any considerable size is infested with one or more 
of these bird highwaymen, and every nest‘in the 
country round about that the wretches can lay 
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hini killrd. Who klunvs Ittnv murh tlir bird-' 
of Nrw Englamt lont by thid fouldrrd! Tin 
gimy of tin* liirds would prtdiably havr rrturn 
Coninadirtil to brrtak find tfirir prog«ui\% <»r i 
of tlirnu tlir Hnmr. till in timr thr fiimouH Son 
Hungstrr would Imvt* !ir<*omi* a rrgiihir vLsitii 
Xrw Kiiglnnd, In tin* sainr jonrnid Mtill an 
(adlrc’tor drsrribrs miiiiitrly Imw^ In* oiitwittril 
hummingliird.H and raptiirrd tfirir iirNts nml 
— a rlutc’h In* wiih vrry proinl of. A Mim 
mdiH bird-harrirr iKiantn of Iuh rliilrli of tlm 
MU 
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of that dainty little warbler, the blue yellow-back. 
One season he took two sets, the next five sets, the 
next four sets, beside some single eggs, and the 
next season four sets, and says he might have found 
more had he had more time. One season he took, 
in about twenty days, three sets from one tree. I 
have heard of a collector who boasted of having 
taken one hundred sets of the eggs of the marsh 
wren in a single day; of another who took, in the 
same time, thirty nests of the yellow-breasted chat; 
and of still another who claimed to have taken 
one thousand sets of eggs of different birds in one 
season. A large business has grown up under the 
influence of this collecting craze. One dealer in 
eggs has those of over five hundred species. He 
says that his business in 1883 was twice that of 
1882; in 1884 it was twice that of 1883, and so 
on. Collectors vie with each other in the extent 
and variety of their cabinets. They not only obtain 
eggs in sets, but aim to have a number of sets of 
the same bird, so as to show all possible variations. 
I hear of a private collection that contains twelve 
sets of kingbirds’ eggs, eight sets of house wrens’ 
eggs, four sets of mockingbirds’ eggs, etc.; sets of 
eggs taken in low trees, high trees, medium trees; 
spotted sets, dark sets, plain sets, and light sets 
of the same species of bird. Many collections are 
made on this latter plan. 

Thus are our birds hunted and cut off, and all 
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in the name of science; as if science had not long 
ago finished with these birds. She has weighed 
and measured and dissected and described them, 
and their nests and eggs, and placed them in her 
cabinet ; and the interest of science and of hu¬ 
manity now demands that this wholesale ncst-rob- 
bing cease. These incidents I have given above, it 
is true, are but drops in the bucket, but the bucket 
would be more than full if we could get all the 
facts. Where one man publishes his notes, hun¬ 
dreds, perhaps thousands, say nothing, but go as 
silently about their nest-robbing as weasels. 

It is true that the student of ornithology often 
feels compelled to take bird life. It is not an easy 
matter to “name all the birds without a gun,’’ 
though an opera-glass will often render identifica¬ 
tion entirely certain, and leave the songster un¬ 
harmed; but, once having mastered the birds, the 
true ornithologist leaves his gun at home. This 
view of the case may not be agreeable to that desic¬ 
cated mortal called the “ closet naturalist,” but foi? 
my own part the closet naturalist is a person with 
whom I have very little sympathy. He is about 
the most wearisome and profitless creature in exist¬ 
ence. With his piles of skins, his cases of eggs, 
his laborious feather-splitting, and his outlandish 
nomenclature, he is not only the enemy of the birds, 
but the enemy of all those who would know them 
lightly. 
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Not the collectors alone are to blame for the 
diminishing numbers of our wild birds, but a large 
share of the responsibility rests upon quite a differ¬ 
ent class of persons, namely, the milliners. False 
taste in dress is as destructive to our feathered 
friends as are false aims in science. It is said that 
the traffic in the skins of our brighter-plum aged 
birds, arising from their use by the milliners, reaches 
to hundreds of thousands annually. I am told of 
one middleman who collected from the shooters in 
one district, in four months, seventy thousand skins. 
It is a barbarous taste that craves this kind of orna¬ 
mentation. Think of a woman or girl of real refine¬ 
ment appearing upon the street with her head-gear 
adorned with the scalps of our songsters! 

It is probably true that the number of our birds 
destroyed by man is but a small percentage of the 
number cut off by their natural enemies; but it is 
to be remembered that those he destroys are in 
addition to those thus cut off, and that it is this 
extra or artificial destruction that disturbs the bal¬ 
ance of nature. The operation of natural causes 
keeps the birds in check, but the greed of the col¬ 
lectors and milliners tends to their extinction. 

I can pardon a man who washes to make a col¬ 
lection of eggs and birds for his own private use, if 
he will content himself with one or two specimens 
of a kind, though he will find any collection much 
less satisfactory and less valuable than he imagines; 
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but the professional nest-robber and skin-collector 
should be put down, either by legislation or with 
dogs and shotguns. 

I have remarked above that there is probably 
very little truth in the popular notion that snakes 
can “charm ” birds. But two of my correspondents 
have each furnished me with an incident from his 
own experience which seems to confirm the popular 
belief. One of them writes from Georgia as fol¬ 
lows : — 

“Some twenty-eight years ago I was in Calaveras 
County, California, engaged in cutting lumber. 
One day, in coming out of the camp or cabin, m}’' 
attention was attracted to the curious action of a 
quail in the air, which, instead of flying low and 
straight ahead as usual, was some fifty feet high, 
flying in a circle, and uttering cries of distress. I 
watched the bird and saw it gradually descend, and 
following with my eye in a line from the bird to 
the ground, saw a large snake with head erect and 
some ten or twelve inches above the ground, and 
mouth wide open, and, as far as I could see, gazing 
intently on the qiiail (I was about thirty feet from 
the snake). The quail gradually descended, its 
circles growing smaller and smaller, and all the time 
uttering cries of distress, until its feet were within 
two or three inches of the mouth of the snake, 
when I threw a stone, and, though not hitting the 
snake, yet struck the ground so near as to frighten 
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him, and he gradually started off. The quaih 
however, fell to the ground, apparently lifeless. I 
went forward and picked it up, and found it was 
thoroughly overeoinc with fright, its little heart 
beating as if it would l)urst through the skin. 
After holding it in niy hand a few moments it flew 
awcay. I then tried to find the snake, but could 
not. I am unable to say whether the snake was 
venomous, or belonged to the constricting family, 
like the black snake. I can well recollect it was 
large and moved off rather slow. As I had never 
seen anything of the kind before, it made a great 
impression on my mind, and, after the lapse of so 
long a time, the incident appears as vivid to me as 
though it had occurred yesterday.” 

It is not probable that the snake had its mouth 
open; its darting tongue may have given that im¬ 
pression. 

The other incident comes to me from Vermont. 

While returning from church in 1876,” says the 
writer, "‘as I was (Tossing a bridge ... I noticed 
a striped snake in the act of charming a song 
sparrow. They were both upon the sand beneath 
the bridge. The snake k(q)t his head swaying 
slowly from side to side and darted his tongue out 
continually. The bird, not over a foot away, was 
facing the snake, hopping from one foot to the 
other, and uttering a dissatisfic.d little chirp. I 
watched them till the snake seized the bird, having 
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gradually drawn nearer. As he seized it, I leaped 
over the side of the bridge; the snake glided away, 
and I took up the bird, which he had dropped. It 
was too frightened to try to fly, and I carried it 
nearly a mile before it flew from my open hand.’’ 

If these observers are quite sure of what they 
saw, then undoubtedly snakes have the power to 
draw birds within their grasp. I remember that 
my mother once told me that while gathering wild 
strawberries she had on one occasion come upon a 
bird fluttering about the head of a snake as if held 
there by a spell. On her appearance, the snake 
lowered its head and made off, and the panting 
bird flew away. A neighbor of mine killed a black 
snake which had swallowed a full-grown red squir¬ 
rel, probably captured by the same power of fas- 
cination^ 
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PHASES OF FARM LIFE 

HAVE thought that a good test of civilization, 
^ perhaps one of the best, is country life. Where 
untry life is safe and enjoyable, where many of 
e conveniences and appliances of the town are 
ined to the large freedom and large benefits of 
e country, a high state of civilization prevails. Is 
ere any proper country life in Spain, in Mexico, 
the South American States? Man has always 
velt in cities, but he has not always in the same 
nse been a dweller in the country. Rude and bar- 
irous people build cities. Ilcncc, paradoxical as it 
ay seem, the city is older than the country. Truly, 
an made the city, and after he became sufficiently 
vilized, not afraid of solitude, and knew on what 
rms to live with nature, God promoted him to life 
the country. The necessities of defense, the fear 
‘ enemies, built the first city, built Athens, Rome, 
arthage, Paris. The weaker the law, the stronger 
le city. After Cain slew Abel he went out and 
lilt a city, and murder or the fear of murder, rob- 
sry or the fear of robbery, have built most of the 
ties since. Penetrate into the heart of Africa, and 
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you will find the people, or tribes, all living in 'V 
lages or little cities. You step from the jungle 
the forest into the town; there is no country. T 
best and most hopeful feature in any people is v 
doubtedly the instinct that leads them to the coun1 
and to take root there, and not that which sen 
them flocking to the town and its distractions. 

The lighter the snow, the more it drifts; and t 
more frivolous the people, the more they are blo'^ 
by one wind or another into towns and cities. 

The only notable exception I recall to city 1 
preceding country life is furnished by the ancie 
Germans, of whom Tacitus says that they h 
no cities or contiguous settlements. “They dw 
scattered and separate, as a spring, a meadow, 
a grove may chance to invite them. Their villa^ 
are laid out, not like ours [the Romans] in rows 
adjoining buildings, but every one surrounds ] 
house with a vacant space, either by way of securi 
or against fire, or through ignorance of the art 
building.^’ 

These ancient Germans were indeed true count) 
men. Little wonder that they overran the emp 
of the city-loving Romans, and finally sacked Roi 
itself. How hairy and hardy and virile they we] 
In the same way is the more fresh and vigoro 
blood of the country always making eruptions ir 
the city. The Goths and Vandals from the woo 
and the farms, — what would Rome do withe 
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3m, after all ? The city rapidly uses men up ; 
nilies run out, man becomes sophisticated and 
jble. A fresh stream of humanity is always set- 
Lg from the country into the city; a stream not 
fresh flows back again into the country, a stream 
r the most part of jaded and pale humanity. It 
arterial blood when it flows in, and venous blood 
len it comes back. 

A nation always begins to rot first in its great 
ies, is indeed perhaps always rotting there, and 
saved only by the antiseptic virtues of fresh sup- 
ies of country blood. 

But it is not of country life in general that I am 
speak, but of some phases of farm life, and of 
rm life in my native State. 

Many of the early settlers of New York were 
)m New England, Connecticut perhaps sending 
t the most. My own ancestors were from the 
dcr State. The Connecticut emigrant usually 
ade his first stop in our river counties, Putnam, 
Litchess, or Columbia. If he failed to find his 
ace there, he made another flight to Orange, to 
elaware, or to Schoharie County, where he gener- 
[y stuck. But the State early had one element 
troduced into its rural and farm life not found 
rther east, namely, the Holland Dutch. These 
ve features more or less picturesque to the coun- 
^ that are not observable in New England. The 
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Dutch took root at various points alon^^ the Hud¬ 
son, and about Albany and in the Mohawk valley, 
and remnants of tlu‘ir rural ami domestic architec¬ 
ture may still be seen in tliese sections of the State. 
A Dut(‘h barn became proverbial. “ As broad as a 
Dutch l)anr’ was a phrase that, when applied to 
the person of a man or woman, left room for little 
more to he said. 'Fhc main feature of these barns 
was their enormous expansion of roof. It was a 
(M)mfort to look at them, they suggested such shel¬ 
ter and prot(‘ction. I'he caves wiux‘ very low and 
the ridge-pole very high. liOng rafters and short 
{Mists gave iluun a (juaint, sliort-waisted, grandnio- 
iherly look. I1iey wctc nearly siiuare, and stood 
very broad upon the ground. Their form was 
doubtless suggesUHl l^y the damper climate of the 
Old World, where the grain and liay, instead of 
being packed in deep solid mows, used to bespread 
upon poles and exposed to the currents of air under 
the roof. Surface and not cubic capacity is more 
important in these mattc?rs in Holland than in this 
country. Our farmers have found that, in aelimate 
where there is so much weatluT as with us, the less 
roof you have the better. Hoofs will leak, and cured 
hay will keep hwcvI in a mow of any de[)lh ami size 
in our dry atmosphere. 

The Dutch barn was the most pictures(|ue barn 
that has been Imilt, especially wtnm thatched with 
straw, as they nearly all were, and forming one side 
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an inclosurc of Iowct roofs or sIuhIm also covered 
111 sinuv, tKiH‘alh \vhi<‘h Ihc calllc look refuL^e 

o 

)m Ike vvintcn' slorins. Ils iiiiniense, loipaiiited 
l)le, cut with holes for Ihc swallows, was like a 
*iion of a respectable-sized hill, and its roof like 
slope. Its ^rea,t. doors always had a hood pro- 
ding over them, and the doors themselves were 
/idcd horizontally into upper and lower halves; 
3 upper ha.lv(\s very frcHiuently being left open, 
i-ough which you (‘anght a glimpse of the mows 
hay, or the twinkle of flails when the grain was 
ing threshed. 

The old I)ut(‘h farmhouses, too, were always 
casing to look upon. They were low, often made 
stone, with deep window-jambs and great family 
apla(‘cs. The outside door, like that of the barn, 
LS always divided into upper and lower halves, 
hen the weather permitted, the upper half could 
nd open, giving light and air without the cold 
mght over the floor where the children were 
tying that our wide-swung doors admit. This 
Lture of the I)ut(‘h house and barn certainly 
u’its preservation in our modern buildings, 
rhe large, unpainted timber barns that succeeded 
3 first Yankee settlers’ log stables were also pic- 
'csque, esp(H‘ially when a lean-to for the cow- 
i,ble was added, and the roof carried down with a 
ig sweep ov(T it ; or wlum the barn was flanked 
an open shed with a hayloft above it, where the 
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hens cackled and hid their nests, and from the op 
window of which the hay was always hanging. 

Then the great timbers of these barns and t 
Dutch barn, hewn from maple or birch or oak tre 
from the primitive woods, and put in place by t’ 
combined strength of all the brawny arms in t 
neighborhood when the barn was raised, — timbe 
strong enough and heavy enough for docks ai 
quays, and that have absorbed the odors of the hi 
and grain until they look ripe and mellow and fi 
of the pleasing sentiment of the great, sturdy, bou 
tiful interior! The “ big beam ” has become smoo 
and polished from the hay that has been pitch< 
over it, and the sweaty, sturdy forms that ha 
crossed it. One feels that he would like a piece 
furniture — a chair, or a table, or a writing-desk, 
bedstead, or a wainscoting — made from these Ion 
seasoned, long-tried, richly toned timbers of tl 
old barn. But the smart-painted, natty barn th 
follows the humbler structure, with its glazed wi 
dows, its ornamented ventilator and gilded weath 
vane, — who cares to contemplate it? The wi 
human eye loves modesty and humility; loves plai 
simple structures; loves the unpainted barn th 
took no thought of itself, or the dwelling that lool 
inward and not outward ; is offended when tl 
farm-buildings get above their business and aspi 
to be something on their own account, suggestin 
not cattle and crops and plain living, but the var 
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ties of the town and tlie pride of dress and equi¬ 
page. 

Indeed, the picturesque in human affairs and 
occupations is always born of love and humility, as 
it is in art or literature; and it quickly takes to 
itself wings and flies away at the advent of prides 
or any selfish or unworthy motive. The more di¬ 
rectly the farm savors of the farmer, the more the 
fields and buildings are redolent of human care and 
toil, without any thought of the passer-by, the more 
we delight in the contemplation of it. 

It is unquestionably true that farm life and farm 
scenes in this country are less picturesque than they 
were fifty or one hundred years ago. This is owing 
partly to the advent of machinery, which enables 
the farmer to do so much of his work by proxy, 
and hence removes him farther from the soil, and 
partly to the growing distaste for the occupation 
among our people. The old settlers — our fathers 
and grandfathers — loved the farm, and had no 
thoughts above it; but the later generations are 
looking to the town and its fashions, and only wait¬ 
ing for a chance to flee thither. Then pioneer life 
is always more or less picturesque ; there is no 
room for vain and foolish thoughts; it is a hard 
battle, and the people have no time to think about 
appearances. When my grandfather and grand¬ 
mother came into the country where they reared 
their family and passed their days, they cut a road 
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the* woods mul hroui^dit all llicir wor 
gt%nr im a .nlad elrauu hy a \uk<* <if oxtai. T 
111‘ighhor.H lirlpad thriii biiikl a houM‘ of ^ 
II roof of Idnc’k H>h hark and a door of lunviiwk 
iish plaidv. A grral stone ehiuiiaw and firep' 
• - Uh^ luorfar of red elay ij^ave li^dit and warn 
find eooktsl the iiu^at and linked the bread, w 
there was any to etiok or to bake. Here they li 
and rvunni their faiuily, and found life sw 
'Vhvir uuwtirlhy elesc'endniil, yieldin^^ to the in] 
ileti liive ed the stiik dei*s the eity and its artifi 
ways, anti u hnv nereis in the eotinlry, wl 
he projHises to iii the pursuit supposes 

ho free to every AiiHTiean eiti/.en, .. the pursui 

happiness. Hie hunihleeild farndiou.s<‘is disean 
iiiul a .sniiirb niiHlern C‘onntrydiouse put up, Wi 
iind roiidsttre inadc»and graveled; trees and hed 
iim planted; llie rustic’ <dd harn is reluihilitai 
iind, lifter it is all fkc^d, tlu^ uneasy propri< 
stiinds oil find looks, and cmlculates hy how nr 
he has niisscn! the pii’hin’scpie, at wlii<’h he airr 
Our new houses tnuhnihttslly have greater e< 
forts and ecaivenieiKTS than the old ; and, if 
eould kc’f’p our pride’ and vanity in abeyance i 
forget flint all the work! is looking <m, they mi 
have heiuity fdMK 

Hie niiui that forgets liiinself, he is tlie man 
like: and the dwcdling that forgets itself, in its p 
peme to Hhelt€*r and proleefe its ininates and m; 
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them feel at home in it, is the dwelling that fills the 
eye. When you see one of the great cathedrals, 
you know that it was not pride that animated these 
builders, but fear and worship; but when you see 
the house of the rich farmer, or of the millionaire 
from the city, you see the pride of money and the 
insolence of social power. 

Machinery, I say, has taken away some of the 
picturesque features of farm life. How much so¬ 
ever we may admire machinery and the faculty 
of niechanical invention, there is no machine like 
a man; and the work done directly by his hands, 
the things made or fashioned by them, have a 
virtue and a quality that cannot be imparted by 
machinery. The line of mowers in the meadows, 
with the straight swaths behind them, is more pic¬ 
turesque than the Clipper” or “Buckeye ” mower, 
with its team and driver. So are the flails of the 
threshers, chasing each other through the air, more 
pleasing to the eye and the ear than the machine, 
with its uproar, its choking clouds of dust, and its 
general hurly-burly. 

Sometimes the threshing was done in the open 
air, upon a broad rock, or a smooth, dry plat of 
greensward; and it is occasionally done there yet, 
especially the threshing of the buckwheat crop, by 
a farmer who has not a good barn floor, or who 
cannot afford to hire the machine. The fliail makes 
a louder thud in the fields than you would imagine; 
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and in the splendid October weather it is a pleasing 
spectacle to behold the gathering of the ruddy crop, 
and three or four lithe figures beating out the grain 
wdth their fiails in some sheltered nook, or some 
grassy lane lined with cedars. When there are 
three flails beating together, it makes lively music; 
' and when there are four, they follow each other so 
fast that it is a continuous roll of sound, and it 
requires a very steady stroke not to hit or get hit 
by the others. There is just room and time to get 
yoTir blow in, and that is all. When one flail is 
upon the straw, another has just left it, another is 
halfway down, and the fourth is high and straight 
in the air. It is like a swiftly revolving wheel that 
delivers four blows at each revolution. Thresh¬ 
ing, like mowing, goes much easier in company 
than when alone; yet many a farmer or laborer 
spends nearly all the late fall and winter days shut 
in the bam, pounding doggedly upon the endless 
sheaves of oats and rye. 

When the farmers made bees,” as they did a 
generation or two ago much more than they do 
now, a picturesque element was added. There was 
the stone bee, the husking bee, the raising/’ the 
‘‘moving,” etc. When the carpenters had got the 
timbers of the house or the barn ready, and the foun¬ 
dation was prepared, then the neighbors for miles 
about were invited to come to the “ raisin’.” The 
afternoon was the time chosen. The forenoon was 
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occupied by the carpenter and the farm hands in 
putting the sills and sleepers ” in place (“ sleepers,” 
what a good name for those rude hewn timbers that 
lie under the floor in the darkness and silence!). 
Wlien the hands arrived, the great beams and posts 
and joists and braces were carried to their place on 
the platform, and the first “ bent,” as it was called, 
was put together and pinned by oak pins that the 
boys brought. Then pike poles were distributed, 
the men, fifteen or twenty of them, arranged in a 
line abreast of the bent; the boss carpenter steadied 
and guided the corner post and gave the word of 
command, — “ Take holt, boys!” ‘‘ Now, set her 
up!” ‘‘Up with her!” “Up she goes!” When 
it gets shoulder high, it becomes heavy, and there 
is a pause. The pikes are brought into requisition; 
every man gets a good hold and braces himself, and 
waits for the words. “All together now!” shouts 
the captain; “ Heave her up! ” “ He-o-he! ” (heave- 
all,— heave), “he-o-he,” at the top of his voice, 
every man doing his best. Slowly the great tim¬ 
bers go up; louder grows the word of command, 
till the bent is up. Then it is plumbed and stay- 
lathed, and another is put together and raised in the 
same way, till they are all up. Then comes the put¬ 
ting on the great plates, — timbers that run length¬ 
wise of the building and match the sills below. 
Then, if there is time, the putting up of the rafters. 

In every neighborhood there was always some 
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man who was especially useful at “raisin's.” He 
was bold and strong and quick. He helped guide 
and superintend the work. He was the first one 
up on the bent, catching a pin or a brace and put¬ 
ting it in place. He walked the lofty and perilous 
plate with the great beetle in hand, put the pins 
in the holes, and, swinging the heavy instrument 
through the air, drove the pins home. He was as 
much at home up there as a squirrel. 

Now that balloon frames are mainly used for 
houses, and lighter sawed timbers for bams, the 
old-fashioned raising is rarely witnessed. 

Then the moving was an event, too. A farmer 
had a bam to move, or wanted to build a new 
house on the site of the old one, and the latter must 
be drawn to one side. Now this work is done with 
pulleys.and rollers by a few men and a horse; then 
the building was drawn by sheer bovine strength. 
Every man that had a yoke of cattle in the country 
round about was invited to assist. The barn or 
house was pried up and great runners, cut in the 
woods, placed under it, and under the runners were 
placed skids. To these runners it was securely 
chained and pinned; then the cattle — stags, steers, 
and oxen, in two long lines, one at each runner — 
were hitched fast, and, while men and boys aided 
with great levers, the word to go was given. Slowly 
the two lines of bulky cattle straightened and set¬ 
tled into their bows; the big chains that wiapped 
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the runners tightened, a dozen or more “ gads ” 
were flourished, a dozen or more lusty throats urged 
their teams at the top of their voices, when there 
vas a creak or a groan as the building stirred. 
Then the drivers redoubled their efforts; there was 
a perfect Babel of discordant sounds; the oxen bent 
to the work, their eyes bulged, their nostrils dis¬ 
tended; the lookers-on cheered, and away went the 
old house or barn as nimbly as a boy on a hand- 
sled. Not always, however; sometimes the chains 
would break, or one runner strike a rock, or bury 
itself in the earth. There were generally enough 
mishaps or delays to make it interesting. 

In the section of the State of which I write, flax 
used to be grown, and cloth for shirts and trousers, 
and towels and sheets, woven from it. It was no 
laughing matter for the farm-boy to break in his 
shirt or trousers, those days. The hair shirts in 
which the old monks used to mortify the flesh could 
not have been much before them in this mortifying 
particular. But after the bits of shives and sticks 
were subdued, and the knots humbled by use and 
the washboard, they were good garments. If you 
lost your hold in a tree and your shirt caught on a 
knot or limb, it would save you. 

But when has any one seen a crackle, or a swin- 
gling-knife, or a hetchel, or a distaff, and where can 
one get some tow for strings or for gun-wadding, or 
some swingling‘tow for a bonfire ? The quill-wheel, 
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and the spinning-wheel, and the loom are heaid 
no more among us. The last I knew of a certain 
hetchel, it was nailed up behind the old sheep that 
did the churning ; and when he was disposed to 
shirk or hang back and stop the machine, it was 
always ready to spur him up in no uncertain man¬ 
ner. The old loom became a hen-roost in an out¬ 
building; and the crackle upon which the flax was 
broken, — where, oh, where is it ? 

When the produce of the farm was taken a long 
distance to market, — that was an event, too; the 
carrying away of the butter in the fall, for instance, 
to the river, a journey that occupied both ways 
four days. Then the family marketing was done 
in a few groceries. Some cloth, new caps and boots 
for the boys, and a dress, or a shawl, or a cloak for 
the girls were brought back, besides news and ad¬ 
venture, and strange tidings of the distant world. 
The farmer was days in getting ready to start; food 
was prepared and put in a box to stand him on the 
journey, so as to lessen the hotel expenses, and 
oats were put up for the horses. The butter w^as 
loaded up overnight, and in the cold November 
morning, long before it was light, he was up and off. 
I seem to hear the wagon yet, its slow rattle over the 
frozen ground diminishing in the distance. On the 
fourth day toward night all grew expectant of his re¬ 
turn, but it was usually dark before his wagon was 
heard coming down the hill, or his voice from before 
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the door summoning a light. When the boys got big 
enough, one after the other accompanied him each 
year, until all had made the famous journey and 
seen the great river and the steamboats, and the 
thousand and one marvels of the far-away town. 
When it came ray turn to go, I was in a great state 
of excitement for a week beforehand, for fear my 
clothes would not be ready, or else that it would 
be too cold, or else that the world would come to 
an end before the time fixed for starting. The day 
previous I roamed the woods in quest of game to 
supply my bill of fare on the way, and was lucky 
enough to shoot a partridge and an owl, though the 
latter I did not take. Perched high on a “ spring¬ 
board ” I made the journey, and saw more sights 
and wonders than I have ever seen on a journey 
since, or ever expect to again. 

But now all this is changed. The railroad has 
found its way through or near every settlement, and 
marvels and wonders are cheap. Still, the essential 
charm of the farm remains and always will remain: 
the care of crops, and of cattle, and of orchards, 
bees, and fowls; the clearing and improving of the 
ground ; the building of barns and houses ; the 
direct contact with the soil and with the elements; 
the watching of the clouds and of the weather; the 
privacies with nature, with bird, beast, and plant; 
and the close acquaintance with the heart and vir¬ 
tue of the world. The farmer should be the true 
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naturalist ; the book in which it is all written is 
open before him night and day, and how sweet and 
wholesome all his knowledge is! 

The predominant feature of farm life in New 
York, as in other States, is always given by some 
local industry of one kind or another. In many 
of the high, cold counties in the eastern centre of 
the State, this ruling industry is hop-growing; 
in the western, it is grain and fruit growing; in 
sections along the Hudson, it is small-fruit growing, 
as berries, currants, grapes; in other counties, it is 
milk and butter; in others, quarrying flagging-stone. 
I recently visited a section of Ulster County, where 
everybody seemed getting out hoop-poles and mak¬ 
ing hoops. Theonly talk was of hoops, hoops! Every 
team that went by had a load or was going for a 
load of hoops. The principal fuel was hoop-shavings 
or discarded hoop-poles. No man had any money 
until he sold his hoops. When a farmer went to 
town to get some grain, or a pair of boots, or a 
dress for his wife, he took a load of hoops. People 
stole hoops and poached for hoops, and bought, and 
sold, and speculated in hoops. If there was a corner, 
it was in hoops; big hoops, little hoops, hoops for 
kegs, and firkins, and barrels, and hogsheads, and 
pipes; hickory hoops, birch hoops, ash hoops, chest¬ 
nut hoops, hoops enough to go around the world. 
Another place it was shingle, shingle; everybody 
was shaving hemlock shingle. 
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In most of the eastern counties of the State, 
the interest and profit of the farm revolve about 
the cow. The dairy is the one great matter, — for 
milk, when milk can be shipped to the New York 
market, and for butter when it cannot. Great barns 
and stables and milking-sheds, and immense mead¬ 
ows and cattle on a thousand hills, are the promi¬ 
nent agricultural features of these sections of the 
country. Good grass and good water are the two 
indispensables to successful dairying. And the two 
generally go together. Where there are plenty of 
copious cold springs, there is no dearth of grass. 
When the cattle are compelled to browse upon 
weeds and various wild growths, the milk and but¬ 
ter will betray it in the flavor. Tender, juicy 
grass, the ruddy blossoming clover, or the fragrant, 
well-cured hay, make the delicious milk and the 
sweet butter. Then there is a charm about a natu¬ 
ral pastoral country that belongs to no other. Go 
through Orange County in May and see the vivid 
emerald of the smooth fields and hills. It is a new 
experience of the beauty and effectiveness of simple 
grass. And this grass has rare virtues, too, and 
imparts a flavor to the milk and butter that has 
made them famous. 

Along all the sources of the Delaware the land 
flows with milk, if not with honey. • The grass is 
excellent, except in times of protracted drought, 
and then the browsings in the beech and birch 
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woods are a good substitute. Butter is the staple 
product. Every housewife is or wants to be a 
famous butter-maker, and Delaware County butter 
rivals that of Orange in market. Delaware is a high, 
cool grazing country. The farms lie tilted up against 
the sides of the mountain or lapping over the hills, 
striped or checked with stone walls, and presenting 
to the eye long stretches of pasture and meadow 
land, alternating with plowed fields and patches 
of wa\dng grain. Few of their features are pic¬ 
turesque ; they are bare, broad, and simple. The 
farmhouse gets itself a coat of white paint, and 
green blinds to the windows, and the barn and 
wagon-house a coat of red paint with white trim¬ 
mings, as soon as possible. A penstock flows by 
the doorway, rows of tin pans sun themselves in 
the yard, and the great wheel of the churning- 
machine flanks the milk-house, or rattles behind it 
The winters are severe, the snow deep. The prin¬ 
cipal fuel is still wood, — beech, birch, and maple. 
It is hauled off the mountain in great logs when 
the first,November or December snows come, and 
cut up and piled in the wood-houses and under a 
shed. Here the axe still rules the winter, and it 
may be heard all day and every day upon the wood- 
pile, or echoing through the frost-bound wood, the 
coat of the chopper hanging to a limb, and his 
white chips strewing the snow. 

Many cattle need much hay; hence in dairy sec- 
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3ns haying is the period of “ storm and stress ” in 
le farmer’s year: To get the hay in, in good con- 
tion, and before the grass gets too ripe, is a great 
atter. All the energies and resources of the farm 
'e bent to this purpose. It is a thirty or forty 
lys’ war, in which the farmer and his “hands” 
■e pitted against the heat and the rain and the 
gions of timothy and clover. Everything about it 
is the urge, the hurry, the excitement of a battle, 
utside help is procured; men flock in from adjoin- 
g counties, where the ruling industry is something 
se and is less imperative; coopers, blacksmiths, 
id laborers of various kinds drop their tools, and 
ke down their scythes and go in quest of a job 
haying. Every man is expected to pitch his 
ideavors in a little higher key than at any other 
nd of work. The wages are extra, and the work 
ust correspond. The men are in the meadow by 
ilf-past four or five in the morning, and mow an 
)ur or two before breakfast. A good mower is 
'oud of his skill. He does not “ lop in,” and his 
pointing out ” is perfect, and you can hardly see 
e ribs of his swath. He stands up to his grass 
id strikes level and sure. He will turn a double 
)wn through the stoutest grass, and when the hay 
raked away you will not find a spear left stand- 
g. The Americans are — or were — the best 
owers. A foreigner could never quite give the 
asterly touch. The hayfield has its code. One 
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shelters them from the storm. Or the farmer will 
‘‘fodder” his cows there> — one of the most pictur¬ 
esque scenes to be witnessed on the farm, — twenty 
or thirty or forty milchers filing along toward the 
stack in the field, or clustered about it, waiting 
the promised bite. In great, green flakes the hay 
is rolled off, and distributed about in small heaps 
upon the unspotted snow. After the cattle have 
eaten, the birds — snow buntings and red-polls — 
come and pick up the crumbs, the seeds of the 
grasses and weeds. At night the fox and the owd 
come for mice. 

What a beautiful path the cows make through 
the snow to the stack or to the spring under the' 
hill! — always more pr less wayward, but broad 
and firm, and carved and indented by a multitude 
of rounded hoofs. 

In fact, the cow is the true pathfinder and path- 
maker. She. has the leisurely, deliberate movement 
that insures an easy and a safe way. Follow her 
trail through the woods, and you have the best, if 
not the shortest, course. How she beats down the 
brush and briers and wears away even the roots of 
the trees! A herd of cows left to themselves fall 
naturally into single file, and a hundred or more 
hoofs are not long in smoothing and compacting 
almost any surface. 

Indeed, all the ways and doings of cattle are 
pleasant to look upon, whether grazing in the pas^ 
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turCj or browsing in the woods, or ruminating under 
the trees, or feeding in the stall, or reposing upon 
the knolls. There is virtue in the cow; she is full 
of goodness; a wholesome odor exhales from her ; 
the whole landscape looks out of her soft eyes; the 
quality and the aroma of miles of meadow and pas¬ 
ture lands are in her presence and products. I had 
rather have the care of cattle than be the keeper 
of the great seal of the nation. Where the cow is, 
there is Arcadia; so far as her influence prevails, 
there is contentment, humility, and sweet, homely 
life. 

Blessed is he whose youth was passed upon the 
farm, and if it was a dairy farm, his memories will 
be all the more fragrant. The driving of the cows 
to and from the pasture, every day and every season 
for years, — how much of summer and of nature 
he got into him on these journeys! What rambles 
and excursions did this errand furnish the excuse 
for! The birds and birds’-nests, the berries, the 
squirrels, the woodchucks, the beech woods with 
their treasures into which the cows loved so to 
wander and to browse, the fragrant v/intergreens 
and a hundred nameless adventures, all strung upon 
that brief journey of half a mile to and from the 
remote pastures. Sometimes a cow or two will 
be missing when the herd is brought home at 
night; then to hunt them up is another adventure. 
My grandfather went out one night to look up an 
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)sentee from the yard, when he heard something 
the brush, and out stepped a bear into the path 
tfore him. 

Every Sunday morning the cows were salted, 
be farm-boy would take a pail with three or four 
larts of coarse salt, and, followed by the eager 
ird, go to the field and deposit the salt in hand- 
Is upon smooth stones and rocks and upon clean 
aces on the turf. If you want to know how good 
t is, see a cow eat it. She gives the true saline 
lack. How she dwells upon it, and gnaws the 
^ard and licks the stones where it has been depos- 
td ! The cow is the most delightful feeder among 
imals. It makes one's mouth water to see her 
t pumpkins, and to see her at a pile of apples 
distracting. How she sweeps off the delectable 
ass! The sound of her grazing is appetizing; the 
ass betrays all its sweetness and succulency in 
Lrting under her sickle. 

The region of which I w^rite abounds in sheep 
50 . Sheep love high, cool, breezy lands. Their 
ge is generally much above that of cattle. Their 
arp noses will find picking where a cow would 
re poorly indeed. Hence most farmers utilize 
ir high, wild, and mountain lands by keeping a 
lall flock of sheep. But they are the outlaws of 
e farm and are seldom within bounds. They 
ake many lively expeditions for the farm-boy, — 
iving them out of mischief, hunting them up in 
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the raountains, or salting them on the breezy hills. 
Then there is the annual sheep-washing, when dn 
a warm day in May or early June the whole herd 
is driven a mile or more to a suitable pool in the 
creek, and one by one doused and washed and rinsed 
in the water. We used to wash below an old grist¬ 
mill, and it was a pleasing spectacle, — the mill, 
the dam, the overhanging rocks and trees, the round, 
deep pool, and the huddled and frightened sheep. 

One of the features of farm life peculiar to this 
country, and one of the most picturesque of them 
all, is sugar-making in the maple woods in spring. 
This is the first work of the season, and to the 
boys is more play than work. In the Old World, 
and in more simple and imaginative times, how 
such an occupation as this would have got into 
literature, and how many legends and associations 
would have clustered around it! It is woodsy, and 
savors of the trees; it is an encampment among 
the maples. Before the bud swells, before the grass 
springs, before the plow is started, comes the sugar 
harvest. It is the sequel of the bitter frost; a sap- 
run is the sweet good-by of winter. It denotes a 
certain equipoise of the season; the heat of the day 
fully balances the frost of the night. In New York 
and New England, the time of the sap hovers about 
the vernal equinox, beginning a week or ten days 
before, and continuing a week or ten days after. 
As the days and nights get equal, the heat and cold 
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g<‘t ocjtial, and tlio sap nionnls. A day lliat brings 
Ihc l)C(\s ont. <>r I ho hive will bring llio sap ont of 
Idle maple-trl'(^ II: is llu^ fruit of the e<(ua,l marriage 
of the sun and the frost. When the frost is all out of 
the ground, and all the snow gone from its surface, 
the flow stops, llie thennomeUu’ must not rise 
above 38® or 40® by day, or sink Ixdow £4" or 25° at 
night, with wind in ihe northwest; a relaxing south 
wind, a-iul tlu^ run is ov(t for ilu‘ present. Sugar 
weather is crisp weailuT. How the tin buckets 
glisten in the gray woods; how the rol)ins laugh; 
how the nuthatches (‘all; how lightly the thin blue 
smoke rises among the trees! d1ie stpiirrels are (mt 
of their dens; the migrating wa-ter-fowls are stream¬ 
ing northward; the shec'p and cattle look wistfully 
toward the bare fkdds; the tide of the season, in 
fact, is just beginning to rise. 

Sap-letting does not sexun to be an exhaustive 
pro(‘ess to the trees, as Ihe trees of a sugar-bush 
appear to be as Ihrifty and as long-lived as other 
trees. Idicy eomc to have a maternal, large-waistcd 
look, from the wounds of the axe or the auger, and 
that is about all. 

In my sugar-making days, the sap was carried to 
the boiling-place in pails by the aid of a nech-yoke 
and stored in hogsheads, and boiled or evaporated 
in immense kettles or caldrons set in huge stone 
arches ; now, the hogshead goes to the trees hauled 
upon a sled by a team, and the sap is evaporated in 
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broad, shallow, sheet-iron pans, —a great saving of 
fuel and of labor. 

Many a farmer sits up all night boiling his sap, 
when the run has been an extra good one, and a 
lonely vigil he has of it amid the silent trees ancf 
beside his wild hearth. If he has a sap-house, as 
is now so common, he may make himself fairly 
comfortable; and if a companion, he may have a 
good time or a glorious wake. 

Maple sugar in its perfection is rarely seen, per¬ 
haps never seen, in the market. When made in 
large quantities and indifferently, it is dark and 
coarse; but when made in small quantities — that 
is, quickly from the first run of sap and properly 
treated — it has a wild delicacy of flavor that no 
other sweet can match. What you smell in freshly 
cut maple-wood, or taste in the blossom of the tree, 
is in it. It is then, indeed, the distilled essence of 
the tree. Made into syrup, it is white and clear 
as clover-honey; and crystallized into sugar, it is as 
pure as the wax. The way to attain this result is 
to evaporate the sap under cover in an enameled 
kettle; when reduced about twelve times, allow it 
to settle half a day or more; then clarify with milk 
or the white of an egg. The product is virgin 
syrup, or sugar worthy the table of the gods. 

Perhaps the most heavy and laborious work of 
the farm in the section of the State of which I 
write is fence-building. But it is not unproductive 
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labor, as in the South or West, for the fence 
stone, and the capacity of the soil for grass or 
is, of course, increased by its construction, 
killing two birds with one stone: a fence h 
the best in the world, while the available a 
the field is enlarged. In fact, if there an 
sermons in stones, it is when they are built 
stone wall, — turning your hindrances into 
shielding your crops behind the obstacles tc 
husbandry, making the enemies of the plow 
guard over its products. This is the kind of 
ing worth imitating. A stone wall with a 
rock bottom will stand as long as a man last 
only enemy is the frost, and it works so i 
that it is not till after many years that its eff 
perceptible. An old farmer will walk witl 
through his fields and say, This wall I bi 
such and such a time, or the first year I car 
the farm, or when I owned such and such a sj 
horses,’’ indicating a period thirty, forty, oi 
years back. “ This other, we built the sumn 
and so worked for me,” and he relates some 
dent, or mishap, or comical adventures thf 
memory calls up. Every line of fence has j 
tory; the mark of his plow or his crowbar is 
the stones; the sweat of his early manhood put 
in place; in fact, the long black line coverec 
lichens and in places tottering to the fall r< 
long-gone scenes and events in the life of the 
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The time for fence-building is usually between 
seed-time and harvest, May and June; or in the 
fall after the crops are gathered. The . work has its 
picturesque features, — the prying of rocks; supple 
forms climbing or swinging from the end of the 
great levers; or the blasting of the rocks with pow¬ 
der, the hauling of them into position with oxen 
or horses, or with both; the picking of the stone 
from the greensward; the bending, athletic forms of 
the wall-layers; the snug new fence creeping slowly 
up the hill or across the field, absorbing the wind¬ 
row of loose stones; and, when the work is done, 
much ground reclaimed to the plow and the grass, 
and a strong barrier erected. 

It is a common complaint that the farm and 
farm life are not appreciated by our people. We 
long for the more elegant pursuits, or the ways and 
fashions of the town. But the farmer has the most 
sane and natural occupation, and ought to find life 
sweeter, if less highly seasoned, than any other. 
He alone, strictly speaking, has a home. How can 
a man take root and thrive without land? He 
writes his history upon his field. How many ties, 
how many resources, he has, — his friendships with 
his cattle, his team, his dog, his trees, the satisfac¬ 
tion in his growing crops, in his improved fields; 
his intimacy with nature, with bird and beast, and 
with the quickening elemental forces; his coopera¬ 
tions with the clouds, the sun, the seasons, heat, 
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nnd, rain, frost ! Nothing will take the various 
ociai distempers which the city and artificial life 
Teed out of a man like farming, like direct and lov- 
ag contact with the soil. It draws out the poison, 
t humbles him, teaches him patience and reverence, 
,nd restores the proper tone to his system. 

Cling to the farm, make much of it, put yourself 
nto it, bestow your heart and your brain upon it, 
o that it shall savor of you and radiate your virtue 
iter your day’s work is done! 

‘‘Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 
,nd look well to thy herds. 

“ For riches are not forever; and doth the crown 
ndure to every generation ? 

“ The hay appeareth, and the tender grass show- 
th itself, and herbs of the mountains are gathered. 

‘‘ The lambs are for thy clothing, and the goats 
jc the price of the field. 

“And thou shalt have goat’s milk enough for 
hy food, for the food of thy household, and for the 
naintenance for thy maidens.” 
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ROOF-TREE 

O NE of the greatest pleasures of life is to build 
a house for one’s self. There is a peculiar 
satisfaction even in planting a tree from which you 
hope to eat the fruit, or in the shade of which you 
hope to repose. But how much greater the pleasure 
in planting the roof-tree, the tree that bears the 
golden apples of home and hospitality, and under 
the protection of which you hope to pass the re¬ 
mainder of your days! My grandmother said the 
happiest day of her life was when she found herself 
mistress of a little log-house in the woods. Grand¬ 
father and she had built it mainly with their own 
hands, and doubtless with as much eagerness and 
solicitude as the birds build their nests. It was 
made of birch and maple logs, the floor was of hewn 
logs, and its roof of black-ash bark. But it was 
home and fireside, a few square feet of the great, 
wild, inclement, inhospitable out of doors subdued 
and set about by four walls and made warm and 
redolent of human hearts. I notice how eager all 
men are in building their houses, how they linger 
about them, or even about their proposed sites. 
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When the cellar is being dug, they want to take a 
hand in it; the earth evidently looks a little differ¬ 
ent, a little more friendly and congenial, than other 
earth. W^hen the foundation walls are up and the 
first floor is rudely sketched by rough timbers, I see 
them walking pensively from one imaginary room 
to another, or sitting long and long, wrapped in 
5weet reverie, upon the naked joist. It is a fa¬ 
vorite pastime to go there of a Sunday afternoon 
and linger fondly about: they take their friends or 
their neighbors and climb the skeleton stairs and 
look out of the vacant windows, and pass in and 
out of the just sketched doorways. How long the 
house is a-finishing! The heart moves in long before 
the workmen move out. Will the mason and the 
painter and the plumber never be through ? 

When a new house is going up in my vicinity, I 
find myself walking thitherward nearly every day 
to see how the work progresses. What pleasure to 
see the structure come into shape, and the archi¬ 
tect’s paper plans take form and substance in wood 
and stone! I like to see every piece fitted, every 
nail driven. I stand about till I am in the way 
of the carpenters or masons. Another new roof 
to shelter somebody from the storms, another four 
walls to keep the great cosmic out of doors at bay! 

Though there is pleasure in building our house, 
or in seeing our neighbor build, yet the old houses 
k>ok the best. Disguise it as one will, the new 
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3use is more or less a wound upon nature, and 
Due must elapse for the wound to heal. Then, 
aless one builds with modesty and simplicity, and 
*th a due regard to the fitness of things, his house 
11 always be a wound, an object of offense upon 
le fair face of the landscape. Indeed, to build a 
3use that shall not offend the wise eye, that shall 
3t put Nature and all her gentle divinities to 
name, is the great problem. In such matters, not 
» displease the eye is to please the heart. 

Probably the most that is to be aimed at in do- 
lestic architecture is negative beauty, a condition 
■ things which invites or suggests beauty to those 
ho are capable of the sentiment, because a house, 
uly viewed, is but a setting, a background, and is 
Dt to be pushed to the front and made much of 
»r its own sake. It is for shelter, for comfort, for 
3alth and hospitality, to eat in and sleep in, to be 
Drn in and to die in, and it is to accord in appear- 
ice with homely every-day usages, and with natu- 
l1, universal objects and scenes. Indeed, is any- 
dng but negative beauty to be aimed at in the 
iterior decorations as w^ell ? The hangings are but 
background for the pictures, and are to give tone 
nd atmosphere to the rooms; wdiile the whole inte- 
or is but a background for the human form, and 
)r the domestic life to be lived there. 

It may be observed that what w^e call beauty of 
ature is mainly negative beauty; that is, the mass, 
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the huge rude background, made up of rocks, trees, 
hills, mountains, plains, water, has not beauty as a 
positive quality, visible to all eyes, but affords the 
mind the conditions of beauty, namely, health, 
strength, fitness, etc., beauty being an experience 
of the beholder. Some things, on the other hand, 
as flowers, foliage, brilliant colors, sunsets^ rain¬ 
bows, waterfalls, may be said to be beautiful in and 
of themselves; but how wearisome the world would 
be without the vast negative background upon 
which these things figure, and which provokes and 
stimulates the mind in a way the purely fair forms 
do not! 

How we are drawn by that which retreats and 
hides itself, or gives only glimpses and half views! 
Hence the value of trees as a veil to an ugly orna¬ 
mental house, and the admirable setting they form 
to the picturesque habitation I am contemplating. 
But the house the heart builds, whether it be cot¬ 
tage or villa, can stand the broad, open light with¬ 
out a screen of any kind. Its neutral gray or brown 
tints, its wide projections and deep shadows, its 
simple strong lines, its coarse open-air quality, its 
ample roof or roofs, blend it with the landscape 
wherever it stands. Such a house seems to retreat 
into itself, and invites the eye to follow. Its interior 
warmth and coziness penetrate the walls, and the 
eye gathers suggestions of them at every point. 

We can miss almost anything else from a build- 
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ing rather than a look of repose. This it must have. 
Give it a look of repose, and all else shall be added. 
This is the supreme virtue in architecture. Go to 
the city, walk up and down the principal thorough¬ 
fares, and see what an effort many of the buildings 
make to stand up! What columns and arches they 
put forth where no columns or arches are needed! 
There is endless variety of form and line, great 
activity of iron and stone, when the eye demands 
simplicity and repose. No broad spaces, no neutral 
ground. The architect in his search for variety has 
made his facade bristle with meaningless forms. 
But now and then the eye is greeted by honest sim¬ 
plicity of structure. Look at that massive front 
yonder, built of granite blocks, simply one stone on 
top of another from the ground to the roof, with no 
fuss or flutter about the openings in the w^alls. How 
easy, how simple, and what a look of dignity and 
repose! But probably, the next time we come this 
way, they will have put hollow metal hoods over 
the windows, or otherwise marred the ease and dig¬ 
nity of that front. 

Doubtless one main source of the pleasure we 
take in a brick or stone wall over one of wood is 
just in this element of simplicity and repose; the 
structure is visible; there is nothing intricate or dif¬ 
ficult about it. It is one stone or one brick on top 
of another all the way up; the building makes no 
eflFort at all to stand up, but does so in the most 
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natural and inevitable way in the world. In a 
wooden building the anatomy is more or less hid¬ 
den ; we do not see the sources of its strength. 
The same is true of a stuccoed or rough-cast build¬ 
ing; the eye sees nothing but smooth, expression¬ 
less surface. 

One great objection to the Mansard roof in the 
country, now happily nearly gone out of date, is 
that it fails to give a look of repose. It fails also 
to give a look of protection. The roof of a build¬ 
ing allies it to the open air, and carries the sugges¬ 
tion of shelter as no other part does; and to belittle 
it, or conceal it, or in any way to take from the honest 
and direct purport of it as the shield, the main mat¬ 
ter after all, is not to be allowed. In the city we 
see only the fronts, the fa 9 ades of the houses; there 
the flat and the Mansard are less offensive. But 
in the country the house is individualized, stands 
defined, and every vital and necessary part is to’ be 
boldly and strongly treated. The Mansard gives to 
the country house a sniart, dapper appearance, and 
the effect of being perked up and looking about for 
compliments; such houses seem to be ready to make 
the military salute as you pass them. Whereas the 
steep, high roof gives the house a settled, brooding, 
introverted look. It also furnishes a sort of foil to 
the rest of the building. 

What constitutes the charm to the eye of the old- 
fashioned country barn but its immense roof, — a 
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slope of gray shingle exp ^ , r.* 

the side of a MIL and hy il> f, 

a bounty that warms the hear: r .. f ti 

farmhouses, too, were «-li !ij»- j, •. f, 

scale, and at a distaiitx^ litile S' i, :* i, 

great sloping roofs. They faiven-ii !]*« ‘;r ii];;.,/, . 
a hen covereth her brca^jiL ami ari' I , 

of the domestic spirit in its -.iiiipler 

T\Tiat is a man's liou'^e but lii^ a?.;! -la 
should it not be nest dike belli itulddf and in. 
cx>arse, strong, negative in lant* r\lrm ilS , 
and well-feathered and mwieled by tht wb-'iir * 
Why should he set it on a hill, hr /an > 

mand a nook under the Ml! or on it.*- \%!n 

should it look like an obseri’aloiy, wlim it 1* a i v!i- 
servatory and dormitoryw^ 

The domestic spirit is quirt, iBlomial, 
monious, loves ease, privacy, low toiiv^ , 1tf:r* 
chinmey-comer, the old armchair, the iiirJrc- *: iri % 
homely cares, children, simple plt^n-ure- ; lo/i 
should it, when it seeks to hm^e It-Kif fr^ if> 
wxather, aim at the fomial, the tlr l.r 

tectural, the external, the sufR^rlluoii-r Lt f -".dr 
edifices look stately, but the private : i4 u;.J 

express privacy and coziness. 

Every man’s house is in some scir! ar, ct!' d; 
himself. It is not the snails ami 14 

that excrete their tenemeiiis, but fiian 
When you seriously build a house, yoi niaie PmIi& 
2 ® 
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proclamation of your taste and manners, or youi 
want of these. If the domestic instinct is strong 
in you, and if you have humility and simplicity, 
they will show very plainly in your dwelling ; if 
you have the opposite of these, false pride or a 
petty ambition, or coldness and exclusiveness, they 
will show also, A man seldom builds better than he 
knows, when he assumes to know anything about it. 

I think that, on examination, it will be found 
that the main secret of the picturesqueness of more 
simple structures, like fences, bridges, sheds, and 
log-huts, is that the motive, the principle of con¬ 
struction, is so open and obvious. No doubt much 
might be done to relieve the flatness of our pine- 
box houses by more frankness and boldness in this 
respect. If the eye could see more fully the neces¬ 
sities of the case, — how the thing stands up and 
is held together, that it is not pasteboard, that it 
does not need to be anchored against the wind, — 
it would be a relief. Hence the lively pleasure we 
feel in v/hat are called ‘‘timber-houses,” and in 
every architectural device by which the anatomy, 
the real framework, of the structure, inside or out, 
is allowed to show, or made to serve as ornament. 
The eye craves lines of strength, evidence of weight 
and stability. But in the wooden house, as usually 
treated, these lines are nearly all concealed, the ties 
and supports are carefully suppressed, and the eye 
must feed on the small, fine lines of the finish. 
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When the TiHTe oullin<\s of the frame are indicated, 
m that the lari^nT spaces apix'ar as panels, it is a 
gn'at h(dp ; nr let any [)art of ilu‘ internal economy 
show thron|.2:h, ami the eye is interested, as the 
proje(*tion of the chininey-staek in brick or stone 
houses, or the separating of the upper from the 
main floor by a belt and slight projection, or by 
boldly proj(‘(‘ting the (*hatnher floor-joist, and let¬ 
ting om^ story overlap the other. 

As I Imve already said, herein is the main reason 
of tlie pi(‘tnr(\s<pi<au‘ss of the stone house above all 
otluu'H. Every line is a line of strength and neces¬ 
sity. We see how the mass stands up ; how it is 
bound imd keyed and fortified. The construction 
is visible ; tln‘ corners are locked by header and 
KtretelicT, and are towers of strength ; the openings 
pier(*c^ the walls and reveal their cohesion ; every 
stone is alivc^ witli purpose, and the whole affects 
one as a n^d triumpli over Nature, — so much form 
ami proportion wrested from her grasp. There is 
power in stom\ ami in a less measure in brick ; but 
wcHid must be boldly handled not to look frail or 
flat, llien unliewn stone has the negative beauty 
wliieh is so desirable. 

I say, therefore, build of stone by all means, if 
you have a natural taster to gratify, and the rockier 
your sirmiure looks, the better. All things make 
friends with a stone house, — the mosses and lichens, 
and vines and birds. It is kindred to the earth 
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and the elements, and makes itself at home in any 
situation. 

When I set out to look up a place in the coun- 
tiy, I was chiefly intent on finding a few acres of 
good fruit land near a large stone-heap.' While I 
was yet undecided about the land, the discovery of 
the stone-heap at a convenient distance — vast piles 
of square blocks of all sizes, wedged off the up¬ 
right strata by the frost during uncounted ages, and 
all mottled and colored by the weather— made me 
hasten to close the bargain. The large country-seats 
in the neighborhood were mainly of brick or pine ; 
only a few of the early settlers had availed them¬ 
selves of this beautiful material that lay in such 
abundance handy to every man’s back door, and in 
those cases the stones were nearly buried in white 
mortar, as if they were something to be ashamed 
of. Truly, the besmeared, beplastered appearance 
of most stone houses is by no means a part of 
their beauty. Mortar plays a subordinate part in 
a structure, and the less we see of it the better. 

The proper way to treat the subject is this : as 
the work progresses, let the wall be got ready for 
pointing up, but never let the pointing be done, ' 
though your masons will be sorely grieved. Let 
the joints be made close, then scraped out, cut with 
the trowel, and, while the mortar is yet green, 
sprinkled with sand. Instead, then, of a white 
band defining every stone, you have only sharp lines 
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nd seams here and there, which give the wall a 
Dcky, natural appearance. 

The point of union between the stones, according 
) my eye, should be a depression, a shadow, and 
ot a raised joint. So that you have closeness and 
ompactness, the face of your wall cannot be too 
roken or rough. When the rising or setting sun 
lines athwart it, and brings out the shadows, how 
werful and picturesque it looks ! It is not in cut 
r hewn stone to express such majesty. I like the 
Us and lintels of undressed stone also, — ‘‘wild 
:one,” as the old backwoodsman called them, un- 
imed by the hammer or chisel. If the lintels are 
ide enough, a sort of hood may be formed over 
le openings by projecting them a few inches. 

It seems to me that I built into my house every 
ne of those superb autumn days which I spent in 
le woods getting out stone. I did not quarry the 
estone ledge into bloclcs any more than I quar- 
icd the delicious weather into memories to adorn 
ly walls. Every load that was sent home carried 
ly heart and happiness with it. The jewels I had 
ncovered in the debris, or torn from the ledge in 
le morning, I saw in the jambs, or mounted high 
n the corners at night. Every day was filled with 
reat events. The woods held unknown treasures, 
'hose elder giants, frost and rain, had wrought 
idustriously ; now we would unearth from the leaf- 
lould an ugly customer, a stone with a ragged 
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quartz face, or cavernous, and set with rock crystals 
like great teeth, or else suggesting a battered and 
worm-eaten skull of some old stone dog. These I 
needed a sprinkling of for their quaintness, and to 
make the wall a true compendium of the locality. 
Then we would unexpectedly strike upon several 
loads of beautiful blocks all in a nest; or we would 
assault the ledge in a new place with wedge and 
bar, and rattle down headers and stretchers that 
surpassed any before. I had to be constantly on 
the lookout for corner stone, for mine is a house of 
seven corners, and on the strength and dignity of 
the corners the beauty of the wall largely depends. 
But when you bait your hook with your heart, the 
fish always bite. ‘‘ The boss is as good as six men 
in the woods, getting out stone,’' flatteringly spoke 
up the master-mason. Certain it is that no such 
stone was found as when I headed the search. The 
men saw indifferently with their eyes, but I looked 
upon the ground with such desire that I saw what 
was beneath the moss and the leaves. With them 
it was hard labor at so much a day, with me it 
was a passionate pursuit ; the enthusiasm of the 
chase venting itself with the bar and the hammer, 
and the day was too short for me to tire of the 
sport. 

The stone was exceptionally fine, both in form 
and color. Sometimes it seemed as if we had struck 
upon the ruins of some ancient structure, the blocks 
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.HO rrirHlnr mu\ mniirroijs. jUH‘ionl stone- 

ittinN, lH>\uorr. had sI«a|Mnl them all to n pjuiieu- 
tr {mtterm whirh wn^ n litlh^ c^fF tlu' S(|uare; tnil 
I brin|riiitr ihfin luirh with tiu* mo<h'rn pitehin^^. 
Mil tin* fork Farr \\it%giiiue<k which is lli(‘ feature 
i deHiriilihH 

1 like ji !ivt* stone, one n\nm \vhic‘li tinu^ makes 
[i impreHstoiu u'liieh in tlu' o|Hm air assumes a <*(t- 
lin tone and iiH^llouiiesH. The slom» in my locality 
ifjiits^scH any 1 ha\f^ ever seetj in this r(*s|K‘(‘l. A 
nrm griiy is tin* rulin|( tint* and a wall built of 
iiH stone is of the t'olor of the bole of the heeeh- 
t't\ inotlled* li\e!\, and full <if c*!iaraeler. 

W hid sliotild II hoUM* <if uinlressed stone be 
'imined old uitli but un[>aird<*d wood? Oak, ash, 
alar, eltcuTY, iiiiijde, why import pine from 
Iielii|,piii or ?felaiiie wlien nearly all our woods con- 
dii plenty of thest* materials? And now that the 
lafiiii|(-uni!ls are so idniiulant, and really do such 
Ifiiiriilile work, an ordinnry-pricaal house may be 
‘iiiimed out mainly in hard wood for nearly the 
line f'ost tiH witli pine. 

In my ease I be|(an at tlie stump; 1 viewed tlie 
•ees before they wen* eul, ami took a liand in 
fcwinyt them down iiml in lauding them to the mill, 
hte bleak winter day I elimlHal to the top of a 
miiiitain t*i survey a large butternut wliieh some 
imterH had told me of. and wlnk’h now, one year 
iter, I see about iiu* in base and panel as I writc- 
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One thus gets a lively background of interest and 
reminiscence in his house from the start. 

The natural color and grain of the wood give a 
richness and simplicity to an interior that no art 
can make up for. How the eye loves a genuine 
thing; how it delights in the nude beauty of the 
wood! A painted surface is a blank, meaningless 
surface; but the texture and figure of the wood is 
full of expression. It is the principle of construc¬ 
tion again appearing in another field. How endless 
the variety of figures that appear even in one kind 
of wood, and, withal, how modest! The grainers 
do not imitate oak. They cannot. Their surface 
glares; their oak is only skin-deep; their figures 
put nature to shame. 

Oak is the wood to start with in trimming a 
house. How clear and strong it looks! It is the 
master wood. When allowed to season in the log, 
it has a richness and ripeness of tone that are deli¬ 
cious. We have many kinds, as rock oak, black 
oak, red oak, white oak, — all equally beautiful in 
their place. Red oak is the softest, and less liable 
to spring. By combining two different kinds, as 
red oak and white oak (white oak takes its name 
from the external color of the tree, and not from 
the color of the wood, which is dark amber), a 
most pleasing effect is produced. 

Butternut is the softest and most tractable of 
what are called hard woods, and its hue is emi-^ 
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cntly wiinji and inrll<m'. Its fi^nuv is pointed 
nd shooliii*.^, a s«iri of style in lh(‘ j^^rain. 

i niukes udniiraldi* floors. Western hnlienmt, 
diieli run nsuallv 1 h‘ had in tlie Altainy market, 
lakes doors as li'^dit as pine, and as little liable 
i sprin^(. Tlu* Western woods are all better 
lian the Fastiaii for biiildin^^ purposes. They are 
gh!m\ c‘oarsi'i\ easier workiaL Tliey grow easier 
nd tiiriffier. Thi^ travider through northern Oiiio 
nd Indiana sees a uondmiul (‘rop of birest trees, 
!dh tuafoniu straight as eandh^s, no knots, no 
narl.H, all *‘h’ai\ elean tiiidier. The soil is deep 
nd moist, and thc‘ trt*es grow rank and rapid. Tlic 
iiestiint, ash, and butUnamt grown here work like 
►iiie, besidi\H being darki^r and richer in color than 
he same woods grown in kainer a.nd more rocky 
oils. Westcu'ii black asli is especially beautiful. 
II eoiiiiis'lion with our almost hone-wliite sugar 
mijile for panels, it midic'S charming doors,— just 
ht^ thing for ehamlan's, and seareely more expensive 
linn piius Of our Eastern w'ochIs, red cedar is also 
•oihI, with its pungent, moth-expelling odor, and 
liotihl not be m^ghaded. It soon fades, but it is 
«'ry pleiiMiiig, with its hank solid knots, even then, 
so doubt .smue wash might be applied llial would 
U'<*serve its eoh>r. 

Tliere is ji speeiiss of liireh growing upon our 
uoiintains that makes an admirable finish. It is 
isually eidied red or cherry birch, and it has a long 
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wave ci curl that is found in no other wood. It is 
very tough and refractory, and must be securely 
fastened. A black ash door, with maple or white 
pine panels set in a heavy frame of this red, wavy 
birch, is a most pleasing chamber finish. Fpr a 
hard-wood floor, in connection with oak or ash, it 
is to be preferred to cherry. 

Growing alongside of the birch is the soft maple 
— the curly species — that must not be overlooked. 
It contains light wood and dark wood, as a fowl 
contains white meat and dark meat. It is not 
unusual to find a tree of this species, the heart of 
which will be a rich grayish brown, suggesting, by 
something in the tone and texture of it, the rarei’ 
shades of silk, while the outer part is white, and 
fine as ivory. I have seen a wainscoting composed 
of alternate strips of this light and dark wood from 
the same tree that was exquisite, and a great rarity. 

The eye soon tires of sharp, violent conti'asts. 
In general, that which is striking or taking at first 
sight is to be avoided in interior finishings or deco¬ 
rations, especially in the main or living rooms. In 
halls, a more pronounced style is permissible, and 
the contrast of walnut with pine, or maple, or oak 
is more endurable. What one wants in his living- 
rooms is a quiet, warm tone, and the main secret 
of this is dark furniture and hangings, with a dash 
of color here and there, and floods of light, — big 
windows, and plenty of them. No room can be 
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IuhtHiI iuhI plenty (»f light, and 

unu if the ualln an* light too, and the carpels 
juwy. then* is n tlalness and garisliness. Hie 
larldi* nniiitelpieee, with its si‘nsel<‘s.s vases, and 
\v inarhh* It^pped centre table add the finishing 
nieli nf roldnt‘SH and hfifl’iiess. Murhle makes good 
nnhHtones. hut it is an alHunination in a house, 
it her in fiirnitnre <n‘ in mantels. 

d'hen* reniiuns only to In* addtal that, after you 
ave had the cxpcrictH e, after llu‘ house is finisln'd 
nd yun have liinl a }<*aror two t<» eool off in (it 
ikes tliat longi, yon will prohahly feel a slight 
*jietiiim Or it may la* imu’e than tluil: the scales 
my fall frmn yoitr eyes, and ynii may see that it is 
td worlli whih* lifter all to lay so muc*h emphasis 
n the* honsi% a p!iu*e to sin*Iter you from tlie ele- 
lents, and that yon have Innl only a different hut 
le Slime unworthy pride as I Ik* rest, as if anything 
ms not good enotiglu and as if manhood was not 
afliclent to itM'lf without tiussi* props. 

\\m will hiivf* fouml, too, that with all your 
ains y«in have not Imilf a !ioum% nor cam you huikl 
ne, tliat jnst rdk the ewe and gives (lie same 
*s|heti<* pleasure as doc*s the* plain unpuinled strue- 
ire that took no thought of appc*iirane(‘s, and that 
iH not om* nfroke about It foreign to the necessities 
f tin* ease. 

Pride, whmi it is eoiist'ious of itself, is deat'li to 
be nobly beautiful, wludher in dress, manners 
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equipage, or house-building. The great monumen¬ 
tal structures of the Old World show no pride or 
vanity, but on the contrary great humility and sin¬ 
gleness of purpose. The Gothic cathedral does not 
try to look beautiful; it is beautiful from the start, 
and entirely serious. London Bridge is a heroic 
resolution in stone, and apparently has but one pur¬ 
pose, and that is to carry the paved street with all 
its surging masses safely over the river. 

Unless, therefore, you have had the rare success 
of building without pride, your house will oiOFend 
you by and by, and offend others. 

Perhaps after one had graduated in this school 
and built four or five houses, he would have tlic 
courage to face the problem squarely, and build, 
much more plainly and unpretentiously, a low, nest¬ 
ling structure of undressed boards, or unhammered 
stone, and be content, like the oyster, with the 
roughest of shells without, so that he be sure of 
the mother-of-pearl within. 
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:wn, 13. rival of, 178, 170; silGnco and 

Lir’H-tonpjuo, 32. Hout^H of inignitlnj?, 170, IHO; 

Hsi/., Jjouirt, 3r>. battkiH botwoen female, 181; 

icutB, falHo Hcicnce of tlic, 21- chatter and Hilence of youiif^*, 

217; tluilr Hnl1’t‘rin#>;s from ver» 
luone, 182. min, 210,220; coUoctorH among 

i, aH wcaither proplK'tM, 0. tlu* wornt (momicH of, 225, 22(1; 

IcB, frozen, 53, 5-1, f»0, 143. luilliuerB m the cnemicH of, 

I, the reliHh of, 170; crcHBCfl 280; charmed by snakCH, 230- 

170, 177; arrival of IdrdH in, 232. 

, 171); tlui lU)W('rH of, 182,183; Rircln of prey, 80. 
um landrtCfipcH of, 183-lHO; Blrtliroot. AVy; Trillium, purple, 
(dllug biulH in, 180 100. lUtt(ir”Hweet, 13, 55. 

itus, trailing, 31,182. Bla<4{bir<l, red-winged. See Star- 

>ld, Matthew,quotation from, Un^;*, rial-Hhouklered. 

Bla(;k"thoni, 1H2. 
black, 277, 278. Bladdtw-mit, 13. 

ibon, John James, 182. Bladdcirwort, horned, 29,132. 

Blind miller, a, 34. 

Mountain, 120-432. Bloodroot, 32, 182, IBO. 

iH, l>ut(di, 23(l"2;i0 ; old tin- Blueberry, 130. 
inted, 237,238; modern paint- Bhiel)lrd {Slalla sialls), 04, 71, 
238; building, 242-244; mov- 07,141; wintering in Now York 

f, 2«, 2*15; roofs of, 208, State, 170; battle between rival 

. fomalOH, 181,218; notes of, 181; 

, black, the rifleman and the nest of, CO. 
ir, 123, 124, 127; sagacity of a Bobolink {Dallchonyx oryzivo- 
•tlmr, 127, 128 ,130, 131, ruH), 07, 80-BB; notes of, 80; nest 

Ses Bumblebee atkd Honey- of, 80-88. 
n Bob-white, See Quail, 

earpenter, 189. Bryant, William Cullen, his Yel- 

hnuts, 13. fair flofet, 20, 30; his hymn to 

1 , paper or cano(5, uses of, the w'a, 108. 

“100. Buds of trees, IHO-IOO. 

1 , red or cherry, 277, 27K. Bullfrog, 170. 

q winter flocks of, 0 “; tlndr Biunbltd)(*e, the sapper and minor 
m Rnbj(‘ct to many dang(n-H, pnuuHling tlui honey4)ee, 20. 
fJO; the home instinet in, 07; Bunting, Indigo. aS’cc Indigo-bird, 
igers to early nests, 00; loca- Bunting, snow, or snowflake 
tis of nests, 75; position of the (Pa me rim nivalis), C2,135,143. 

[lalo among, 14(1; spring ar- 253. 
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Burns, Robert, quotation from, 99. 

Butternuts, 59, 60. 

Buttarnut-tree, 275; tlie wood of, 
276, 277. 

Buttonwood. See Plane - tree, 
American. 

Byron, Lord, 170. 

Camp, a winter, 128,129. 

Camping, in Maine, 105-134 ; com¬ 
fortable beds, 112. 

Canary, 218. 

Canoe, the birch-bark, 108-110,115, 
119,120. 

Caribou, 126, 129. 

Carrion-flower. See Smilax her- 
bacea. 

Catbird {Galeoscoptes carolinen- 
s'is), 85, 179; as an egg-sucker, 
221, 222; nest of, 222. 

Caterpillars, 176. 

Catfish, 210. 

Catskills, 177. 

Cedar, red, 277. 

Cedar-berries, 143. 

Cedar-bird, or cedar waxwing 
{Ampelis cedrorum), 71, 89, 97, 
143; notes of, 89 ; nest of, 69. 

Celtis. See Sugar-berry. 

Chat, yellow-breasted {Icteria Vi¬ 
rens), 85; nest of, 227. 

Chestnut, 13, 57. 

Chewink, or towhee {Pipilo ery- 
throphthalmus), 85. 

Chickadee {Panes atricapilhis), 
55,61,141; on her nest, 220; notes 
of, 220; nest of, 156, 220. 

Chipmunk, in winter, 61. 

Chippie, or hair-bird, or chipping 
sparrow, or social sparrow (/Spi- 
zella soclaUs)y 71, 217; nest of, 
225. 

City and country, 233-235. 

Claytonia, 30, 182. 

Clintonia borealis^ 133. 

Codfish, 211. 

Collectors, 225-230. 

Coltsfoot, 182. 

Copperhead, 176. 

Country and city, 233-235. 

Cowbird {Molothrm ater), para¬ 


sitical habits.of, 77-79, 225; a 
companion of the cattle, 225. 

Cows, 249; foddering, 253; the 
true pathfinders and pathmak- 
ers, 253 ; sweet and wholesome 
influence of, 254; to and from 
the i)asture, 254; salting, 255; 
delightful feeders, 255. 

Cranberry, mountain, 130. 

Creeper, hYowi\{Certhiafamilia- 
ris americana)^ 66. 

Cress. See Watercress. 

Cress, spring, 177. 

Crossbills, 46. 

Crow, American {Comms hrachy- 
rhynchos)^ food of, 54, 57, 135, 
144; associating with eagles, 
208, 209; notes of, 9. 

Crow, fish (Corvus ossifragus ), 69; 
a despicable thief, 75; range of, 
75; notes of, 75; nest of, 75. 

Crustacean, a phyllopodous, 24- 
27. 

Cuckoo (Coccyzvs sp.), 182. 

Cuckoo, European, 22,182. 

Dairy, the, 249-255. 

Dandelion, maturing and scatter¬ 
ing its seed, 11, 30, 31, 182. 

Darwin, Charles, 29, 35, 37, 161, 
167. 

Deer, Virginia, 126,129. 

Delaware River, 193. 

Dicentra, 182. 

Dogs, 53. 

Ducks, wild, 209. 

Dutch, the, settling in New York, 
235; their barns, 236-239 ; their 
farmhouses, 237, 238. 

Eagles, among the ice-floes of the 
Hudson. 208, 209; surrounded by 
crows, 208, 209. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, quotor 
tions from, 43, 46, 95, 169, 400; 
his love for the pine, 47, 48; 
singing of the sea, 169. 

England, beginning of spring in,. 
181; full water-courses in, 103. 

Ermine. See Weasel. 

Eubranchipus vernalis, 24-26. 
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Farm, the, picturesque life and 
scenes of, 239-245; homespun 
garments of, 245; wheels and 
looms, 245, 246 ; taking the pro¬ 
duce to market, 246, 247; the es¬ 
sential charm of, 247, 248; local 
industries, 248; the dairy, 249- 
255 ; haying, 250-263; sheep, 255; 
sugar-making, 256-258; fence- 
huikUng, 258,259; its healthful 
influence on the farmer, 260, 
261. 

Farmhouses, Dutch, 237; log, 240; 
modern, 240; building, 242-244; 
moving, 244, 245; roofs of, 2G0. 

Fence-building, 258, 259. 

Ferns, birth of, 188. 

Finch, purple {Carpodaciis pur- 
pureus), 97. 

Fish, retreating up the Hudson, 

210 , 211 . 

Flagg, Wilson, quotation from, 
47. 

Flea, snow, 27. 

Flicker. See High-hole. 

Flycatcher, least {Empiclonax 
minimus), robbed by a catbird, 
222; rebuilding a nest, 222; a 
mother shading her young, 222; 
notes of, 221; nest of, 221, 222. 

Fox, black or silver-gray, 28, 
124. 

Fox, red, 63, 65, 99,124,135; tracks 
of, 136, 253. 

Frog. See Bullfrog. 

Frog, piping. See Hyla, Picker¬ 
ing’s. 

Frog, wood, 17-19. 

Frogs, as weather prophets, 19. 

Fungus, phallic, 33. 

Furlow Lake, 14. 

Ghost-story, a, 117,118. 

Gilder, Richard Watson, his The 
New -Day, 170. 

Gnatcatcher, blue-gray {Poliop- 
tila ccm'ulea), nest of, 84. 

Goldfinch, American, or yellow- 
bird (Astrafjalinus tristw), 62, 
66, 89, 97; a curious accident, 
218 ,* nest of, 69. 


Goose, wild, or Canada (JBranta 
canadensis), 209. 

Grasshoppers, in winter, 27. 

Grosbeak, pine {Pinicola enu- 
cleator leucura), 46,135,143,189. 

Grouse, ruffed, or partridge {Bo- 
nasa umbellus), 51,55, 62,99,135, 
189. 

Guide. See Nathan, Uncle. 

Hair-bird. See Chippie. 

Hare, northern, 99. 

Harebell, 133. 

HaAvks, 156. 

Haying, 241, 250-252. 

Hemlock, the rooting of a young, 
14-16; manner of growth of, 40, 
41; shedding its leaves, 42, 48 ; 
beauties and uses of, 51, 52, 58. 

Hepatica, 28; the first flower of 
spring, 182, 183 ; its beauty, 183; 
fragrance of individuals, 183. 

Hetchels, 245. 

Hickory, 187. 

High-bole, or flicker {Colaptes 
auratus luteus), drumming of, 
152 ; notes of, 152; nest of, 217. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 170. 

Homer, quotations from, 95. 

Honey-bees, 9, 20; gleaning after 
the humhle-hee, 20; method of 
filling her baskets, 20, 21; false 
science of the ancient observers 
in regard to, 21, 22; flowers vis¬ 
ited by, 32 ; their first spring 
harvest, 178 ; collecting and 
using propolis, 187. 

Honey-locust, 13. 

Honeysuckle, 143. 

Hoops and hoop-poles, 248. 

Hornet, sand, 189. 

Houses, the owners’ satisfaction 
in building, 263, 264; negative 
beauty desirable in, 264-267; a 
look of repose desirable in, 267; 
roofs, 268, 269; should express 
privacy and coziness, 269; ef&- 
gies of their owners, 269; frame¬ 
work should be visible in frame 
houses, 270, 271 ; picturesque 
ness of stone, 271, 272; proper 
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use of mortar in stone houses, 
272, 273; quarrying stone for a 
house, 273-275 ; beauties of vari¬ 
ous woods for finishing, 275- 
278; quiet warm colors desirable 
in fiinishings and decorations, 
278, 279; simplicity, after all, 
most desirable in, 279, 280. See 
Farmhouses. 

Hudson Kiver, an arm of the sea, 
195; calms and ripples on, 196; 
breaking up of the ice in, 197- 
199 ; freezing over, 199; ice can¬ 
nonades on, 200, 201; snow on, 
202; ice-harvesting on, 202-205 ; 
frost ferns on the ice, 205; ice- 
boating on, 206, 207; ice stops 
navigation on, 207 ; sinking of 
a steamer in, 207; eagles on, 
208, 209 ; a highway of wild life, 
209; current and' tides of, 209- 
212; a great retreat of fish up¬ 
stream, 210, 211; geological his¬ 
tory of, 211-213. 

Hugo, Victor, 40. 

Huinl^ldt, Baron von, quotations 
from, 7,12, 53. 

Hummingbird, ruby - throated 
{TrocMluB coiubris)f 113; nest 
of, 84, 226. 

Hyla, Pickering’s, 176, 177. 

Ice, breaking up in the Hudson, 
197-199 ; formation on the Hud¬ 
son, 199; cannonade of the, 200, 
201; harvest of, 202-205; frost 
ferns on, 205; a steamer sunk 
by, 207, 208. 

Ice-boats, 206, 207. 

Indigo-bird, or indigo-bunting 
{Cyanosplza eyanea), 179. 

Jay, blue (Cyanocitfa cristaia\ 
in winter, 54,55; hiding food, 55- 
57; 135, 137; a nest-robber, 215, 
216 ; a case of revenge, 216; nest 
of, 216- 

Junco. See Snowbird. 

Juniper, 13. 

Kingbird (^Tyranrms tyrannus), 


eggs devoured by a fish croTt. 
74, 75 ; 89, 179, 227; nest of, 
74. 

Kinglet, ruby-crowned {Regulits 
calendula), song of 180. 
Kinglets, 64, 65. 

Lady’s-slipper, yellow, 20. 

Lark, shore or horned {OtocoHs 
al'pestris), 62, 143. 
loaui-el, 55. 

Linnae.a, 132. 

Linnet, pine, or pine siskin 
{Spinus 2 '>inus), 46. 

Log-cock. See Woodpecker, pile- 
ated. 

Looms, 246. 

Loon {Gavla imber'), habits and 
ap])earance of, 113-115; 208 ; 
notes of, 113, 114. 

Lotus, tree. See Sugar-beny. 
Lowell, James Kussell, his Jfl 
Fresco, 31; quotations from, 4T, 
96. 

Maine, camping in, 105-134. 

I Maple, European, 186,188. 

Maple, soft, 186 ; wood of, 278. 
Maple, sugar, supplying food for 
squirrels, 59, 60 ; tapj^ed hy a 
woodpecker, 154,155 ; buds and 
flowers of, 188 ; effect of tapping 
on, 257 ; wood of, 277, 278. 

March, a typical day of, 6; the 
full streams of, 190-194. 

Marigold, marsh, 186. 

Meadowlark iStumella magna), 
in winter, 64, 68. 

Merganser, 133. 

Mice, wild, in winter, 62, 63, 99. 
Miller, Joaquin, quotations from, 
169, 170. 

Millinery, barbarous, 289. 
Mockingbird {Mimus polyglottos), 
226, 227. 

Moose, hunting, 124,126. 

Moth, violet-colored, 182. 
Mountain-ash, 143. 

Mount Bigelow, 131. 

Mouse, meadow, tunnels and 
nests of, 192; swimming, 192. 
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Mouse, whlto-footccl, in winter, 
(54, 220. iSce Mice, wild. 

Movin^j- a 244, 245. 

Mowin^j, 241, 2,'51, 252. 

Moxic Lake, caniiun};' on, 105,107; 
115-134 ; doHc.ription ol', 118. 

Miiskmt, (18 a weather prophet, 

10 , 102 . 

Nathan, TJnclc, a p:aidc, 100-100 ; 
his characteristics, KM), 110, 115; 
tolls a yarn, 110-118 ; his bunt¬ 
ing Rtorios, 122-120; liis method 
of making a winter (iainp, 120 ; 
peering throiigh the woods, i;k), 
133. 

Naturalist, the closet, 228. 

Nature, best seen at borne, 3-0 ; 
ceaseless exp(?rimcnts of, 1(5; 
and science, 2J5; ber facts must 
be put through a mental or 
emotional process in order to 
hoof va,luo, 35-37; man’s one 
interest in, 37. 

New .Day, The, by Richard Wat¬ 
son Gilder, 170. 

New York, settlement of, 235. 

Nightingale, 182. 

Nuthatches, 60, 97, 137, 141, 143, 
155,150; notes of, 257. 

Oak, the master wood, 276, 

Oak, black, 270. 

Oak, red, 270. 

Oak, rock, 276. 

Oak, white, 32, 276. 

Oaks, 14, 57. 

Observation, 1>e8t done at home, 
3-0; cross-questioning neces¬ 
sary in, 14; patience and perse- 
veranoo necessary in, IB, 17 : of 
the ancients, 21-24; spt'oializa- 
tion in powers of, 33; quick 
pcrcei)tion necessary in, 35; 
capacity to take a hint neces¬ 
sary in, 35, 30. 

Oriole, Baltimore {Tefenw (/aJ- 
hvla), destruction of three 
broods of, 70, 89,179, 217; nest 
of, 70, 72, 70, 217. 

Ornithologists, 225, 228. 


Otter, American, 20®. 

Owl, a stiided, 215. 

Owl, screecdi, or red, or mottledH 
(A/r{/(fseojw asfo), 70; two win¬ 
ter neighbor, 137-141; strange 
death of a, 218; notes of, 139; 
nest of, 140. 

Owls, 0, 217, 218, 253. 

Partridge. See Grouse, rufTed. 

Pcppi‘r-root. See Tootliwort 

P<‘rch, white, 210. 

Perch, yellow, 210. 

Pewee, W(M)d {('onfopus virens)^ 
her attitude on her nest, 83, 84; 
nest of, 75, 83, 84. 

Plvmbe-bird {Sayoniis pheehe), 
82; young of, 83; in a bed of 
torment, 219; nest of, 67, 82, 83, 
219. 

Pine, the, ancient look of, 43, 44; 
the tree of silence, 44; its friend¬ 
liness to )naii, 44; i)raise of, 45; 
the tr<ie of the hardy and domi¬ 
nant i*aees, 4(5, 47. 

Pine, white, 41; changing its 
leaves, 43 ; uses of, 45; in po- 
etiy, 40-48 ; favorite soil of, 49; 
8tiim])S used for fences, 49 ; sec¬ 
ond growtli of, 50; the original 
growth, 50, 51, 105. 

f*ine, yellow, the rooting of a, 16, 
16, 41. 

Pinos, manner of growth of, 39-41; 
shedding their leaves, 42,52. 

Plane-tree, American, or button- 
wood, or sycamore, fruit of, 12, 
13; buds of, 188. 

Pleasant Pond, camping on, 110- 
115,118. 

Pliny, 22, 58,187. 

Plutarch, 23; quotations from, 
103. 

T’ootry, the translation of facts 
into, 30, 37. 

Poison ivy, 55. • 

Pond-lily, 119. 

Primrose, evening, 29. 

Propolis, 187. 

Quail, or bob-white {Colinm vir^ 
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ginUtnus), 55; in winter, 58, 65, 
99. 

Quail and snake, 230, 231. 

Kabbit, gray, food in winter, 62, 
13G; a pleasant neighbor, 136. 

“ Raisin’s,” 242-244. 

liastrecLdor, the, 34. 

Rat, 92. 

Redpoll {Acanthis linaria), 62, 
143, 253. 

Redstart {Setophaga ruticilla)^ 
79, 80; nest of, 79, 80. 

Rifleman in the woods, a, 122- 
125. 

Rivers. See Streams. 

Robin, American {Merula migra- 
toria)^ 64, 68, 73, 85, 89,90 ; win¬ 
tering in New York State, 176, 
181 ; attacked by vermin, 219 ; 
notes of, 257; nest of, 219. 

Roots, in difficult situations, 14, 
15. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, his Sea 
Limits^ 169. 

Salt, the American craving for, 
159,160; the cow’s fondness for, 
255. 

Saxifrage, 182. 

Science, and nature, 23; the trans¬ 
formation of facts into, 36, 37. 

Sea, the salt air of, 159, 160; ceas- 
less rocking of, 160-162; astro¬ 
nomic aspect of, 162,163; type of 
fickleness yet unchanging, 163; 
the boundary of two worlds, 
163 ; ships on, 164; spirit of, 165; 
voice of, 165; serpentine treach¬ 
ery of, 166; the surf, 166, 167; 
geological history of, i.67 ; in 
poetry, 168-173; pai’adoxes of, 
194. 

Seal, harbor, 209. 

Seeds, 11-13, 189. 

Shakespeare, 168. 

Shawangunk Mountains, 131. 

Sheep, on the farm, 255, 256. 

Ships, 1G4. 

Shrike, 215. 

Shrimp, fairy, 24-26- 


Siskin, pine. See Linnet, pine. 
Skunk, 87. 

Skunk-cabbage, 32. 

Smilax herbacea, or carrion* 
flower, 32, 33. 

Snake, black, robbing a song spar¬ 
row’s nest, 223, 224 ; 232, 

Snake, striped, charming a song 
sparrow, 231. 

Snakes, universal loathing of, 223; 
their powers of charming, 223, 
224, 230-232. 

Snow, as a covering, 101, 102; 
miniature scenery in, 102, 103; 
geological lesson from, 102; the 
friend of man, 103 ; a coverlid 
for the ice, 202. 

Snowbird, or slate-colored junco 
{Junco hyemaZis), 62, 66,144,155; 
nest of, 70, 225. 

Snowflake. See Banting, snow. 
Snow-storms, the approach of, 
95,96 ; a tyi3ical snow-storm, 96- 
101 . 

Sparrow, Canada or tree (SpizeUa 
monticola), 62, 66, 142. 

Sparrow, chipping. See Chippie. 
Sparrow, English (Passer domes- 
ticus), undesirable neighbor, 
141; hardiness and prolificness 
of, 141, 142. 

Sparrow, fox (Passerella iliaca)^ 
180; song of, 180. 

Sparrow, social. See Chippie. 
Sparrow, song (Melospiza drierea 
melodia), and cowbird, 78; 
battle with a snake, 223, 224; 
charmed by a snake, 231; nest 
of, 72, 73, 78, 223, 224. 

Sparrow, white-crowned (Zono- 
tricMa leucophrys), 179. 
Sparrows, white-throated (Zono- 
trichia albicollis), 179; notes of, 
180. 

Spider, 189. 

Spring, the first stirrings of life 
in, 26, 27, 177, 178; the English 
spring much earlier than that of 
New England and New York, 
181; landscapes of early spring, 
183-186; full streams of, 190-194 
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nico, 40, 105. 

ru(U‘, ‘Norway, niaimcr of 
rowth of, ‘12, 42. 
iiirn"!, llyiiifj:, (ll. 
iiirrcil, fjjray, 57, (il. 
iirr(‘l, r(‘(l, 51 ; winter food of, 
K, 51); hoardiiifi: nuts, OO; piaw- 
biittc^rnuts, (K), 01,125 ; as a 
Uistroyor of tlio and younji; 
f birds, 01), 82,8(5, 81), 221; chased 
»y a weaH(d, 1)2, 125, 222. 
irliuf^, n'd-Hhonldered, or red- 
vin^iid blackbird (Af/eUrius 
}ha‘)il(rus), 07, 11)2; notes of, 
1 ) 2 . 

uimer Bminyside, loss of, 208. 
alinan, Kdimuid Clarence, 170. 
)at. iSro AVeased. 

)ne, <][Harrying, 272-275. 

)rnm, sij^ns of, 7-10. 

I'cains, tludr fullness in spring?, 
1)0-11)4; tlH'ir fulln(‘KS in the 
larly f>:eolo|^i(*, a^^es, 11)2,11)4; dif- 
'(‘nnifc attractions of large and 
4uan, 105, 100. 

gai’-b(‘rry, or tree-lotus, or cel¬ 
ls, 13. 

gar-making, 25G-258. 
mac, 59,188. 
mac, poison, 55. 
mac, smooth, 22. 

8(iuehanna TUvor, 193. 
adlow, harn (Hirundo erythro- 
last.ra), spring arrival of, 178. 
fallow, chimney, or chimney 
iwift pe^ar/im), 217. 

fallow, European, 182. 
fallows, as weatii(*r prophets, 
1,10; hil>envating of, 19. 

'an, whistling ((Hor cohmihior 
4. 

dft, chimney, iioo Swallow, 
ihimney. 

(‘.amoro. See Clane-tree. 

nager. scarlet (Plranga ery- 
hroni('laH), 171); nest of, 70. 
ylor, bayard, 170. 
nnyson, Alfnal, 108. 
lonuni, ilonry 1)., his Waldrn, 
5,24; searching for the llrst sign 


of spring, 2G; quotations from, 
27, 19(5, 200. 

ThraslKU', hrown (Toxostorna rn- 
J'lim.), 81, 85, 90 ; notes of, 81,82; 
nest of, 81, 82. 

Threshing, 241. 

Thrush, hermit (Hylocichia gnt- 
lata. paUasii)y notes of, i79; 
nest of, 85. 

Thrush, Wilson’s. See Veery. 

Tlirush, wood (IlylocAchla m.uste~ 
lino), 85, 90, 179 ; notes of, 8C; 
nest of, 85, 8G, 221. 

Toothwort, or pepper-root (Den- 
faria), 177. 

Towhec. See Chewink. 

Tree-lotus. See Sugar-berry. 

Trillium, 182. 

Trillium, pui'plc, or birthroot, 33. 

Trout, brook, of I’leasant Pond, 

110, 111; of Moxie Lake, 118-121, 
132. 

Trout-fishing, in Pleasant Pond, 

111, 112; in Moxie Lake, 120-122, 
133 ; a new trick in, 120,121. 

Veery, or Wilson’s thrush (ITylO' 
cdchla f Kseeseens), nest of, 85. 

Vermin, sufferings of birds from, 
219, 220. 

Violet, 32. 

Violet, arrow-leaved, 28, 29. 

Violet, bine, 182. 

Violet, Canada, 29. 

Violet, dog’s-tooth, 30. 

Violet, Itoglish, 182. 

Violet, great-spurred, 182. 

Violet, round-leaved yellow, 30. 

Violet, white, 29. 

Vireo, laal-eyed (Vireo oHvaoeiis), 
nest of, 7G, 77. 

Vireo, warbling (Vireo gilvus), 
nest of, 70. 

Virgil, quotations from, 9,187; 22, 
32. 

Walls, stone, 259, 2G0. 

Walnut, black, 59. 

Warbler, Blaekburnian (Ben- 
dr oioa hlaekf)yrni(e)y 61. 

Warbler, black - throated blue 
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{Denclroica ccBrulesc&yis\ a 
faithful mother, 80, 81; nest of, 
79-81. 

VTarbler, blue yellow-backed or 
northern parula {Compsothly- 
j)is amer'icana itsjiece), 51; eggs 
of, 227. 

A^arbler, Connecticut {Geothly- 
2 )is agilis), 22(3. 

Warbler, yellow red-poll or yellow 
palm {Deyidroica palmaruon 
hypochri/sea), appearance and 
habits of, 178; notes of, 179. 

Warblers, songs of migrating, 180. 

Wasp, 20, 23, 189. 

Watercress, 176, 177. 

Water-lily. See Pond-lily. 

Water-thrush, Louisiana 
motacilla), spring arrival of, 
182; song of, 182. 

Waxwing, cedar. See Cedar-bird. 

Weasel, or ermine, or stoat, hab¬ 
its of, 90-93, 221. 

Weather signs, 7-10, 16-18. 

White, Gilbert, 6, 19, 24, 115. 

Whitman, Walt, quotations from, 
161, 168, 170, 171; sea-salt in his 
poetry, 170-173. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, quota¬ 
tions from, 47, 48. 

Willow, 186. 

Willow, golden, 192. 

Wilson, Alexander, 153. 

Winter, familiarity of wild crea¬ 
tures in, 136, 137; alternation of 
severe and mild winters, 175; 
animal life in open winters, 176. 

Wolf, 53. 

Woodbine, 143. 

Woodpecker, downy (Dryobates 


pubescens medianus), a wev. 
come neighbor, 144; winter- 
quarters, 144-148, 150; an ungal¬ 
lant male, 145, 146; drumming 
of, 149-1.^3, 156; mating, 151, 153; 
leaving winter-quarters, 150; 
nest of, 156, 157, 

Woodpecker, hairy (Dryohafes i^il- 
losus), usurping a downy wood¬ 
pecker’s hole, 156; notes of, 156. 

Woodpecker, northern plicated, 
or black log-cook {C(‘o 2 ')hIanis 
pileatus ableticola), 133, 152; 
notes of, 133. 

Woodpecker, red-bellied {Melor 
yierpes carolinus), 153. 

Woodpecker, red-headed (Mcla- 
nerpes erythrocephaliis), 57; 
drumming on a lightning-rod, 
152, 217. 

Woodpecker, yellow-bellied, or 
yellow-bellied sapsucker {S 2 :)hy- 
rajyicus varius), injuring fruit 
trees, 154,155; tapping a maple- 
tree, 154,155. 

Woodpeckers, their fare in win¬ 
ter, 55, 61, 89; drumming habits 
of, 149-154 ; young of, 217. 

Woods, struggle for life of trees 
in, 52; autumnal beauty of 
mixed, 62. 

Woods, hard, for finishing houses, 
275-278. 

Wordsworth, William, quotation 
from, 36. 

Wren,house {Troglodytes a'idon), 
78, 227; nest of, 156, 217. 

Yellowbird. 5ee Goldfinch, Amer- 
ican. 



